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Many Uses on the Farm for 
Valspar—Clear and in Colors! 


arm implements and machinery represent in- and change its color in one operation, giving 
) Speedin of your capital. Don’t let rust and beautiful wood effects in Light or Dark Oak, 
rot destroy their value and usefulness. Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry or Moss Green 

To get the maximum return from your invest- V als par-Enamels cover wood or metal surfaces 
ment it is wise to protect your equipment from with a solid color just like paint, but have the 
weather and wear with Valspar. Indoors, too, added advantage of Valspar’s toughness, water- 
Valspar beautifies and preserves all wood and __ proofness and high lustre. They come in Red— 
metal surfaces and makes them fit to withstand ight and deep; Blue—light, medium and deep; 
hard service and prolonged wear. Green — medium and deep; Vermilion, Ivory, 

Valspar is made Clear and in Colors. Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Also Black, 

Clear Valspar is the famous w aterproof, White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Blac k. 
weathe rproof, accident - proof varnish “‘that Any other desired shade may be obtained by 
won’t turn white.” mixing two or more of these standard colors. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains are Clear Valspar plus Valspar is easy to apply and dries ready for 
transparent colors—you Valspar your woodwork _ service in 24 hours. 















































On the farm t Out of doors t In the house 


When your floors 





Valspar-Enamel on - 
your tractor not only Your car! Don’t need doing over use 
keeps it free from rust } B let it grow shabby. Valspar or Valspar 
but makes it looking Valspar - Enamel Varnish-Stains. You'll 
spick and span. ~, keeps body, wheels get more service and 
and fenders looking satisfaction than if you 
A well painted wagon new. Clear Valspar use just ordinary varnish. Valspar wears 
reflects credit on its protects metal surfaces from tarnish better and is accident-proof. Acids, alkalies 
owner. Your farm w ag- and rustand also protects ignition wires even boiling water, can’t turn Valspar white! 


ons will look better and from oil and water. ‘ 7‘ 
Women appreciate 








last much longer with . j 
an occasional coat of . You can use the advantages of \ al- 
Clear Valspar or Val- Clear Valspar to spar. They are delight- 
spar-Enamel. advantage on the ed with the way it re- 
soles of your shoes! stores shabby furniture. 
Give your planter a It keeps the water And it’s so easy to ap- 
coat of Valspar to keep out and doubles ply — dries overnight, 
the wood from warp- the life of the leather. with a smooth, bril- 
ing and the metal from liant lustre. 
—— Valspar -Enamel You can make your 
Clear Valspar is the will keep your mail- refrigerator last several 
. 7 box bright and 
ideal protection for weatherproof. Nei- years longer by giving aT 
plows. It preserves the ther wood nor metal it a good coat of V al- 
handles from drying paragie csne amnesia spar-Enamel; and it 
out or rotting and oer eter ‘ can be scrubbed with- 
k -e Ds ne Ss ooth. pee. apes ” = a without dam- out fear of injt fr, @ 
ceps them sm age unless it’s weatherproofed : a 
And Valspar protects : F - keep it always sanitary 
the moldboard, share, Valspar your and new looking. 
rene hgcang metal t oe snes to , Printed Linoleum, 
make them rust- Congoleum or Oilcloth 
Hoes, rakes, lawn proof. They'll last which has grown dingy 
mowers —all your hand 1 for years! And be from much mopping 
tools will profit from sure to use Valspar can be restored and 
Valspar’s protective or Valspar-Enamel made doubly water- 
coating. Wooden han- ‘ on your window proof with Clear Val- 
dles won’t warp or sills and flower spar. This is particu- 
split; nuts, bolts, and ES larly advantageous in the kitchen and laundry 


screws won’t work where the wear is severe. 


loose or rust. \ alspar 


prolongs thei life. Everything in the 


kitchen is better for 
an occasional coat of 


A neatly paint- 
ed front door re- 











Use Valspar in the flects hospitality. 

dairy. Valspar - En- Use either Clear Clear Valspar or Val- 

amel will make the old Valspar, Valspar spar-Enamel—table, 

cream separator look Varnish-Stains or chairs, cabinet, dresser, 

like new, and keep the Valspar- Enamel drain-board and trim. 

woodwork sparkling. and you can be It makes the place 

Valspar will keep your sure it is abso- pleasanter to work in and easier to keep clean! 
milk cans bright and lutely weather- Send the money-saving coupon for samp! 
free from rust. v procf. y of Valspar and Valspar in ¢ Yolors. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes 
in the orld 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
siece for each 4c 
40¢ sample 










I enclose dealer's name and stamps-—20c a 
can checked at right. (Only one sample each of Clear Valspar, 
Stain and Enamel! supplied per person 


at this special price.) Clear Valspar .. oO 
Vaispar Instruct Book with Colo l E 
2 par astruction Lee “ut Color Va . 1 veal 


CAarts, 15¢ extra. 


arnish- 





VALENTINE'’S : 














Print full mail address plainly Choose 1 Color..... 
Dealer’s Name. .....cccccssceses Valepar-Stain O 
Choose 1 Color..... 
Address WETTTTITITITiTi ttt : | Valspar Book 0 
Wow Mame ..cccccccccccccecvcesess S. F. 9-25 ‘ : 
- The famous Valspar 
BBOGEEB. cccccccescccessccecsocece eens GRP ccccceesocvedtescese boiling water te38 
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In Our Mutual Interests 





Not long ago one of my city friends 
asked me why we did not have more 
“inspirational” articles in Successful 
Farming. I asked him what he meant by 
‘“inspirational’’ articles and he said, “ar- 
ticles telling how some one started with 
nothing, or almost nothing, and in a com- 
paratively few years had a big, profitable 


farm. 

I told this friend that there is vastly 
more inspiration in Successful Farmin 
for real farm ple than they could fin 
in the type of articles he suggests. If a 
farmer who wants to grow alfalfa has 
made two or three trials which have re- 
sulted in failures, he is more likely to be 
inspired to make another trial by the 
experience of some farmer who is situated 
like himself and who has grown alfalfa 
successfully, than by the experience of 
someone who, thru unusual circumstances, 
has become an “Alfalfa King.” 

Likewise, the man who is feeding hogs 
or steers, and the woman who isinterested 
in making the home as attractive and 
comfortable as circumstances warrant, 
are inspired by the experiences of others 
who are situated about like themselves. 


And so, in a hundred and one things about Maki 


the farm business and the life on the 
farm, people-are interested and inspired 
by the experiences of those who with usual 
or ordinary circumstances and conditions 
have made more than usual success. 

I wonder if you agree with me as to the 
kind of articles that are most inspirational 
to farm folks. Do you find inspiration in 
the practical articles which appear in each 
issue of Successful Farming, giving the 
real experience and methods of farm 
people who are situated in circumstances 
about like yourself, but who have made 
more than the usual success in one or more 
phases of their work or home life? Or 
would you get more inspiration and value 
from articles about “Cattle Kings,” “Hog 
Kings,” “Corn Kings,” ete., giving the 
experiences and methods of those who are 
so situated that they farm and live on a 
scale that is very different from the vast 
majority of farmers? 

Successful Farming is edited ‘For the 
Busy, Practical, Working Farmers and 
Their Families, and heir Interests 
Determine Its Policy.” It is our aim to 
render the greatest possible service to 
that great class of people. Our readers 
help to accomplish that aim. It is from 
the letters that come from our readers and 
our visits with them that we have formed 
our impression as to the kind of articles 
that are most inspirational to them. Are 
we correct in our impression? Give us 
your opinion on the question. Is Successful 
farming inspirational?—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


ADVERTISING INSURES THE 
QUALITY 

When a firm advertisés, it- goes on 
record—definitely, in writing—about the 
quality of its product. 

Millions of people read the statements 
made by the National advertiser. They 
know what to expect of his products. 
Every promise made in the es vertising 
must be realized if customers are to be 
satisfied. 

Exaggerated claims lead to trouble and 





86 | loss of public confidence. 


Advertising, therefore, acts as a pace- 
setter. It insures the quality by exerting 
constant pressure for improvement. Each 
betterment of the quality offers new ad- 
vertising possibilities. 

In this way, advertising starts an end- 
less wg Bey > benefits the oat thru 
giving hi tter goods at lower cost— 
the latter due to increased volume and re- 


8| duced overhead. 


Products that do not live up to the 
claims made for them, create ee 
ment which defeats advertising. e ill- 
will of dissati customers proves an 
insurmountable barrier to success. 

Advertised goods in reality carry an 
“unwritten guarantee” of merit beyond 
the power of words to express. 

The best basis for advertising success 


90|is a product so good that it sells and re- 


peats on sheer merit; that is able to hold 
its place in a competitive market on 
uality alone. When advertising tells 
the story of such a commodity to the 
millions, sales logically multiply and a 
great institution results. 

But the “unwritten guarantee’’ still 
holds—month in and month out, the 
product must be up to the established 
standard, must continue to make good, 
or the wider market secured thru adver- 
tising will react and produce disaster. 

In addition to this economic force, 
which is a constant factor in maintaining 
the quality of advertised goods, readers 


$2] of Successful Farming are additionally 


rotected by our guarantee as printed 

low—a guarantee which has been in 
every issue, starting with the first, over 
twenty years ago. 

Advertising pressure never stops—the 
older the firm, the more it strives to im- 
prove the product, retain the regard of 
old customers and enlarge the circle. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
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A Profit From Every Season 





Farm income can be increased on almost every farm 
by careful organization and efficient management. 


Fall and Winter are seasons which on many farms 
bring a slackening of productive work. 


With a Fordson this time can be turned into additional 
farm income. On the corn husker, the silo filler, feed 
grinder, wood saw, hay baler or other belt machines the 
Fordson’s ready power can add much to the year’s profit. 
The Fordson’s low cost makes the investment light. 
Operation costs are low. On days when it is not 
working its operative costs are nothing. 


Don’t end the farm year in the Fall. 
See the Nearest Authorized Ford Dealer. 


Ford fotor- Company, 
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Does It Pay to Hold New Grain? 


What Grain Prices of Past Years Show 


By ALSON SECOR 




















Will there be joy or regret when the grain is sold? That depends on the market 


HE middleman speculates, why not the grower? If it 

pays the speculator-middleman to hold new grain for 

some other time will it pay the grower to do that? Every 
grower who holds his grain does speculate, more blindly 
perhaps than the skilled grain merchant, but he speculates 
just the same. The one who holds pooled grain speculates, 
with a responsibility upon him greater than if he were 
risking only his own property. 

It will be interesting to study grain prices over a period 
of vears just to see how it feels to speculate. Some of you 
may want to try it. Some of you may want to quit trying. 
| have so many figures before me they make me dizzy. Out 
of the mass I will try to select a few examples to show what 
has happened in the past as a guide to what may happen in 
the future. It would be interesting but too tedious to dis- 
cover what made the fluctuation in prices. Producers are 
mainly interested in prices, not in what caused them. 

If I had space I could give tables of wheat prices dating 
from 1793 up to the tims future trading was recognized as a 
price factor. It woulc show that prices fluctuated twice as 
much as when future. vere a steadying factor in later years, 
so our great granatathers and grandfathers were just as 
puzzled as we in regard to letting go at the right time to get 
the greatest profit. Ever since there has been a grain market 
prices refuse to stay put, even from one part of a day to 
another while the market is open. And fluctuations from day 
to day make it impossible to know just when any grain 
reaches its highest level of price. He who could guess or 
know when any grain would reach its highest or lowest 
price would be rich in a week. 


ACK in the good old days when there were no futures 

to “gamble” with, the price of wheat in 1793 reached 
75 cents. The next year it was a dollar. In 1795, $1.375. 
In 1796 it rose to $2. The next year it began to fall and by 
1802 got back to $1; rose quickly to $2 in 1805, back to $1 
in 1809; $2.25 in 1813; 75 cents in 1821, up and down to 
1852 when it was a dollar again. 

Studying the figures of the Chicago board of trade back 
as far as 1841 I find that in eighty years’ record of high and 
low prices for each month of all these years that the price 
was lowest in January three times, in February seven times, 
n March four, April eight, May three, June nine, July four- 
teen, August nineteen, September twenty, October nine, 
November fourteen, and December ten times. In these same 
vears the price of wheat was highest in January three times, 
february three, March one, April eight, May seventeen, 
June twelve, July eight, August fourteen, September six- 
teen, October two, November three and December four 
times. To arrive at these figures I assumed that September 

t was about the date that most of the wheat would be 

idy for market. Back in the early days they stacked, and 

reshed later than they do now. When Kansas and Okla- 
ma were opened to wheat, the season of marketing moved 

» and the prices were affected a few weeks earlier. From 
then on I looked for more highs in early spring and more 
lows at midsummer dates, but you will notice that in these 

ghty years the price was Jowest in August and September 

ay ee times against thirty times when it was then 
highest, 


It has been repeatedly charged that the middlemen buy 


up the grain at threshing time and hold it and make a fortune 
on the rise in price towards spring and summer. There is 
more fiction than fact in that. Grainmen who have fared 
well have done so on small margins handling large quanti- 
ties, not on great advances in price of what they tr of the 
farmers at threshing time. They do not know any more 
than you do what date the price will be highest or lowest. 
Nobody can know. A rumor will run the price up or down 
in a few hours so that fortunes are lost as well as made. 
You hear of the few who have made a fortune as grain 
middlemen. You do not know of the many who have gone 
broke and silently passed from the memory of the grain 
market. The advance in price after grain leaves the grower 
is due to grading, reconditioning, and carrying charges, 
making the grain worth more to the millers. 


p Ast winter the price of wheat went wild. It was the 
’ outside public that caused the stampede. Men and 
women the world over not connected in any way with the 
grain market began to speculate on wheat. Yet there are 
many who think it was the grain merchants who began to 
amble on wheat, the atrocious middlemen who make a 
ortune after the farmer had let go the grain. Those who had 
wheat to sell profited. -Those who had none to sell lost 
nothing. It was a flurry eaused by outsiders. It has hap- 
pened in farm lands and in other commodities. 

There is another matter to consider in relation to market- 
ing grain. Even if it were true that the price is always highest 
in spring, which is not the case, will it pay to hold grain after 
threshing? There is wheat harvest every month in the year, 
some place in the world. Thus the price is variable. But 
there must be shrinkage reckoned with on grain held on the 
farm or in small] elevators. In the Pacific coast states where 
it is very dry at threshing time the grain becomes heavier in 
weight if held until the fall or winter rains have added 
moisture from atmospheric humidity. In the Middle West 
there is so little shrinkage from holding until spring that it 
need not be figured as much of a loss. But the real loss may 
come as damage to the quality of the grain held on the farm 
where it cannot receive attention if weather conditions make 
it too damp either when it goes into the bins or after it has 
been stored. Heating causes deterioration which may throw 
the whole lot into a lower grade and a lower price. The big 
elevators watch this daily and if necessary run the grain thru 
a drier to keep it in fit market condition to receive the best 
price. A loss of grade on the farm will more than offset any 
advance in price due to later marketing. 


S a matter of fact, the normal advance in price between 
threshing time and the next crop is only sufficient to 
cover carrying charges. If the grower feels that he can carry 
his grain for a few months, assume all the risks, including 
interest on the value at threshing time, insurance, rehand- 
ling at a later date, shrinkage by insects or vermin or weath- 
er conditions, and make more money from his crop by selling 
in the spring or summer than by selling from the machine 
at threshing, then he is a speculator with full responsibility 
for what may happen. Put it down as a fact that the millers 
who are the consumers of wheat buy wheat on a certain dry, 
clean, graded basis. You do not sell them water, or dirt, or 
light stuff. The grain buyers take «(Canhinyed-on page 70 
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Black Marshall XI, Grand Champion Angus Bull, which was awarded 
First Prize at the International Fine Stock Exposition, Chicaga, 1924 


“She Prize Winner 


HEN the judges pin the prize ribbon on your 
blooded bull, that establishes him as the pride of 
your herd; he is the best. 





But he is best only because a hundred years ago some 
early expert began to breed the line that produced the 
pride of your herd. 


Much the same way, more than a half-century ago, 
Goodrich began breeding rubber goods for the best. 
Goodrich research and experience experimenting, and 
proving tires, produced the Goodrich prize tire stock. 


A blue-blooded line are Goodrich Tires. Pedigreed 
tires, and, like all blooded stock, their quality shows 
performance. 


“Best in the Long Run” They are “Best in the Long Run”, and best in the short 
run. They represent the value in tires, whether mea- 
Listen in Every Thursday Ebening to the sured in the original purchase price, or in the final 
SILVERTOWN CORD delivery of service. 
ORCHESTRA 
10 to 11 P. M. (Eastern Daylight Saving Time) THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
WEAF, WJAR, WFI, WCAE, WGR, WEEI, WCTS. Akron, Ohio 
9 to 10 P. M. ( Eastern Standard Time) WWJ, 
WADC. 8 to 9 P. M. (Central Standard Time In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


Wcco, WOC. 3 to 10 P. M. (Central Daylight 
Saving Time) WSAI. Every Wednesday night, 
9 to 10 P. M. ( Pacific Coast time) K. P. O. Every 
Monday night, K. N. X. 


Goodrich Tires 
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A Farm Where Work Is Systematized 


Bode Brothers—Farm and Community Builders 


By T. F. LUEKER 


O you know why some folks, tho apparently never in 
D any rush, always manage to get things done and are 
leaders in all progressive development in the com- 
munity, while others who always seem in a mighty big 
hurry accomplish very little? 
The Bode brothers, leading- Cole county, Missouri, 
farmers, belong to the former 
class and here is how they 


riedly taken to neighbors in the hills, furniture had to be 
moved to the second story and all livestock had to be driven 
from the stables to higher ground, an experience that will 
long be remembered. 

It was too much for the Bode brothers. After the water 
had subsided it was not long until the sounds of hammers 
were heard on the Osage and 
@ new residence soon sprang 





manage to get along: 

There are three brothers, 
Henry, John and Anton, all 
farming together on their 
well-equipped two-hundred- 
acre river bottom farm. While 
they are never in any mad 
rush, they have their work 
well divided and systema- 
tized, and are constantly 
hammering away. This ex- 
plains why they get things 





\_ up on higher ground, next to 
the hills. 

Another example of get- 
ting things done was the 
construction of the river hill 
road in the same year. The 
old road leading to the farm 
had been traveled for many 
years and it was by no means 
in poor condition, but the 
Osage hills are steep. The 
touring car and the truck 








done and why they are among 
the pioneers of all progress in 
Cole county, Missouri. 

Henry is a good carpenter and when new buildings are 
constructed on the farm, or old ones repaired, or painted 
he has supervision. John, the next brother, is a good 
machinist and if anything goes wrong with the tractor, 
binder or any of the farm implements, he sees to their 
repair. Anton, the third brother, is the orchardist and 
field crops man. He attends to the pruning and spraying 
of the orchard, selection and storage of farm seeds, to the 
purchase of commercial fertilizer, to the crushing of lime- 
stone, and liming of the soil. 

While they all work together, each is the director in his 
particular specialty, and when they attend Farmers’ Week 
at the Missouri college of agriculture, which they do 
regularly each year, or when they go to the Missouri state 
fair, each gives attention only to the study of his particular 
line. 

When it comes to care of farm machinery, John says there 
are three main essentials: careful oiling, proper housing and 
timely repairs. Not only is the machinery carefully oiled 
while in use on the Bode farm, but as quickly as work has 
been finished with a particular implement, it goes to the 
implement shed to be housed until used again. But before 
implements are put away for the winter, plows, cultivators, 
shovels, dises, ete., are given a good coat of oil-to prevent 
rust. As to repairs, John says that careful inspection now 
and then, a little head work, the use of the farm blacksmith 
shop and a little money for 
timely repairs will often put 
the old binder, mower, trac- 
tor, ete., in practically as 
good working condition as 

ew. 
These practic>s, too, are 
bringing results, for there is 
n the place a_ self-binder 
that has been in use for 
twenty-seven years. During 


50 acres of grain each year 
dit is still in first-class con- 
tion. There is also a farm 
igon that has been in con- 
tant use for thirty-three years. It, too, is still good for 
rvice, 
When they want a thing done, it does not take these 
thers long to make up their mind. The farm had been 
ttled upon by the parents of the present set in 1868, right 
ter the civil war. In time a very substantial residence was 
ted right on the banks of the Osage. They seemed to be 
ve high water mark. They had not been threatened for 
these many years, but in the spring of 1922 occurred such 
‘lood as had never been witnessed in the valley, even by the 
lest settlers. The water rose higher and higher one night, 
t the rate of over a foot. per hour, until it finally flooded the 


lower story of the residence. The women folks were hur- 


The new residence on Bode Brothers’ farm 





Eighty tons of limestone that were crushed on the farm 





which are nearly always 
when a trip is made to town, 
had to be shifted to low gear 
in order to make the steep grades, but the construction was 
by no means an easy task. This hill road is only a few 
hundred yards long and yet required a lot of dynamite, 
teams, graders and drags, and the labor of four men for a 
solid month before it was completed. But it was a splendid 
job. The road-bed is better than the average county road 
and is there to stay. You can go all the way to the top 
without shifting gears. 

Coming to the road when you enter the Bode premises you 
need not even get out of the car to open the gate. All you 
have to do is drive up, reach from the side of your car, pull 
a cord attached to the lever on the gate and it flies open. 
You drive thru, pull another cord, and the gate closes again 
and you go on your way. 

As was stated before, the Bode brothers are real leaders of 

rogress. In all progressive farm movements that come to 
le county they are al-vays found among the first cham- 
pions. Many times they even stand alone. Twenty-four 
years ago, when power farming was unheard of in this 
section of Missouri, they purchased a fifteen-horsepower 
steam engine and a four-gang plow to pre their land for 
seeding. Now they use two tractors. If they had to do 
without these they say they would quit farming. Today 
tractors may be heard humming in all sections of Cole 
county, especially during the busy farming season. 

Again, twenty-two years ago when purebred males were 

unknown in Cole county, the 
Bode _ brothers mavens Dre 
their first registered short- 
horn male, and since that 
time have used only purebred 
males. A fine, uniform herd 
of shorthorns has been devel- 
oped. While there are still 
many ordinary grades in Cole 
county, splendid purebred 
herds of the various breeds 
can be found in every part of 
the county. 

Another matter in which 
these brothers were leaders 
was the use of crushed lime- 
stone to correct soil acidity. There was quite a bit of land 
on the place where clover simply did not grow. On one ten- 
acre field everything had been tried, applications of acid 
phosphate, bonemeal, top dressings of barnyard manure, 
time and again, but all to no avail. At this point, five years 
ago, Cole county employed its first county agent. One day 
on his rounds he came to the Bode farm and was told of the 
troublesome field. A test revealed that three tons of crushed 
limestone per acre were required. Realizing that other folks 
in the neighborhood had the same trouble, an effort was 
made to organize for a large community crusher, but the 
neighbors had no faith in these new ideas and so that had to 
be abandoned, _ (Continued-on page 41 
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THE HARD YEAR OF ORGANIZATIONS 


FARM organizations do not differ from any other in 
the tendency to go to pieces between the second and 
fourth years of their existence. They all start off with a 
whoop, are carried by the new enthusiasm for a year, then 
the enthusiasm begins to wane. It is usually impossible to 


fulfill — made at organization. Some begin to doubt. 
Some begin to crab. Officers may have blundered, and new 


ones put in to do some more blundering until experience 
teaches the proper course to pursue. Membership drops off. 
No new hot air promises can be made to stimulate enthusi- 
asm. It is a case of getting down to earth and holding on 
for several months with a faithful few back of the orgamiza- 
tion. It will then die if no real accomplishment is in sight, 
but if there is reason for existence it will hang on until a 
new membership has grown gradually. 

This is the life cycle of every organization. The beautiful 
butterfly must go back into a worm and grovel in the dirt 
awhile before it can fly high again in the sunshine of pros- 
perity. Those who have been directors and officers know 
this. Only those who have had no experience are surprised 
that a new organization should have such a struggle about 
the third year. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL 

HERE are about 9,000,000 farm children in the public 
schools and between ten and twenty percent fail to 
ass their grades and move on. The way to develop a balky 
oon is to put the colt on an impossible load and then whip 
him. The way to make a child fail in school is to handicap 
him then make him conspicuous as a failure. Success stimu- 
lates effort. Failure discourages even the most courageous. 

Irregular attendance is perhaps the greatest reason for 
rural school failures. That is up to the parents. Start the 
new year with a determination that nothing but ill health 
shall keep the children out of school. Make them feel that 
you really put a high value on education. That encourages, 
while irregular attendance discourages. Rural school years 
are so short that a few days off is a serious matter to the 
child. 

Physical defects figure largely in causing failures in school. 
Some children cannot see perfectly. Their eyes need atten- 
tion. They may not know they are short or near-sighted. 
Some are hard of hearing. The cause may be due to diseased 
tonsils or to adenoids, or to having been cuffed on the ears. 
There may be one of many causes for a child appearing dull 
in school. Correct the defect so that the child may make 
progress and be passed to the next e. School days come 
but once. That part of a child’s life should be set aside for 
that one purpose. Every child is entitled to a fair education. 
It is up to the parents, not wholly up to the teachers and 
the school children. 


ENEMY TACTICS 
TH July report of the secretary of the National Council 
of Farmers’ Cooperatives contains a worthy 
of framing and hanging in every home of cooperators. He 
describes many of the struggles of different cooperatives, 
then says: 

“To make the situation of the cooperatives more difficult, 
buyers have conspired to pay high prices to prominent 
dumpers and have delayed purchases from the cooperatives 
—in some cases going so far as te boycott the association. 
This has been accompanied by systematic efforts to foment 
discontent among members on account of long deferred 
final settlements.” 

This statement has been true ever since the farmers began 
cooperation in creameries and elevators, before any laws 
protected their interests. It is the farmer who clings to his 
right to sell where he please that disrupts cooperative 
marketing. So, in the last analysis, the worst enemy of 


cooperation is not the organized opposition of those whe see 
their business slipping, but the farmers who sell outside of 
the cooperative organizations. 


- 








THE FREIGHT RATE QUESTION 


JAaRMERS are heavy shippers and are vitally interested 
in the cost of transporting their products to the market 


and commodities they buy ¢o their farms. They want 
adequate and dependable service at the lowest cost possi- 
ble for the kind of service they need. 

The railroads maintain that they are losing money at 
present freight rates and are asking the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to grant them permission to increase 
rates. There is a general feeling among farmers that 
freight rates on their products are too high. That they 
are oppressive in many imstances cannot be disputed, but 
is it because the rates are too high or because prices of 
farm products are too low? 

ress ordered the I. C. C. to make a thero investiga- 
tion of freight rates with a view to lightening the burden 


for agriculture, if found out of proportion to other rates. 
The I. C. C. is a body of trained investigators in freight 
rates. The railroads will try to justify their present retes 


and their request for increased rates. The farm organiz\, 
tions are very properly and wisely organizing for the pur- 
pose of employing trained talent to study and present 
their case. If agnrculture is bearmg an unfair burden of 
the cost of maintaining transportation, the farmers will 
render a service to all interests, the railroads included, by 
demonstrating that fact. 

It is an exceedingly complicated question. No one per- 
son, devoting all his time to it, could arrive at an accurate 
conclusion. The political demagog is abroad in the land, 
seeking office or leadership by false statements, distortion 
of facts, and the creation of prejudices. Nobody who de- 
votes most of his time to politics can possibly make a 
fair investigation of freight rates. 

The I. C. C. has a host of trained investigators who do 
not belong to the railroads, the politicians, or any other 
class. it will sit as a courteof last resort on this comp)i- 
cated question. The railroads will present their side of 
the case. The farmers are right in preparing in a sane and 
thoro manner to present their side. 


HERE LIES THE GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY 


Se men are great for the enemies they have made. 
Monuments are erected to their memory. Some move- 
ments are great for the opposition they arouse. They go 
down in history as defeated champions of a cause. It 
— that a and con die than how they 
ied. spirits of great men and great movements live 
after them. 
Some will rejoice that the Grain Marketing Company 
out of existence with one brief year of effort. Buz- 
zards have been circling above this companv for quite a while 
—dark omens of another failure to put across a grain mar- 
keting for the farmers. Many will say “I told you so.” 
On tombstone let us inscribe, “Here lies an honest 
attempt to create the coveted dream of producers to own and 


a great marketing concern, killed by its enemies 
dora its friends.” 


Why did this marketing plan die? What killed it? It was 
nota ive. It never had a chance to function as such. 
Its enemies saw to that. Hastily and unwisely organized, it 
could not pessibly succeed without a rea] cooperative spirit 
back of it among the farmers themselves. There is no avail- 
able ae perhaps that the organized grain trade prevented 
the farmers from cooperating with this company but we 
have our suspicions. Somebody paid so-called friends of the 
farmers to talk against the Grain Marketing Company. 
Somebody paid for and distributed vast amounts of harmful 
press propaganda. The farmers preferred to believe this 
opposition rather than put their shoulders to the wheel and 
put this completed marketing scheme across. 4 

Politics played a subtle hand all the year, even preceding 
the launching of i It was jealousies and strife 
— a € ral } that gave the enemies of farmer- 
owned marketing facilities their chance to stop the sale of 
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company stock so that in one brief year it could not get the 
farmers’ financial backing in time to make it a success. 

The company functioned as a market for grain. Three 
hundred and sixty-one country elevators became stock- 
holders and gave support. It handled wheat from every 
wheat pool except the Indiana pool. It handled grain for 
the Farmers’ Equity and the Farmers’ Union. In its brief 
career it handled about 200,000,000 bushels of grain and 
shipped to every foreign port that receives American grain. 
It handled a very large percentage of all the grain that came 
to Chicago in that year. 

This is why hidden opposition fought the company and 
allied certain agricultural interests and advisers of farmers 
against the sale of stock to farmers, which fact alone pre- 
vented its ultimate success. It functioned in every respect 
except with a sufficient number of farmers to finance it. The 
oom ey was too great for so short a time without 
enemies to hinder it. 

Whether ignorantly or purposely, enough farmer opposi- 
tion was created to kill the plan that in a brief year did more 
than any other attempt of grain marketing to give the 
producers direct and owned contact with the markets of the 
world. Marketing has had another setback which causes the 
grain trade to rejoice. It is by the enemies the company 
made that it will be remembered. Some day those who lent 
or sold their influence to the opposition will be ashamed of 
their part in it. 

The company has paid back every dollar that was in- 
vested by farmers or elevators in its stock. This is some- 
thing new in marketing attempts. The grain companies that 
tried to help the farmers put across a great marketing 
organization are heavy losers. But the greatest losers are 
the grain growers who had complete terminal marketing 
facilities within their grasp and lost them thru their sup- 
posed friends. The rank and file of farmers never gota fair 
chance to know the truth. 

It remains to be seen what will be put forward as a substi- 
tute plan to give grain growers their desired market facilities. 
Every failure makes farmer marketing that much more 
difficult to organize because each failure results from so much 
discord among the farm leaders who play petty politics. 
\ church squabble is no more pathetic than a row among 
farm organizations. 


SAFE BANKING 

AFT ER a great tornado has swept its strip clean is the 

best time to convince people that wind insurance is a 
wise thing. Life insurance grew by leaps and bounds after 
the great flu epidemic in 1918-1919. After a period of 
financial distress ending in an unusual number of bank fail- 
ures is a good time to discuss ways and means of making 
banks a safe place for savings and the ready cash of every- 
day business transactions. 

The public finally demanded that insurance companies 
protect their policy holders. The public will shortly demand 
that banks protect their depositors against loss. Some states 
have had a rather deplorable experience with an attempt to 
guarantee bank deposits. Out of that experience arises one 
example of how to do it. 

In a series of articles to appear some time this winter 
the cause of failure of state Pank guarantee laws will be 
told, and finally the triumph of the system. Every country 
banker and depositor will be interested in this series. It will 
be no condemnation of Wall street, or of bankers in general. 
It will be constructive in the hope of building influences that 
will result in universal safety for depositors. 


OUR TAXES 

TAXES are never low enough to suit most of us. They 

have a habit of getting larger just as our children do. But 

in what way can you invest a dollar and get as much real 

benefit from it as in taxes? Keep calm long enough to be 

reasonable. Think this thing out for once and all, then con- 

tinue to insist that you get a dollar’s worth of public service 
for a dollar of taxes. 

A small part of our taxes goes to maintain the federal 
government. Surely we must have a stable government. We 
have the best. This government inspects our foods and 
drugs to see that they are pure and wholesome. It main- 
tains strict quarantine against plant and animal diseases 
from abroad. It has a watchful eye on industries to see that 
they do not get business by unfair competition or fraudulent 
methods. It regulates the railroads and ocean transporta- 
tion, keeps the door pretty well closed against undesirable 
immigrants. Our federal government touches life in one 
way or another with a service that no other agency can give. 
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Our state government has a police force in the national 
guard to maintain order in a crisis, and sees to it that weights 
and measures are accurate. It also maintains a watchfulness 
over our food products so we may buy and sell with security. 
It gives us a helping hand in highway construction and in 
the regulation of public utilities. It unifies our school system 
and maintains great institutions of higher learning. It sup- 
ports many asylums for the insane, schools for the blind, 
etc., places of correction for the wayward youth and peniten- 
tiaries for the law-breakers. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a peaceful life without our state government. 

When we come to the county, township and district gov- 
ernments for which the greatest taxes are levied, we must 
concede that we could not very well dispense with these, 
tho some are rather carelessly and extravagantly governed. 
Even with a sixty-five mill school tax and land valued at 
$250 an acre, a quarter-section tax is only $260 for schooling. 
If there are several children the cost per child is not heavy. 
No one could hire a private teacher or send a child to a pri- 
vate school for $250 a year which would be the only means of 
education were it not for the public school. 

We get so in the habit of crabbing about our government 
and our taxes that we fail to realize that we get more for our 
tax dollar in government service which the individual could 
not otherwise get than we get out of any other dollar we 
spend. But let us always see to it that the tax dollar works 
full time and for full value; that none of it sticks to the 
fingers of grafters or gets lost thru carelessness. 


VALUES AS BASIS FOR CHARGES 

PuUBLic utility corporations base their charges for 

service upon value of property, cost of operation, 
replacements and betterments, and profit on money in- 
vested. Having the power of eminent domain it stands to 
reason that their land properties can be bought at a fair 
value. The debated question is, should railroad property 
be valued at its replacement cost or at its actual cost? 
Either contention leads at once to difficulties. Some roads 
were given much right of way. They have no need of 
abandoning that strip of land and buying elsewhere. At 
any rate the original land property has been paid for over 
and over again in profits. If there is no need of buying new 
right of way then why put a recent valuation on the old 
right of way? But suppose the road sells out to another. 
Its right of way has up-to-date value which the would-be 
purchaser must pay for to parallel theold road in case it 
did not purchase it. So, as an operating basis, the old, cheap 
right of way should cut little or no figure. But in that case 
the taxes should be little or nothing on the right of way. 
We surmise that the people would not want to forego the 
taxes from the railroads. Anotaer point is that if original 
values of right of way prevailed the roads would find diffi- 
culty in financing their needs. 

High values call for high taxes and high rates. Low 
values would lower taxes and rates. One hand washes the 
other so we do not see that it matters so very much whether 
the I. C. C. puts a high or a low value on the right of way of 
the railroads. Our tax system discourages or penalizes better 

uipment which present-day conditions demand. Those 
who demand lower valuations of the road bed also demand 
higher taxes for the railroads. 

Apply that mode of reasoning to farm property and it will 
raise a dust. Many a farm that cost only a few dollars an 
acre is now worth around $150 to $200 an acre and will sell 
at that. If there is no desire to sell there is no need of put- 
ting present values on the property. Yet the value is there 
and the assessor could not be argued into putting it in as a 
gift or at its original low value. If one wants to borrow 
money on the land or desires to sell the farm the inclina- 
tion is to rate the values as high as possible. Then when the 
assessor accepts those values as a basis for taxation should 
there by any complaint? 

You see how easy it is to get into difficulties when finding 
fault with valuations of tax assessment of public utilities. 
A corporation is just like an individual in regard to taxes 
and profits. Each wants high values, low taxes and large 
profits. 


Kenyon L. Butterfield in his book, “The Farmer and the 
New Day,” says: “The older policies in agricultural de 
velopment must give way to a much wider and far-reach- 
ing effort to lessen the handicaps of the farmer. First of 
all we must accurately know the handicaps under which 
the farmer works, to what extent his difficulties are due to 
causes within or beyond his personal control, and what are 
due to inequities.in his relation with other classes of citizens.” 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE is devoting the major part 
of his time at his summer retreat in Massachusetts 
to a consideration of the various phases of the nation’s 

tax problem, thus indicating that tax reduction will be the 
principal business before the next session of congress. 
Definite figures are not yet available but the estimated 
surplus this year is such that a tax reduction of some $400,- 
000,000 may be confidently expected. This will be available 
for reduction of normal taxes, surtaxes and inheritance 
taxes. President Coolidge is reported as taking the view 
that the two latter brackets should be reduced from the 
present maximum of 40 percent to 25 percent and he is not 
in sympathy with the movement for the abolition of the 
inheritance tax in its entirety. 

The projected surplus for the current year that will make 
reduction possible is based on the surplus piled up for the 
year ending June 30, 1925, which amounted to more than 
$250,000,000 as compared with the $67,000,000 originally 
anticipatedc by the treasury. 


No Tariff Change Likely 


T has become known here that despite agitation, the 

administration will not sanction any attempt to revise 
the tariff act at the next session of congress. The fact is 
reiterated that the chief executive feels that any meddling 
with the existing tariff structure would create general un- 
certainty and react unfavorably on business. He also feels 
that practically the same trade and business conditions 
exist now between this country and foreign nations as pre- 
vailed when the present act was created. Imports are in- 
creasing and exports are continuing along satisfactory lines, 
So, why experiment? 


Who Pays for Federal Aid Highways? 


OME time ago the prediction was made in these columns 
that a frontal attack on the Federal Aid scheme was 
pending. If proof was needed, it was certainly forthcoming 
at the recent conference of state governors held in Portland, 
Maine. In view of the jimpending battle, the following fig- 
ures are worthy of serious consideration: 

Since 1918 motorists as a class have paid into the United 
States treasury the sum total of $779,385,339 in the form of 
excise taxes on automobiles and parts. Since the beginning 
of federal aid, the government has actually expended 
$276,305,407 as its share for the construction of highway 
projects. In other words, the government has actually ex- 
pended less than 36 percent of the revenue that motorists 
as a class have paid into the coffers of the treasury. At this 
rate the government still owes automobile owners some 
$503,000,000. 


Unprotected Death Traps 
[a recent epidemic of accidents and fatalities at railroad 


grade crossings has focused national attention on the 
necessity of doing something about these death traps. In 
1924 there were in the United States 246,161 grade crossings 
on primary highways used by automobiles and of these 
208,688 were wholly unprotected by signals, automatic 
ates or gatemen. For this period the casualty list at cross- 
Ings was 2,149 people killed and 6,525 injured, 80 percent of 
which involved automobiles. No attempt has even been 
made to secure standardization of crossing signals, each 
state having its own requirements and regulations. 

Now the propasal is seriously advanced for the considera- 
tion of the Hoover Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety, which is scheduled to meet here in October, that 


there be worked out immediately for nation-wide adoption, 
uniform and standard signals for highway traffic control at 
railroad grade crossings. Many safety experts aver that 
this is one of the most practical means available at the 
present time of reducing the toll of accidents on the high- 
ways. 

Decrease in Agricultural Students 


CURIOUS reflex of the depression thru which the farm- 
ing community has gone is to be seen in the decrease 
in the number of students attending agricultural colleges 
during the last number of years. The facts are set forth in a 
report based on a survey by the agricultural bureau of the 
United States chamber of commerce. It shows that the 
number of students enrolled in agricultural courses in the 
forty-eight land grant colleges has declined 3 percent in the 
last ten years, altho the total number of students in the 
same schools has doubled in a decade. Even in the states 
where the number of agricultural students has increased, 
such as the mountain and southern states, the increases 
have not kept pace with the increases in the total land grant 
college enrollment. 


Where Cars Are Owned 


SURPRISINGLY large number of the motor vehicles 

owned in the United States are registered in rural 
communities under 1,000 population. According to recent 
figures the number of registered cars in such communities 
totaled 4,265,280. It is estimated that 3,821,085 of these 
are owned on the farms. 

Truly, it shows that the farmers of the country have taken 
to “power.”’ Today the farmer ranks next to the railroads 
and leads both the manufacturing and mining industries in 
the use of power. 


Making Loans to Perpetuate Monopolies 


At the present moment Brazil is negotiating in New 
York for a loan of some $30,000,000 the purpose of 
which is to enable that country to market her coffee crop 
as she sees fit and in such a way as will bring her the highest 
returns. Brazil produces three-quarters of the world’s 
supply of coffee and the United States consumes more than 
half of it, the average family using something like sixty 
pounds a year. There are periodic price rises due to the 
ability of Brazil to float loans which enables her to charge 
semi-monopolistic prices. This could not perhaps be helped 
when the loans were floated in London but when it comes to 
floating loans in New York in the interest of restricted pro- 
duction and exportation of coffee, the average American 
coffee drinker may well take the position that it is scarcely 
fair that American money should help Brazilians to keep up 
the price of his principal potable. 

The situation as regards coffee resembles very much the 
situation in respect to rubber. 


Motor Busses Used by Schools 


CCORDING to the chart just compiled by the National 
Automobile chamber of commerce, there are 19,656 
motor busses used by rural schools in carrying out consolida- 
tion plans. There are transported daily by motor vehicles 
470,000 children. The movement toward consolidation is 
making steady progress, the chart showing that there were 
1,424 such consolidations in 1925. These figures are very 
conservative as they are the actual totals from figures re- 
ported by 2,310 out of 3,309 county superintendents in the 
United States. 
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Let Your Home Be a Beauty Spot 
Plant Flowers, Shrubs and Vines 


By LOUVICA RICHARDSON 





Farm folks are realizing more and more the real value of attractive, pleasant 
surroundings and they can have them, as the above farm scenes prove 


JUST feel like never trying to raise another flower,” 

tearfully remarked my neighbor when she came home 

to find that the chickens had scratched out all of her 
precious pansy plants. But she need not have been so dis- 
couraged, for there are many ways of cheating the chickens 
out of their flowery meals and at the same time transform 
the home grounds into spots of real beauty. 

Of course, the ideal garden, in either town or country, is 
me which is enclosed, for an attractive picket, lattice, or 
woven wire fence forms a most effective 
background for flowers and shrubs and 
at the same time keeps out chickens, 
dogs, romping children and all other 
marauders. Within such an enclosure, 
even tho it be small, all the pleasures of 
gardening may be enjoyed. Whatever 
type of fence is used, however, it should 
serve as a background and not merely 
s an object of utility. Few things de- 
tract more from a garden than a fence 
tanding stark and bare serving obvi- 

isly as a division line. 

But even tho you have no enclosed 

irden you may still have flowers with- 
ut annihilating the chickens. One re- 
sourceful Iowa woman, after struggling 

r years to have flowers decided to 
“box’”’ them, and with splendid results. 
With the help of her oldest son she 
uilt several window boxes and porch 
boxes, each one designed to suit some 
pecial place. The boxes were made of 

rap lumber but were well constructed 








cucumber and moonflower. If you want to bring some of the 
blue of the sky right down to earth try planting some of the 
lovely Japanese morning glories. We used to think of morn- 
ing glories as something of a pest and they still are in the 
cornfield, but once you have enjoyed the beauty of this 
Japanese variety climbing over the door you wiil feel very 
differently about it. 

Among the perennial vines which are hardy in most sec- 
tions are the clematis, honeysuckle, wistaria, hardy roses, 
Virginia creeper and Boston ivy. In 

lanting vines, however, one should 

ar in mind the section of the country 
and the purpose for which they are to 
be grown. For instance, the ivy is a 
beautiful creeper but is of no particular 
value for shade. - The Virginia creeper 
makes a splendid shade and is very 
hardy but over a period of years it is 
likely to grow rank and cover more 
territory than was planned on. If it is 
kept trimmed back, however, it makes 
a most satisfactory vine. Wistarias and 
honeysuckles are not quite so hardy but 
are beautiful when they have attained 
a good growth. Clematis is effective 
when in bloom but provides little shade. 
By studying the effect you wish to cre- 
ate and then referring to your seed cata- 
logs you will find that it is easy to make 
a good selection of appropriate vines for 
any location. 

In planting vines you will have to 
fight the chickens for a short time until 





d neatly painted to match the house. 
spring she filled some of these boxes 
ith her house plants of the previous 
unter; others were filled with nastur- 
ims, pansies, daisies and quick-grow- 
g vines, while across a group of three windows on the 
ith side of the house a long box held balcony petunias-— 
beautiful sight all thru the summer and autumn months. 
ese boxes were easy to care for, were out of way of the 
iltry, and made an attractive picture for the passersby. 
Chickens are not able to climb up the sides of the house, 
t vines ean. Incidentally, nothing adds more to the beauty 
the home grounds. Porches which are partially protected 
vines are much more inviting than plain pillars; windows 
u which the sun beats mercilessly may well be shaded 
in annual vine which will die down in the fall; bare, un- 
viting stretches of plain walls are also improved by appro- 
ate vines, and unsightly places can best be screened in 
is Way. 
\mong the annuals vines which are quick-growing and 
Which make an effective shade are the hyacinth bean, wild 


A picket fence may in itself become 
an object of beauty as well as a 
hindrance to trespassing hens 


the plants have started their upward 
climb. After the ground has been thoro- 
ly prepared and the seeds planted, cover 
the plot of ground with a piece of closely 
woven wire, fastening it down to the 
ground with sticks at the four corners. It will be no tempta- 
tion for the chickens or Fido to scratch thru the wire mesh, 
and the seeds will come up thru the holes. If small roots are 
set, use the wire covering as just mentioned, setting the roots 
between the meshes. 

Vines can also be used most charmingly in a rustic arbor 
or pergola. Such an arbor may be built at little expense and 
will serve as a restful nook for the mother to sit in while 
preparing vegetables or doing other light work, and for the 
children to play in on hot summer afternoons. An especially 
attractive style of pergola for the farm lawn is one built of 
rough limbs of trees with a floor of flat rocks. Grape vines 
will form a good shade as will also native bittersweet but 
any vine either annual or perennial will serve quite as well, 

There are some varieties of hardy plants which are of 
marvelous beauty, but which do (Continued on page 40 
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A Critical Point for the Parcel Post 
Can Farmers Ship More Products by Mail? 


By O. M. KILE 


packages from the farm to the city is concerned? Post- 
master General New is beginning to think that it is. In 
an effort to put a little life into this end of the parcel post 
business, congress last spring authorized the post office 
department to establish fifty experimental rural delivery 
routes on which the carriers would be given half of all post- 
age paid on parcel post food packages picked up on or near 
their respective routes for delivery in the town from which 
the routes start. In return for this extra compensation the 
carrier is to deliver the package to its final destination in 
the town. 

It was the thought of Senator Harris, of Georgia, who 
sponsored this legislation, that with this inducement the 
‘ural carrier would solicit food shipments from farmers and 


§ the parcel post idea a failure so far as shipping food 


I 
find regular customers in the town from which his route 
leads out. The idea seemed an excellent one. Most rural 
carriers could handle many more packages than they now 


do and the expense to the 


post office department 


post rates. Where the carriers’ wagons go over the routes 
only one-half or one-fourth filled, the cost per package is 
necessarily very heavy. Last spring heavy demands wer 
made upon congress by users of other classes of mails, fi 
increases to be made in parcel post rates. These other users 
of the mails reported that parcel post was being carried at 
a considerable loss and the rate should be increased, in orde) 
to cut down the post office department’s deficit. A bill was 
introduced calling for a five-cent additional charge on every 
parcel post package sent. Farm organizations protested 
and this was finally cut down to an additional charge of tw: 
cents on each package with a further provision that pack- 
ages originating on rural routes would be exempted from 
this charge. 

The farmer appreciates, however, that he must pay eithe: 
directly or indirectly any additional postage on packages 
delivered to him. Naturally, the sender charges this postag: 
in with the purchase price of the article. Furthermore, whe: 

packages of eggs or other 
food products are sent t 





would increase not at all. 

But a test on one route 
running out from an east- 
ern Pennsylvania town of 
11,000 inhabitants during 
the month of June pro- 
duced the following busi- 
two dozen 
Y6 quarts strawberries and 
14 quarts of raspberries; 
postage $1.36; carrier's 


commissions 65 cents. 


ness eggs, 





The carrier on this 
route cannot be blamed 





nearby cities in the con- 
tainers which must be 
returned, the receiver is 
under the necessity ol 
paying the additional cost 
on each container sent 
back to the farm. This 
puts the farm-to-cit) 
parcel post business at a 
considerable disadvan- 
tage on small packages. In 
addition to these increases 
on parcel post, heavy in 
creases were laid on the 





much if he concludes that 
this is not very good busi- 
ness for him. In fact, the 
post office department is 
having much difficulty in 
securing carriers who are willing to give the plan a trial. 
Most local carriers seem to prefer to get thru with their 
route as early in the day as possible and take up some other 
job for the afternoon and evening. 

The parcel post was established largely at the behest of 
1¢ farmer and only after a long hard struggle on the part of 


the national grange and other farm organizations was it pos- 


™ 
Thus 


sible to get congress to pass the necessary legislation to 
establish the parcel post system. The argument at that 
time was that this would benefit thecity as well as the coun- 
try by enabling the farm producer and the city consumer 
to get closer together and to deal directly without the inter- 
vention of the middleman. 

What is the trouble? Why is it that the rural carrier’s 
wagon or car returns to the local post office practically empty 
so far as parcel post packages are concerned? 

Is it because cooperative marketing groups now attend 
to much of this local collecting and shipping to market? Is 
it because the roadside markets found along most highways 
leading out from the cities now enable the city motorist to 
deal directly with the farmer at the latter’s own front gate? 
Is it due to the motor express service which has grown up in 
many communities either independently or in connection 
with a milk collecting route running into some large city? 
Or is it because with an automobile on nearly every farm 
these days, some member is usually looking for a good excuse 
to drive to town and is willing to carry in a few food packages 
which might otherwise go by parcel post? 

It must not be concluded from the above, however, that 
the farmer is losing his interest in parcel post. This is far 
from the case. The farmer’s interest has simply shifted. He 
is now more interested in receiving packages than in sending 
them. Reports made by the federal post office department 


indicate that from fifteen to twenty times as many parcel 
post packages are delivered to the farmer as are collected 
from him for transportation thru the mails. The receiving 
end of this business seems to be increasing right along while 
the sending end is an insignificant amount. 

All this has an important bearing on the question of parcel 


far the volume of farm products sent by parcel post has 
not been great. Could it be increased with profit 


special services which go 
with this parcel post move- 
ment of food packages. 
Money orders. C. O. D. 
and insurance rates were 
all greatly increased on the smaller amounts—the amounts 
ordinarily involved in the farmer’s parcel post business 

Now after a month or two trial of these new rates the 
postal committee is considering a new bill and finds that the 
higher rates are not bringing in much more revenue than the 
old rates. Evidently the point of diminishing returns has 
been reached in the relationship between postal rates and 
the volume of business carried. This fact does not, however, 
deter congress from considering further large increases in 
postal rates. In fact, as this is written there is much reason 
for believing that congress will be asked to establish even 
higher rates on several classes of mail including parcel post. 

Farm organizations protest against this trend, of course, 
but they have concluded that something more than merely 
protesting must now be done. Both the farm bureau and the 
grange are working on a constructive program which they 
will urge upon congress. 

This program consists of two parts: 

First, they insist that very large savings can be made in 
postal operations by reorganization in several branches of 
the service and by greater economy and efficiency thruout. 
In presenting this program to the postal committee last 
summer, Mr. E. B. Reid, representing the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, said: 

“After giving the entire postal system no small amount of 
study we have concluded that the post office department 
applying the term to the business as a whole—finds itself 
today in very much the position of a great business estab- 
lishment of long standing and widespread operations that 
has gone on from year to year piling up expenses and over- 
head, permitting abuses of good business sense to take root 
here and there and fearing to hurt someone’s feelings by cut- 
ting to the bone and getting back to a fundamenta! competi- 
tive business basis. Finally when bankruptcy begins to stare 
business or institution of this kind in the face, its managers 
invariably endeavor to make up for their soft-heartedness 
and lack of enterprise by demanding a raise in rates. 

“We insist that the post office department be considered 
and treated just as any other bank- (Continued on page 6U 
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What Our Readers Say About Their Radios 


They Are Getting Pleasure, Profit, Health and Entertainment 


By KIRK FOX 


OR several months we had been feeding a bunch of hogs 
F for market. Each day we would get the market reports 

over our radio from Chicago or elsewhere. When we 
thought the price was as high as it would go, we sold and 
the market has been on the decline ever since,’ writes 
Ezra R. Smith of Columbia county, Wisconsin. From Walsh 
county, North Dakota, W. W. Hynek writes that during 
the past winter he heard 
market reports from an 


“Plant by faith only, harvest by hope mainly, and market 
by accident mostly.”” Thus writes Mrs. Wm. H. Nolin, 
Polk county, Lowa. 

The long, dreary winter evenings when farm folks are 
pretty completely cut off from the outside world are respon- 
sible for the installation of thousands of radio sets. The 
desire for good music and wholesome entertainment appar- 

ently is the keenest at 
that time. “The radio 





authority in Washing- 
ton who said the price of 
wheat would go just so 
high and then take a 
sudden drop. Wheat 
went two cents above the 
mark he had set and 
then dropped eleven 
cents in about two 
hours. “When wheat 
hit that price in Minne- 
apolis, it was $1.83 here. 
We sold two-thirds of 
our wheat for the top 
figure,” says Hynek. A 
similar experience is re- 
ported by Milton Bas- 
tian, Brown county, 
Wisconsin. His father, 
because of radio reports, 
sold his wheat for $1.75. A few days later the elevator man 
wanted to sell it back. 

The radio has proved its value repeatedly to fruit men. 
Lyle M. Parks, Bay county, Michigan, saved $15 at one 
time and $20 another time on his berry crop, owing to fluctu- 
ations in the market during canning season. Because they 
are in the fruit-growing business, the markets and weather 
reports are of special interest to J. N. Johnston of Oak Hill 
Fruit Farm, Benton county, Arkansas. Many times these 
reports have proved very valuable, he says. 

From Faribault county, Minnesota, Mrs. W. C. Ogilvie 
writes that they received more for their cattle and hogs 
because of the radio market reports. The weather reports 
also enabled them to get this spring’s seeding done before 
the rains. “From a business standpoint, with livestock to 
be marketed in carload lots, it was impossible to keep posted 
on market conditions by mail or telephone,” states Will F. 
Jelinek of Butler county, Nebraska, “and order a car in time 
without running into a strike or market break. A switch- 
men’s strike in Omaha a few years ago cost me $250 on one 
car which would not happen with today’s radio-casting of 
hews. 

“When we get ready to sell chickens or stock, we always 
wait to sell until after we 
hear the markets by radio. 
Then we know just how 
much we ought to get from 
our home buyers. We have 
also found the weather re- 
ports very accurate,” says 
Mrs. Oren E. Hickman, Iro- 
quois county, Illinois. “Fath- 
er and I ship quite a lot of 
tock and farm 260 acres,” 
e learn from a letter written 

Burneal T. Sawyer, Mac- 
ipin county, Illinois. ““With 
ir radio we get the market 

ery day and know just 











An Indiana farmer and his wife enjoying a radio program 





has ended the dull eve- 
nings when pa came in 
after chores to look over 
the paper and we all 
guessed we would go to 
bed,” Philip Stahl, 
Courtland county, New 
York, tells us. 

The cold, stormy win- 
ter evenings during the 
winter months, dreaded 
by country people, are 
in reality a luxury, thinks 
Mrs. C. L. Weisbrod, 
Emmet county, Iowa. 
They permit the family 
to gather around the 
radio, armed with rock- 
ers and pillows, to hear 
programs as far east as 
Springfield, Massachusetts, south to Texas and Florida, 
west to Los Angeles and Portland and north to Winnipeg, 
Canada. “Our only entertainment consisted of one lecture 
a month in a town five and a half miles away and dances 
which we do not care for,’ says Mrs. E. E. Strohman, 
Douglas county, Wisconsin. “With our radio we have lis- 
tened to entire plays from Denver, good music and other 
features too numerous to mention.”’ One family told abbut 
two hours of hilarious laughter listening to “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” 

“The best radio program I ever listened to was-a stamp 
dance by Osage Indians which sounded just like it did thirty 
years ago in Old Oklahoma,” writes George H. Jenkins, 
Bleasden, Oklahoma. A Wisconsin farm wife says her hus- 
band has spent many more nights at home since installing 
their radio than before. This tip may be useful in other 
places. Harry Schalip, Union county, Ohio, says his wife 
enjoyed going a lot and got “kind of miffed’’ when she had 
to stay at home. With the radio she is contented and 
happy. 

“With six small children on a large farm nine miles from 
town I can truthfully say the radio is the only outside enjoy- 
ment I get,” says one Illinois woman. “I picked up the 
8. O. 8. call of a steamer on 
the Atlantic ocean calling 
for DH4B and also heard 
DH4B answer but the sig- 
nals were too weak for me to 
catch the name of the steam- 
er,” this Tlinois woman 
tells us. Hundreds of letters 
tell of receiving concerts 
by famous musicians, 
the president’s inaugural 
address and features former- 
ly accessible to but very few 
people. Many tell us how 
their radio has filled their 
home almost every evening 








hen to ship.” Earl A. Hall 
Champaign county, Illi- 
is, says he plans all his 
rk according to the weath- 
forecast. By keeping in touch with the weather reports, 
W. 8. Moore, Pontotoc county, Oklahoma, avoids such 
isses from sudden changes as frozen water pipes, 
bursted radiators, chilled chicks and pigs. 
Now that weather, crop and market reports are within 
reach of every farmer, he is no longer obliged to: 


John Ostrand is a Kansas farmer. He finds the radio market 
reports valuable 





with neighbors and how the 
friendships thus formed are 
worth many times the in- 
vestment. , 
Besides entertainment people are getting good health 
thru their radios. Mrs. Griff R. Savage, of Meigs county, 
Ohio, was a shut-in for six months following a serious illness. 
She became interested in the physical culture exercises 
broadcast from Pittsburgh and Cincinnati and after a few 
lessons, stopped taking medicine. (Continued.on page 46 
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Uncle Sam a Protector of Wild 
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Life 


The Fight to Keep Our Wild Resources from Becoming Extinct 


By HARRY C. OBERHOLSER 


HEN the white man first came to America, he 

found a land abounding in wild life. Great forests 

covered much of the country, and in them lived 
many kinds of game—deer, moose, elk, grouse, and wild 
turkey; over the plains roamed countless buffaloes, ante- 
lopes, and prairie chickens; the streams teemed with fish, 
and myriads of waterfowl literally covered the lakes, marshes 
and prairies. 

The supply of wild life then seemed inexhaustible, but in 
the comparatively short space of time that has intervened 
between that day and our own, the forests, fish and game 
have been so 
greatly reduced that 
the danger point 
has now been 
reached. Wildfowl 
are not more than 
one-tenth as numer- 
ous as they were, 
and our total avail- 
able timber supply 
is already two-thirds 
consumed. 

It must be evi- 
dent to all thinking 
people, farmers as 
well as others, that 
the proper protec- 
tion and economical 
use of our remaining 
wild life resources 
are very essential if we are to keep these resources at all; 
but someone may ask, What is economical use of wild life? 

It certainly is not economy to use these resources up en- 
tirely, and thus cut off the supply forever; but we are doing 
this at the present time almost as fast as we can. Conserva- 
tion is not merely hoarding; it is the careful use that will 
allow the reproduction of our forests, fish, game, and fur- 
bearing animals to sch an extent as will maintain a perma- 
nent supply. So regulated, these wild life resources become 
real crops. How, then, can these wild life crops be best 
cultivated? In the case of the forests, the cardinal principles 
are to replant cut-over lands on a large scale and to prevent 
fires and other waste. Plant a new tree for every one cut. 
In the case of animal life, restock waters with fish where 
necessary by artificial means, replacing all those that have 
been caught. Provide proper breeding and feeding grounds 
for game, as well as protection against improper hunting by 
restricting the privilege within 
reasonable limits. Much of this 





Government men rescuing fish from a land-locked lake along the Mississippi 


One of the best and most widely known of the federa) 
organizations that are eng in the saving of our wild 
life resources is the bureau of fisheries. Its efforts in main- 
taining the supply of our food fishes alone entitles it to 
the gratitude and the support of the nation. 

Fish hatcheries have been established in various parts of 
the United States, where food fishes are propagated and 
whence distributed to individuals, associations, state com- 
missions, national parks and other federal preserves, for 
planting in suitable waters. This insures a fresh fish food su 
ply for many people who would otherwise be deprived of 4 

The commercial 
fisheries, ee 
ly those of the shad, 
herring and salmon, 
— the coasts of 
the United States, 
are aided largely by 
fish planted by the 
bureau itself, by 
which means deple- 
tions are restored. 
Some idea of the ex- 
tent to which this 
is carried on may be 

thered from the 

act that five billion 

fishes and fish eggs 
are each year pro- 
duced, or saved for 
this purpose, by the 
federal bureau of fisheries. Such operations are real con- 
servation, since the eggs that produce these fishes would 
otherwise be lost. 

The fish rescue work is one of the most interésting features 
of fish culture, and is carried on chiefly in the Mississippi 
Valley. It consists in the removal to open water of all the 
fishes that by the subsiding of flood waters are caught in 
landlocked ponds and sloughs in the bottom lands, where 
if left alone they would perish from lack of food, or from the 
gradual drying up of these ponds. In the year 1921 there 
were saved in this way 178,000,000 fishes. Furthermore, the 
saving of these fishes is—for restocking purposes—abso- 
lutely vital to the perpetuation of the fisheries in Iowa and 
other states of the upper Mississippi Valley. In fact, 
without the federal bureau of fisheries many of our most 
valuable food fishes would soon become extinct. 

One of the obstacles to fish propagation and protection is 

the pollution of streams from 
industrial plants and slaughter 





can be accomplished for game 
by establishing a sufficient num- 
ber of wild-life refuges and public 
shooting-grounds, where hunt- 
ing would be carried on under 
careful supervision; and ~ by 
propagating game for liberation. 

Farmers and other individuals 
can do much to help by their 
personal influence and by the 
proper management of their 
private lands. States can do 
more by state-owned forests, 
fish hatcheries, and game refuges 
as well as by wise laws. These, 
however, are not enough, and 





houses, and from other causes. 
Such impurity of the water is 
a serious menace and often kills 
all the fish in the stream. A 
satisfactory remedy for this is 
greatly needed. 

Fish ponds on the farm, to 
raise food fishes, can easily be 
made profitable by proper and 
careful management, and should 
receive much more attention 
from farmers than has hitherto 
been given them. 

A considerable part of the 
work of the biological survey, in 
the department of agriculture, 
is concerned with the preserva- 





federal assistance is needed to 
coordinate the efforts of indi- A 
viduals and states, and to carry 

on conservation on a much larg- 

er scale and over a much wider area than is possible for 
either individuals orstates. Federal help in this matter like- 
wise has the advantage of better continuity of policy and, 
as a result, greater permanence. These advantages pos- 
sessed by the federal government in conservation work have 
already been recognized. Almost all the federal executive 


departments have now more or less to do with the con- 
servation of our natural resources. 


ird refuge for water fowl 


tion and increase of wild bird 
and mammal life. The results 
obtained by the work of this 
bureau der onstrate the value of federal conservation 
activities. 

One of the most important means of protecting game and 
other birds is the establishment of refuges. There are now 
sixty-eight such federal refuges administered by the bio- 
logical survey, several of them chiefly for waterfowl. So 
valuable an asset for food and for sport are the water birds, 
like ducks, that the biological survey (Continued on page 88 
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Tripoli or Libya and Tunis 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 
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Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








AST month we took a 
look at the great Sahara 
Desert but before leaving 

it we must get a glimpse of one 
of its buried cities that is being 
resurrected from its sandy 
tomb. The name of this city is 
Timgad, and Carpenter calls it 
“The Pompeii of Africa.” 
Timgad was founded by the 
Roman emperor, Trajan. Some 
of the old buildings that the French are digging out of the sand 
today were constructed by the soldiers in Trajan’s army. 

\t the beginning, Timgad was a sort of a fortification at the 
intersection of six Roman highways. Later on it became a great, 
commercial city and many rich people made it their home as is 
evidenced by the uncovering of the luxuries and glories of the 
old Roman civilization. Still later it had not a little semblance 
of a Christian religious center for it was the home of St. 
Augustine, one of the great churchmen of the latter part of the 
fourth century. 

The Arabians captured Timgad in the seventh century and 
later destroyed it and for a thousand 
years it was practically forgotten. Being 
near the Atlas Mountains, which are the 
northern boundary line of the desert, the 
dust and sand gradually covered it up. 
Quite recently the French discovered the 
ruins and are uncovering them. 

\ltho covering but a small area— 
Carpenter says about one hundred 

res—it contained thousands of people. 
They have uncovered an old theater 
vhich seated more than four thousand 
people. A very interesting fact is that it 
was a city with many modern improve- 
ments. The narrow streets were paved 
with great blocks of limestone. These 
thorofares were laid out in regular 
squares. Under the paving in each street 
was a deep sewer with which almost 

very house in the city was connected. 
Chere were also public comfort stations. 

Several times I have walked thru the 
streets of old Pompeii and examined the 
deep ruts worn in the stone pavement by 
the chariot wheels. In Timgad are simi- 
lar ruts in the pavement. Curbstones 
lined the streets and marble columns 
lined the boulevards, Some of the gates 
were decorated with carvings. Like most Roman cities a great 
ich led to the forum. Near this was a great market place where 
people gathered to buy and sell. Some of the marble counters 
used by butchers are in place today. These bear nicks made by 
os ees of long ago. Even their scales and weights have 

een found. 

In this ancient city were some large palaces. Carpenter says 
he explored one of these that had more than sixty rooms. Some 
of our modern bathrooms with mosaic floors were outdone by 
these people of old. Quoting a paragraph from Carpenter in 
“From Tangier to Tripoli,” one of the books this author com- 
pleted just before his death which occurred a few months ago 
he says, “‘There are ruins of baths here which show that this old 
town of Timgad, of anywhere from fifty to one hundred thou- 

sand people, had better accommodations of that kind than our 
largest cities of today. Just outside the chief entrance gate 
stands the remains of an enormous building, covering almost 
two acres, which was devoted to bathing and gymnastics.” 

(he same author declares that there were hot chambers for 

1m and vapor baths as well as cold plunges and swimming 

ols. The hot rooms had underground flues and after all these 
hundreds of years the heating arrangements could be repaired 
nd used without much trouble. : 

in one of the old temples in Timgad the walls are six feet thick 

! made of large blocks of stone. Great columns fifty feet high 

| which were fluted and carved with figures of wondrous 

ity still stand bearing silent testimony of the glories of days 
ne. Great stone tables where the eee offered sacrifice to 





Roman gods are in their places today as they were left hun- 

ls of years ago. 

_ Tripoli, or ancient Libya, is so large that our great state of 
lexas could be placed in the center with Iowa, Illmois, Indiana 
ni Massachusetts in each corner and then there would be space 

left. Most of the country, however, is desert. Its six mi lion 
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A native and his musical instrument 


people are made up largely of 
Negroes, Arabs and Jews. The 
religion is largely Mohamme- 
dan. 

The Turco-Italian war ot 
1911 gave Tripoli to Italy. A 
Roman province in the days of 
old Roman glory, the country 
was conquered by the Arabs 
and later by the Turks. The country has a coast line of eight 
hundred miles and the tillable land consists of a strip along the 
coast and some oases in the desert. Such products as olives, 
figs, l}émons, grapes and bananas are raised. Sponge fishing alone 
nets the country nearly $400,000 annually. 

Cattle, horses and camels are reared in Tripoli. A million and 
a half dollars’ worth of ostrich feathers are exported annuall 
from this country. Various minerals, salt and sulphur are mined. 
Morocco leather goods, clothing, sacking and skin products are 
manufactured. Barley is the chief food of many of the people. 

The chief seaport and commercial center is the city of Tri voli. 
It contains almost as many people as Sioux City, Iowa. The 
city used to be a great piratical stronghold. Traveling along the 
coast a year ago I heard many stories of 
the pirate days recounted. These pirates 
took tribute from nearly all the ships on 
the Mediterranean and they often cap- 
tured Christians and held them for ran- 
som or made slaves of them. 

The harbor of Tripoli was the scene of 
a naval engagement in which the United 
States had the leading part. It was in 
February, 1804. These pirates had cap- 
tured one of our frigates, the Philadel- 
phia, and at the time it was fast on a reef 
in the harbor. The Turks had declared 
war on Uncle Sam and our government 
had sent Lieutenant Stephen Decatur 
with a squadron over to teach the Turk- 
ish pirates a lesson: b 

Lieutenant Decatur was the son of 
Commodore Decatur and being almost 
bred on the sea he was not afraid of the 
devil himself. Picking a crew he went 
into this harbor, recaptured the Phila- 
delphia and burned her on the reef where 
she was fast. This daring lieutenant and 
his crew escaped without injury and for 
this exploit was promoted to captain. 

The city of Tripoli looks almost like a 
fortress. Located on a beautiful bay at 
the entrance of which are great sentinel rocks, its white houses 
built of stone make it look like a great fort. At one end of the 
bay is a great fortified castle in which are the government 
offices. As the religion is largely Mohammedan there are more 
than a jhundred mosques in the city. The chief streets of the 
city are narrow and so many of them are covered that it is a 
city of caverns. But we must leave Tripoli and get a look at 
Tunis in general and old Carthage in particular. 

Tunis is not quite as large as the state of Iowa. It has been a 
French possession since 1881. Its valleys are well watered and 

riculture is the leading industry. She raises six million bushels 
of wheat, about as much barley and half as much oats annually. 
She has twelve million olive trees and more than a million date 
trees. She manufactures wool fabrics, caps, soap and leather 

oods largely. She has horses, cattle, camels, sheep and goats. 
She produces twelve million gallons of wine waaay: 

The great forests of Tunis cover three million acres. She has 
three hundred and twenty-five thousand acres of cork. Her 
mineral products are worth nearly ten million dollars per year. 
She has two million people. They have about a thousand miles 
of railroad. 

The city of Tunis, the capital, contains about two hundred 
thousand people and is the largest city in Africa outside of 
Egypt. The seventy thousand Mohammedans in the city are 
so fanatical that one dare not go into their mosques and if a 
Christain should attempt to enter one of their homes without 
permigsion he would likely be killed. 

The Tunisians are great manufacturers of perfumes. Some of 
the finest perfumes in the world comefrom thisland. Some of it 
is worth its weight in gold. Strangeas it may seem the Arabs 
are great people for perfume. They use it even in their baths. 

The city of Tunis is quite up-to-date. They have electric 
lights, street cars, beautiful parks, large banks and department 
stores, theaters and dance halls and (Continued on page 88 
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EGGS FROM TUBERCULAR FOWLS 

Would hens’ eggs laid by a hen affected 
to a slight degree with tuberculosis be 
infested with tubercular germs? Or would 
a hen have to have tuberculosis in an ad- 
vanced stage to lay tubercular eggs?— 
¥.a& 

Certainly your question cannot be an- 
swered definitely, but probably if the hen 
were infected with tuberculosis of- the 
intestines, of the bones, or organ other 
than the reproductive organs, the egg 
would contain no tuberculosis germs. Re- 
gardless of that point, however, the hen 
would bein a weakened condition no matter 
where the tuberculosis might be found. It 
is to be expected that the chick so unfor- 
tunate as to be hatched from the egg the 
hen might lay would have less resistance 
than a chick hatched from an egg laid by 
a normal, healthy hen. Tuberculosis 
germs are entirely too common every place 
and the chick with the lower resistance 
might be expected to become more easily 
infected by tuberculosis germs. Hens in 
the moderately and particularly the ad- 
vanced stage of tubercular trouble have 
no vitality for egg production. 


VALUE OF PUMPKIN FOR FOOD 


I would like to know the ingredients of 
a pumpkin as a cattle fattening feed, and 
if it is a good feed.—R. L. E., Ind. 

A ton of pumpkins including seeds 
equals in feeding value for dairy cows 
about 333 to 400 pounds mixed hay or 
800 pounds corn silage. As the seeds 
contain much nutrient they should not 
be removed before feeding, according to 
Henry and Morrison. 


BEARING AGE OF WALNUTS 

At what age could we expect nuts from 
a black walnut grove planted three years 
ago? Of course, we are interested mostly 
in the walnuts for timber, but we would 
just like to know about how soon black 
walnuts usually bear—L. W. A., Iowa. 

Black walnuts usually bear, or rather 
begin bearing, at about seven or eight 
years of age, the crop increasing from 
year to year. It depends on the way they 
are cared for in a measure, of course, as 
with any other sort of nut or fruit trees, 
but usually plantations are bearing quite 
heavily by the time they are ten or twelve 
years of age when they are well cared for. 








WARRANTY VS. QUITCLAIM DEED 

What is the difference between a war- 
ranty deed and a quitclaim deed? Is one 
any better than the other? If John Smith 
gives a quitclaim deed on a piece of land to 
John Jones, does that make it a joint deed 
between the husband and wife? In case 
the husband died would the land belong to 
the wife, regardless of other heirs?—R. D., 
Michigan. 

One who gives a warranty deed guar- 
antees that the deed conveys good title to 
the property covered by it, excepting as 
the deed may make exceptions as to ex- 
isting mortgages, etc. If the guarantee is 
broken, the purchaser of the property has 
a valid claim for damages against the per- 
son who gave the deed. If the seller hap- 
pens to be judgment proof, however, the 
warranty will be no good. This is why 
purchasers ought to require the seller to 
furnish an abstract of title brought downto 
date, showing that the title is good. 

A quitclaim deed does not guarantee 
that the person who gives it has good title, 
or in fact any title at all, to the property. 
It. simply means that he gives to the 
grantee all the title he has to the property, 





Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, *“‘Subscribers’ laformation Bureau,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











if any. This kind of a deed is usually given, 
when a defective warranty deed has been 
given and the heirs of the grantor desire to 
cure the defect by releasing any claim on 
their part, but without guaranteeing the 
title personally, or where the title to prop- 
erty is poor and the seller does not desire 
to guarantee it. 

It is possible that under the laws of 
Michigan, a quitclaim deed to husband 
and wife, without specifying their respec- 
tive interests, would be held to give the 
survivor absolute title on death of either. 
But to avoid sible claims of interests 
by the heirs of the person dying first, the 
deed should specify that the husband and 
wife take it as joint tenants and that title 
is to pass to the survivor. The deed 
should be drawn by a careful attorney. 


FATTENING RATION FOR DUCK- 
LINGS 

We have a number of ducklings to 
fatten for market. Would you give sug- 

stions as to a ration? We are now feed- 
ing them a ration consisting of equal parts 
bran and cornmeal with some table 
scraps. The bran and cornmeal are 
mixed with milk. They have a good pond 
in which to swim.— Mrs. R. D. C., West 

a. 

It would be well to remove the ducklings 
to a feeding pen shortly. Any good vy 
spot is satisfactory. There should, of 
course, be shade. In any case remove the 
ducks from water, tho they should have 
at all times plenty of good fresh water for 
drinking purposes. Gradually increase 
the proportion of cornmeal, which may 
or may not be mixed with the milk. Mix- 
ing with milk is excellent if uneaten feed 
is not left around to sour. The proportion 
of cornmeal to bran may be increased un- 


til the ration consists of about four parts 
of cornmeal to one of bran, all mixed to a 
thick mash with skimmilk. Feed the 


ducklings four or five times daily. It is 
well to have right around ten to fifteen 
percent of meatscrap in the ration, unless 
plenty of milk is available. 


BUTTER DOES NOT KEEP 


We have been making butter for city 
customers, but have had some complaints 
since warm weather started. The butter 
gets strong very quickly. We can see 
quite a difference ourselves. We are 
handling the milk and cream exactly as 
we handled it all last winter with the ex- 
ception of cooling it, and with this, we 
are taking special precautions. As soon as 
the cream is separated, we place it in a 
cooling vat containing ice water. Still 
we are having trouble. Could you inform 
us just where our trouble is, and how to 
go about it to correct it?—A. O. D., Ind. 

It will be almost impossible to set down 
any one factor in this particular instance 
to determine the reason for the poor 
quality of the butter obtained from the 
cream. However, it is quite evident that 
there is some contamination. In order to 
produce a milk of low germ contents and 
therefore a good quality of butter, of 
course clean healthy cows are necessary. 
Clean, sterile pails, separator, and other 
dairy utensils are called for, cleanliness in 
the method of milking must be main- 
tained, and prompt cooling to fifty d 
fahrenheit or below is essential. At 
the latter factor is being complied with. 
We presume the cows are clean and 
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healthy, and that the milking is done in . 
cleanly way. Were this not the cas: 
probably some difficulty would have been 
experienced during the winter, as at the 
present time. We believe that the faut 
is with the dairy utensils. These should 
be carefully scalded or steamed and steri- 
lized after using each time, and set out in 
the sun. Some are following a practice 
of simply rinsing the separator at nigh: 
with cold water, and then giving the 
separator a thoro cleaning after use in the 
morning. This is not so objectionable in 
the winter time if the separator is in a 
cold unheated location, but in the sum- 
mer it is almost impossible to get a cream 
of low germ contents with such a method 
We wonder if you are following this prac- 
tice. See that the cream is placed to ripen 
in a location where there is no possible 
chance for dust or other contaminating 
influence to enter in. See that all utensils 
with which the cream and milk come in 
contact are well tinned. It will be essential 
in locating this trouble to eliminate one 
by one all possible causes or sources of 
contamination. 


GROWING MUSHROOMS 


Would it be possible and practicable for 
us to grow mushrooms for our own use 
= for marketing in a small way?—P. J., 

0. 

Mushroom culture is not particularly 
difficult if a few, well defined principles 
are followed. Where there is an assured 
market, the practice is profitable. Anyone 
interested in this subject should write to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for farmers’ 
bulletin No. 342, which goes into the mat- 
ter very completely. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the complete process of 
producing mushrooms in the limited space 
available. 


WHERE ADULT CHILDREN WORK 
FOR PARENTS 


When a single woman of age has been 
away from home earning wages for many 
years and quits and goes home to her 
parents and stays, can she draw wages, or 
will there have to be writings? If I stay 
and work will the rest come in and share 
it with me?—H. A. M., Minn. 

It is not necessary that there be a writ- 
ten contract before an adult child may 
draw wages for work done at home, and 
especially where the child returns home 
after becoming of age. But it is always 
best to have such an a ment where 
there is any chance of misunderstanding 
Usually the circumstances under which 
child lives at home are such that the 
parents do not have occasion for assuming 
that pay is expected. In such cases, no 
claim can be enforced against them or 
their estate. But where there is an under- 
standing on both sides that the child's 
services are to be paid for, that under- 
standing governs. If the amount of wages 
is upon, that amount is recoveral)/e 
If ro amount is agreed upon, a reasonable 
amount is collectible. In the case men- 
tioned I recommend that there be a writ- 
ten contract clearly setting forth the 
agreement so that it may be enforced 
against the parent’s estate. It will be best 
to have the agreement drawn by some 
local attorney who will probably not 
c more than five dollars for drawing 
it.—A. L. H. 8S. 


H. L. Ludwig of Ohio uses a bee smoker 
to drive rats out where his dog can catch 
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the Extra Process 


— no extra cost to tire buyers 


Many people who nearly three years ago saw 
the first sets of Balloon Tires ever made, which 
were designed and developed by Firestone and 
were being tested on factory cars, doubted that 
such thin-walled tires would stand the hard 
usage demanded of pneumatic tires. 


The important thing they overlooked, how- 
ever, was the Firestone extra process of Gum- 
Dipping—which insulates every fiber of every 
cord with rubber and gives to the thin walls the 
extra strength needed to withstand the extra 
flexing strain. 

Gum-Dipping impregnates the cords with rub- 
ber so that friction is minimized, which explains 
why Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords keep 
so cool even in extra hard service. Since heat is so 
destructive to tire life it becomes apparent why 
Firestone Balloons give such unheard of mileage, 


MOST MILES 


making them the most economical tires as well as 
the safest and most comfortable. It also explains 
why race drivers trust their lives to Firestone 
Tires while breaking all records for speed and 
endurance. 

On May 30th, this year, Gum-Dipped Bal- 
loons won the great Indianapolis 500-Mile 
Sweepstakes setting a new world record at the 
terrific speed of 101.13 miles an hour. On the 
Culver City, California, track, Firestone Bal- 
loons were on the car which set a 1000 mile 
record, averaging 70 miles per hour. The present 
records for Mt. Wilson and Pike’s Peak were 
made on these tough, enduring tires. 

Begin now to enjoy the greater advantages of 
these wonderful tires. Let the nearest Firestone 
Dealer equip your car—he will do it quickly and 
at low cost. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . . . 
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HITCHING THE SEED TO THE NEED 
FRANK BANTA farms 312 acres m 

Johnson county, Indiana. His is a 
conspicuous example of how a general 
farmer has profited thru the use of high- 
grade seeds. His most outstanding suc- 
cess has come from sowing Michikoff 


wheat, a variety originated by Purdue 
University and which retains its hard- 
ness under conditions in which hard 


wheats imported heretofore have turned 
soft. Banta has been growing certified 
wheat for four years, the last two years 
using Michakoff. 

The recent “Indiana bread from Indi- 
na wheat” campaign has been possible 

rgely thru the use of this new wheat. 
It is a better yielder than the soft wheats 
hitherto used. 

In 1922, Banta’s Michikoff wheat 
vielded 23 bushels to the acre while the 
iverage in the community was from 20 
to 21 bushels. Last fall, this owner took 
220 bushels to a local milling company 
where it was milled carefully as a test 
lot. It made as much flour as imported 
hard wheats and the flour had as high a 
gluten content. Upon these results, the 
miller agreed to pay the same price for 
wheat of this varnety, as for hard wheat 


bought in the West. Just then hard 
wheat price was 27 cents above local 


rices paid for soft wheat 
A loaf of bread from this particular 


lot of flour was sept to French Lick 
vhere the bakers were in a convention. 
This loaf was pronounced the best loat 


ver been ex- 


bakers’ bread that had « 
hibited. A little later, at an amstocratic 
bread conclave held in Chicago, a loaf 
of bread from this same lot of flour, 


molded by a local baker, scored the high- 

of any loaf exhibited. 
A Hardy Wheat 
During 1923, Banta produced 2,200 
bushels of this wheat, selling 900 bushels 
of it to local farmers and another 900 
bushels going to outside parties. When 
asked if he thought this variety of wheat 
would maintain its hardness under Indi- 
ina conditions, he said, “Certainly, if 
those who grow it take enough pains to 
h Saying this, he 
reached up and took down a can of 
wheat from the fireplace mantel. It dis- 
played the beautiful amber of hard win- 
ter wheat 


; 
es 


head select every year oe 


To follow up his statement on this 
point, he handed me two samples of 
wheat. One of these came out of a plot 


had grown from head-selected seed. 


he 
I had no diffi- 


The other was bin run. 


culty in determining which of these 
samples came from the head selected 
plot 

Banta continued, “You see, this wheat 


is a hybrid It has a tende ncy to revert 


o one or the other of its parents, so I 
have been head selecting, picking out 
heads that are typical of the variety. 


Last year I selected a large number and 
flailed out 90 pounds of seed In this 
way, I got seed for one and a half acres. 
Doing this every year will keep the vari- 
ety pure and true to type.” 
From these statements it might be in- 
ferred that the Banta farm is run by a 
lant breeder. This. however. is not the 
case, because the ideal, as expressed by 
owner, is to feed on the farm all that 
all that is fed, with 
the minimum of labor. In between the 
feeding and raising operations, there are 
ix acres of alfalfa that us a buffer. 
This alfalfa is a veritable shock ab- 


the 
is raised and raise 


act 


sorber, furnishing more feed those years 
when livestock over-balances the field 
crops and providing a grain crop con- 
erver those years when crops over- 
balance the livestock 


In the farm there are 90 acres of wood- 


land where. 27 


breeding shorthorn..cows 


S 
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with their various and sundry sons and 
daughters enjoy life during the growing 
season. The steers and most of the 
heifers are sold, only the best being kept 
to perpetuate the breed. The farm also 
carries twenty-two registered Berkshire 
sows that are bred for semi-annual lit- 
ters and by sowing high producing crops 
and feeding them into high-power live- 
stock, the output of the farm has been 
greatly increased. 

It seemed a mighty high quality of 
corn that Banta was scooping up for the 
hogs and having developed a respect for 
his crop efficiency ideas, I asked him 
what he thought about improving farm 
profits thru corn breeding. In emphatic 
terms, he asserted, “We have merely 
scratched the surface. Corn is grawn to 
feed,” said Banta, “and with the chang- 
ing demand for meat, we must gradually 
develop a different and better type of 
corn. Our corn is too chaffy and con- 
tains too much starch. 

Four Year Rotation 

Mr. Banta is working into a four-year 
rotation of corn, soybeans, wheat, and 
clover. Having 220 acres of plow land, 
this gives him 55 acres in each of four 
fields. He will not, however, have 55 
acres of soybeans growing alone. This 
field is to have 30 acres of soybeans and 
25 acres of soybeans and corn, rye to be 
sown in the soybeans and corn as early 
as possible. This calculated to fur- 
nish winter pasture for the hogs while 
they are working up into pork the soy- 
beans that have scattered out on that 
part of the field where soybeans were 
grown for grain. 

In the cornbelt, where farmers shuck 
corn more from habit and precedent 
than from necessity, stockmen will be in- 
terested to learn that Banta reduces the 
cost of harvesting his corn by snapping, 
rather than shucking or husking it. The 
men get out almost twice as much corn 
im a day and this hogman observes that 
hogs really eat the snapped corn better 
than that which has been husked. The 
husks seem to conserve the original nutty 
flavor of the corn. If the corn is in- 
clined to be wet, the husks keep it from 
getting mouldy m the crib. 

Because he has a large farm to man- 
age, this owner always has his weather 
eye out to reduce production costs. Last 
year he had four acres of corn cut and 
shredded, the labor charge alone against 
this four acres amounted to $25, or $6 

eracre. Corn from 31 acres was snapped 

rom the standing stalks for $18 or 58 
cents per acre. From this and similar 
data, Banta finds shredded fodder an 
expensive feed, altho he admits that an 
acre will produce about three times as 
much edible roughage when shredded 
over what is secured from stalk pasture. 
—I. J. M., Ind. 


ALFALFA ON SAND 


Wind-blown sand no longer has any 
terrors for J. H. Craft of Sherburne county, 
Minnesota. Alfalfa and cows have con- 
verted the light, sandy soil of his farm 
from the loss to the profit column. But 
the alfalfa had to come first. 

Grimm alfalfa seed at forty cents a 
pound was bought, even tho it seemed like 
sinking a wad of money. Contrary to the 
usual state, this sand was only slightly 
acid so no lime was applied. With the 
first seed, 300 pounds of inoculated soil 
was obtained. This was broadcast and 
harrowed in immediately. Thoro inocula- 
tion has been one of the most important 
factors leading to successful state. The 
soil is so thoroly dried and finely powdered 
asarule. After the seed has m moist- 
ened, the two are mixed. 

Alfalfa follows corn that has been ma- 
nured. In case a spot of corn is poor,"addi- 
tional manure is applied. Generally the 
soil is plowed in May or early June and 
kept clean until planting time m late June 
or early July. A corrugated packer is used 
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until the ground is so hard it cannot be 
dented with the heel. 

The seed is then broadcast at the rat, 
of ten to twelve pounds per acre and th, 
field harrowed opposite the directic; 
taken by the packer. In case the alfalfa 
injured by blowing sand, buckwheat at t}), 
rate of twenty pounds per acre is drillc. 
in the direction opposite to the prevailin, 
winds. 

There are now eighty-eight acres 
alfalfa on the farm, from which two cro; 
of hay and one of seed are harvested eac! 
year. Bluegrass and pocket gophers ha 
proved the worst enemies. The dis 
harrow gets out the grass and four or five 
hours spent each year distributing pota- 
toes charged with arsenic keep the gophers 
in their place. Late and early pasturing 
have invariably injured the stand. 


HANDY WIRE STAPLE PULLER 


When a wire fence has been fastened to 
wooden posts with wire staples and must 
be removed, it often proves a difficult job, 
especially if staples have been driven 
tight to the wires. 

A staple puller that will do the wor! 
well and do it every time can be made at 
home if you have blacksmith tools or you 
can have the village blacksmith make 
for you. 

Get a piece of tool steel, eighte: 
inches long. This is generally cut fro: 
long rods. Get the three-fourth-inch dia: 


r 
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eter size, heat well, flatten one end and 
bend it as shown in the illustration. Hav 
a slot cut in the flattened end large enoug 

to admit the ordinary fence staple free! 

This can be done with a hack saw and fil 
while the steel is softened by heating 
After you have done this, have the end 
hardened again; grind the points shar 
and with the use of this tool and a good 
hammer you can remove the tightest 
driven staple from the hardest wood 
pest. You can do it easily without cutting 
or damaging the fencing or barb wire. The 
eost is very small and it will prove to be a 
very useful tool in many ways.—J. R. K 


MOVABLE LOADING CHUTE 
A handy loading chute like the one 
shown may be made by any farmer. An 
old buggy axle and a pair of old culti- 
vator wheels were used for the truck and 
it is so balanced that a ten-year-old boy 

















can move it easily. The floor was laid th 
short way on two-by-fours turned on 
edge and one-by-four strips were place: 
eight inches apart on the floor to keep t' 
stock from slipping. The uprights we! 
tied together at the top to prevent t! 
sides from spreading. This chute was mac 
for an ordinary farm wagon, but it m: 
be used when loading into a truck by run- 
ning the wheels up on blocks, or, whe! 
loading into a low-wheeled wagon, holes 
may be dug out for the cultivator wheels 
—C. F., Mo. 
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Dont put 
one on your 


FORD 


Db” you ever see a man who seemed to be attempting to 
carry the whole hay field in one load? All the way 
in he would sprinkle a trail of hay, and every few yards he 
would dot the ground with a small hay stack. 





That is what you call “lazy man’s load”, Every farmer 
knows what it costs. The total possible gain isn’t worth the 
risk of spilling the load, or of putting a heavy strain on wagon 
or horses. 


“Cheap oil’? puts a “lazy man’s load” on your Ford engine. 
The most you can possibly save, figured on a price per quart 
basis, is a few dollars per year, perhaps $5.00. But price per 
quart doesn’t begin to measure the real cost of lubrication. 


Price per quart doesn’t include the “lazy man’s load’”’ re- 
sults,—the prematurely-worn pistons and rings, the burned- 
out bearings, the quickly-formed carbon, the loss of power, 
and the fewer miles per gallon. 


The accurate way to figure lubrication costs is price per 
mile, On that basis Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E”’ is the cheapest 
Ford oil that money can buy. It atomizes freely, sprays over 
every moving surface, and clings with unusual tenacity. This 
means the greatest possible protection against wear and 
expensive repairs, 


An overheated Ford engine is decidedly rare when Mobiloil 
“Ee” is used. The amount of carbon that accumulates is sur- 
prisingly small. The increased oil mileage is surprisingly 
large, so large that this feature alone usually results in a re- 
duced expenditure for oil itself. 


With Mobiloil “E” in your crankcase you can expect to 
secure the economy and smooth-running satisfaction that the 
Ford Motor Company builds into every car. In the differential 
of your Ford you secure the same economy by using Mobiloil 
“CC” or Mobilubricant, as specified in the Chart of Recom- 
mendations. For your Fordson Tractor use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer and Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in winter. 





Let this sign help 


you to se®ure the 


real satisfaction 

and low pagers | 

expenses {* whic 
roperly-lubricated 
ords are famous. 
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Branches in principal cities ADDRESS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO OR KANSAS CITY 























RYE AND VETCH BUILD SOIL 


\ 7E had a very poor field and were un- 
decided as to just what to do, but cir- 

cumstances decided for us. We had been 
reading of hairy vetch as a soil restorer, 
and just about this time a farmer in a 
near-by locality was demonstrating on a 
run-down farm what could be done with 
vetch as a means of building up poor land. 
We visited him one day and made it a 
point to learn if this was the remedy we 
needed for our field. He advised us to try 
it 

Previous to our trip to his farm we had 
been thinking of sowing rye, and when 
we came home we had about decided that 
if we failed with vetch we would be out 
just the added cost of the vetch and bac- 
teria. So, purchasing some vetch seed and 
mixing it with the rye so as to make a 
mixture of one vetch to six rye and inocu- 
lating it well with vetch bacteria, we 
seeded in late September—too late, for 
experience taught us to sow during the 
first half of September. We got a good 
stand despite the fact that we had seeded 
too late 

Our venture with vetch and rye was the 
joke of the neighborhood, for no vetch 
had ever been grown here, and many were 
ready with criticism, but none had been 
able to give a remedy that would bring 
paying crops. When we rea.ized $35 an 
acre from this field that had previously 
not paid for the labor to try to grow crops, 
the attitude changed, and all the seed was 
sold at home at $2.50 per bushel, the crop 
having been about twenty-five percent 
vetch 

The balance of the field had been seeded 
to soybeans in part and the balance to 
field peas and oats. The soys did fairly 
well but the oats and peas failed. After 
the soys, oats and peas, and the crop of 
vetch and rye were harvested, we disced 
the entire field and seeded it to vetch and 
rye. 


Used No Manure 


During the three years we carried on 
this work of rebuilding we used no manure 
or fertilizer except the third year. When 
we first seeded to vetch and rye we applied 
a half ton of lime per acre to correct the 
acidity and insure inoculation, for the soil 
was far from sweet. We knew that our 
test was not fair, for, while we knew vetch 
would add fertility in the form of nitrogen, 
yet we also knew that the phosphoric acid 
and potash were at a minimum, but we 
figured that the nitrogen content was 
still lower. We knew that the vetch would 
supply its oh nitrogen, because the bac- 
teria were present to extract it from the 
air and we were willing to take chances, 
for we wished to test the merits of vetch 
as a soil-restorer. We were accustomed to 
failures on this piece of ground and did 
not worry. Without going into details it is 
sufficient to say that we realized about 
$45 per acre from it the second year, the 
vetch and rye mixture selling for $3 a 
bushel as it came from the machine, it 
being from 20 to 25 percent vetch. 

We were not yet satisfied. We again 
diseed the same piece of ground and seeded 
it to vetch and rye, this time applying 
200 pounds acid phosphate per acre. This 
time we seeded earlier as we also had the 
second year of the experiment. The vetch 
grew better each year. The third crop 
was a beauty. The vetch was far better 
than the two preceding seasons, when we 
were able to cut with the binder. The 
third crop was so heavy that we had to 
abandon the idea of using the binder, and 
use the mower. As we mowed the growth, 


we forked it aside so the mower would not 
pass over the swath and shatter the seed. 

Altho the yetch was good and i rye 
stand heavy, yet the rye did not fill well 
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and this cut down the yield. However 
we realized $40 per acre from the third 
suecessive crop. Three successive crops 
of vetch and rye yielded $35, $45, and 
$40 per acre, respectively, on ground that 
was worthless before we seeded it to veteh. 

In the spring of the third crop we 
seeded the piece to mammoth clover and 
a fine stand was secured, which made a 
heavy crop of hay the following season. 
This was the best crop of clover we raised 
in ten years’ time, and better hay could 
not be secured. The following season a 
good crop of mixed clover and timothy 
was taken off. Much vetch had shattered 
and had volunteered, so that a consider- 
able percentage of vetch was in the mixed 
crop of hay, thus making it still better. 
Vetch and medium red clover make a 
good combination, but vetch and mam- 
moth clover do not, for they do not ripen 
together —W. E. F., Ohio 











WATCH YOUR WHEAT MARKET 


Would you sell your wheat or hold it, 
if you were me? 

That is a perennial question with most 
of us. It is very seldom that a didactic 
or positive answer can be made. As a 
good friend of mine used to say when that 
question was put to him, “If I could 
answer that question and know that my 
answer was correct, I would be a million- 
aire in just a few minutes after I got into 
the wheat pit.”” It must be then that the 
lack of confidence in our own deductions 
regarding the wheat market has something 
to do with keeping us from being million- 
aires. However, it certainly is unscientific 
and crude to sell our wheat without very 
carefully scanning present and potential 
demand and supply both in this country 
and abroad ond therefore making up our 
own minds as best we may with the data 
at hand regarding the advisability of 
holding or selling. It frequently is a safe 
and profitable move to sell part of the 
wheat at time of harvest and the balance 
later on. 

This year’s situation presents a very 
interesting study. As regards our domestic 
situation, it is practically the reverse of 
what it was a year ago. Then we had a 
large crop and the rest of the world had a 
small one; now, we have a rather small 
crop and the balance of the world has a 
fair to good supply or in prospect. We are 
likely to be on a domestic basis here, with 
the exception that there will be the usual 
shipments of hard wheat to us from Cana- 
da and we will probably export much of 
our soft durum wheat. Statistics, of 
course, make rather dry reading but they 
are necessary for a proper interpretation 
of events in the wheat market. 

A Possible Shortage 


Speaking in round figures only, we will 
harvest a total wheat crop in the United 
States of 675,000,000 bushels. In the last 
few years we have consumed about 650,- 
000,000 bushels annually. At first blush, 
this would make it appear that we have 
possibly 25,000,000 bushels more than we 
need. As a matter of fact 65,000,000 
bushels of this year’s crop is durum wheat 
not used for making flour. Our consump- 
tion of this kind of wheat has run around 
25,000,000 bushels annually. Our total 
consumptive requirements for this year 
are figured to be about 645,000,000 
bushels including 25,000,000 bushels of 
durum. If these figures turn out to be 
correct, that would leave us about 10,000,- 
000 bushels short. This, however, is not a 
matter over which to become excited in 
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As soon as we are on a domestic b 
and the price of wheat rises a few ce1 
above the world price, we find oursel\ 
in a rather unique position from tly 
standpoint of advancing the prices sti 
higher or having to sell abroad at a low 
price than we can sell it for here. 1 
result may be that we won’t export ve: 
much wheat. This situation obtained f 
some time last spring, due, it is said, to t 
rather wild speculation in wheat whi 
forced prices on domestic markets 
higher levels than foreign quotatio. 
eather than to the adjustment of supp 
to consumptive demand. This situati 
should be kept rather constantly in mi: 
when studying the wheat situation this 
year. 

Despite the fact that we are likely to 
be on or very near a domestic basis this 
year, the situation thruout the world will 
continue to have more or less bearing. The 
latest figures available lead us to believe 
that production thruout the world will be 
about the same as 1924, leaving out of 
consideration what may happen in 
Russia. That country may export a con- 
siderable amount of wheat this year for 
she not only will produce about 150,000,- 
000 bushels more than a year ago, but she 
also has that much rye which is more or 
less interchangeable froma standpoint of 
exports from Russia. This situation, of 
course, has a very direct bearing upon 
the call which Europe will make upon us 
for wheat, Altho the wheat crop of the 
United States is apparently about 200.- 
000,000 bushels less than a year ago, and 
the wheat crop in India is around 
40,000,000 short, and the world carry- 
over 75,000,000 less than a _ year 
ago, we have as an offset Canada produc- 
ing 100,000,000 more than 1924; 
western Europe 100 to 150,000,000 more 
and North Africa 20,000,000 more. It is 
early to forecast the situation in the 
southern hemisphere, but data at present 
indicate that production will be about the 
same as a year ago. 

On a Domestic Basis 

After considering the world situation 
we have to come back to the domestic for, 
as indicated before, we are very likely to 
be on a domestic basis this year. Since 
there is no large grain marketing com- 
pany interested in moving the surplus 
grain out of the country so as to maint 
a market, any rapid movement this fall « 
grain to Europe will have to take place 
simply according to demand or upon 
speculative basis. In other words, there 
seems to be right now no incentive to force 
the market for the farmer. 

The speculators had a great deal to do 
with boosting the market last spring and 
their activities brought on a federal inves- 
tigation which to date has not amounted 
to anything except possibly to “throw 
a scare”’ into the trade. So it may be timid 
about going into the market this fall with 
sufficient vigor to force prices here above 
a world level. However, should the usual 
amount of durum wheat be shipped to 
Italy and France for making spaghetti and 
macaroni, and should the federal govern- 
ment’s figures on the production of wheat 
in the United States turn out to be correct, 
there is little doubt but what we will be 
upon a domestic basis rather than on an 
exportable surplus basis shortly after 
harvest. We may be sure that the price 0! 
wheat in this country will be fully equal to 
the world price and probably somewhat 
higher during the latter part of the year. 

The situation, however, is likely to 
change rather quickly and the farmer who 
holds his wheat anticipating a rise shoul’ 
make a frequent study of the domestic and 
world situation.—E. B. Reid. 

A bulletin on seed corn selection 0! 
special interest to corn breeders is avail- 
able. Ask for Department Bulletin No. 


1321, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, 


however, very 
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is a better 
Aust enjoyable life is a varied life, 


a caahien is exactly what 
) Bee Pictures bring to any 
community, a tremendous variety 
of wholesome, stimulating enter- 
tainment. 

Food, clothing and shelter are 
only a part of life. The school, the 
church and the theatre are the other 
part. The better pictures of today 
can become the greatest force we 
have for right, active enjoyment 
of life. 

What a wonderful spell Para- 
mount exercises over people’s im- 
aginations to empty so many thou- 
sands of homes in every state every 
day for two hours, and to return 
everybody happy and satisfied and 
with a sense of having lived! 

Is this true of your family? Is life 
all chores? Do the young people 
want to leave home? That should 
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ace to Live 
not be so, today, with Better Roads, 


Autos, Radio, and Paramount Pic- 
tures at a theatre near you. 


The Thundering Herd, Peter Pan, 
The Devil’s Cargo, Without Warn- 
ing, Tongues of Flame, The To 
of the World, The Golden Bed, 
Worldly Goods—these and many 
other Paramount Pictures offer fas- 
cinating visions of adventure and 
romance. 


But don’t go by the titles of 
pictures. Go by the brand name, 
Paramount. That is your lasting 
assurance of quality because it in- 
dicates the high ideals of the organ- 
ization behind each and every Para- 
mount Picture. Personalities may 
pass but Paramount’s standard of 
production remains steady and true. 

Enjoy life as it passes! See the 
better pictures! The clock turns 
back for no man. 


Vewred 


The sure guide is 
this name and trademark 





Gloria Swanson 
who stars in 
Manhandled 
Wages of Virtue 
Madame Sans Gene 





James Cruze 
who directed 
Merton of the Movies 
The City that Never Sleeps 
The Goose Hangs High 





; Betty Compson 
' The Female = 
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Ricardo Cortez 
who appears in 
Feet of Clay 
Argentine Love 


The Spaniard 



































A BREEZY BUNGALOW 


T stood on a hillside, that old stone 

farmhouse that my grandfather built, 
away back in 1844. The site was wonder- 
ful, but the house was woefully ill- 
arranged and inconvenient. Still, it had 
one redeeming feature; the wide central 
hallway running from front to back, was 
delightfully cool and breezy, even in the 
hottest weather. 

Too many modern farmhouses, how- 
ever up-to-date and convenient they 





may be, are nevertheless very hot and 
stuffy; the air cannot blow thru them. So, 
I believe we might take a lesson from my 
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their place, marked T, R and O on the 
kitchen plan. 

There is an unfinished attic overhead, 
eight and one-half feet high in the center. 
If desired, extra bedrooms may be finished 
off, here. But I think the average family 
will find three bedrooms quite enough. 
The attic can be used to shelter extra 
harvest-hands, etc. 

A basement runs under the whole house. 
The furnace is down here; also the laundry. 
However, the average farm woman will 
= to use the screened porch as a 
aundry, especially in summer. 7 
wouldn’t have a basement laundry, un- 
less I were twins!’’ said one farmer’s wife 
to me, the other day. ‘While I am down 
there, who is to watch the dinner, and see 
that it doesn’t burn? And who is to listen 
for the baby, if anything goes wrong with 
him?” 

The house is planned for frame, covered 








grandfather, and design our houses with 
a central ‘‘wind-tunnel.”’ 

For instance, we can run the living 
room and dining room thru the middle of 
the house, as in this bungalow. When the 
windows and doors at front and rear are 
opened, these two rooms will be just as 
cool and breezy as that wonderful old 
hall in my grandfather’s home. 

The other rooms will also be cool. Each 
one of them has windows or outside doors 
on two sides, and an interior door on the 
third side; no matter how the wind may 
shift, some breeze will blow thru. 

And yet, I believe the house will be 
perfectly warm in winter. Glass storm- 
sash may be fitted in the screened porch, 
and also put outside the windows at the 
front of the living room; with this protec- 
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tion, a furnace will heat the whole house 
very comfortably 

But the house is not only comfortable; 
it is also convenient. The double cup- 
board between the dining room and 
kitchen is mighty handy, when serving a 
meal; it saves a lot of steps. The dumb- 


waiter (marked D) is a wonderful comfort; 
foodstuffs may be kept in it, down in the 
cool ecefar. When wanted, a turn of the 
hand brings them up, instead of labori- 
ously climbing back and forth to cellar 
or spring-house. 


le, range, and oil-stove each have 





with drop-siding; tho, of course. any 
material may be used.—J. B. G. 

Note: We can furnish blue-prints of the house 
for $2 per set. Write to Farmhouse Editor, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Enclose 
check or money order for $2 and ask for plans No. 
914. We do not furnish specifications nor material 
liste, because your local builder can prepare these 
to suit your local conditions. It may take a week 
or ten days for the plans to reach you.—Editor. 


SHARP KNIVES CUT SILAGE COSTS 


Dull knives in the silage cutter fre- 
quently make it mecessary to use a 
larger engine than would otherwise be 
required or the work is slowed up. Fur- 
thermore, the silage is not thoroly chopped 
up. A few hours cutting time add materi- 
ally to the cost of silo filling when a large 
crew is considered. Tests at the lowa 
experiment station showed that dull 
knives mean a tremendous increase in 
power requirements. 

High speeds have been found undesir- 
able in Wisconsin tests. A 14-inch or 
larger machine run at 575 to 600 revolu- 
tions per minute did more work with two 
men throwing off than when run faster. 

Speeded up to 750 r. p m., one-third 
more power was required and the quantity 
of fodder cut was actually reduced. Tests 
also showed that elevation was not so 
good at excessive speeds. 





TO SET THE ROLLING COULTER 

The rolling coulter performs a very 
useful service in plowing but frequently 
fails to function satisfactorily because of 
improper adjustment. This adjustment 
varies with the land, the amount of mois- 
ture and the accumulation of trash, says 





I. P. Blauser of the Illinois farm me- 
chanics 4 ment. 
Set the bearing of the coulter directly 


over the plow point and far enough to the 
land to make a clean, sharp furrow bank 
for general plowing. In stubble the set to 
the land may be five-eights of an inch 
and deep enough to go two-thirds the 
depth of the furrow. Sod plows best when 
the coulter is set one-half inch to the land 
and deep enough to cut the full depth of 
the furrow. No change is required in 
stony land because a good coulter will 
stand as much abuse as a plow point. 


When there is considerable dry trash 
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on the ground, the coulter does best set 
well forward. If the trash is wet, move 
the coulter well back and high enough to 
carry the material down and shear jt 
against the plow shin. 

To do good work, a coulter must ru 
true in a vertical plane parallel to th 
direction of the plow. Worn bearings 
that cause wobbling should be replaced 
Blauser recommends anti-friction bearings 
because they insure a true running coulte: 
that wears very slowly and requires only 
proper lubrication with hard oil. 


FIVE ESSENTIALS OF BETTER 
WHEAT 


Early plowing, use of pure seed, use of 
seed free from smut, applications of 200 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre and 
seeding after the fly-free date are the fiv: 
essentials in wheat production emphasized 
by the Missouri college of agriculture. The 
soundness of these essentials was demon- 
strated last summer on Missouri farms. 

F. H. Botts, in Jackson county, plowed 
twenty-six acres early in August. Ful- 
caster seed free from smut was seeded 
after the fly-free date. All except six 
acres in the center of the field was treated 
with 200 pounds of 16 percent acid phos- 
phate per acre. When the wheat was 
ripening, the dividing line between the 
test plot and the remainder of the field 
could be plainly seen at a distance of 
many rods. At threshing time the six 
acres yielded 16 bushels per acre while 
the fertilized portion yielded 20.9 bushels. 
The phesphate cost $2.20 per acre while 
the extra wheat was valued at $5.88. The 
profit was, therefore, $3.68 per acre and it 
is expected that the clover on the-fertilizer 
land will go thru the winter and yield 
much better. 

In Lafayette county, Missouri, 
Vivian applied the five essentials on a 
piece of very thin land. For a check on 
the fertilizer he left an untreated strip 
twenty feet wide clear thru the field 
Where no phosphate was used one stalk 
would mature and as many as eight to 
fifteen. would mature where the fertilizer 
was applied. Twenty-two farmers who 
visited the field agreed that the profit on 
the fertilizer investment would be very 
high. 

This fall the field will be plowed ear]; 
terraced and treated with two tons of 
lime per acre and sowed to wheat with the 
acid phosphate again applied. In the 
spring it will be seeded to clover. 


OBSERVE FLY-FREE DATES 


The importance of observing the fly- 
free date in combating Hessian flies was 
demonstrated in many places last summer 
These dates have now been determined 
with a degree of accuracy that makes them 
reliable. 

Farmers in Jay county, Indiana, were 
inclined to sow wheat before the fly-free 
date a year ago this fall. Plots sowed at 
different dates were located and a count 
of the Hies made for semonstration pur- 
poses. The following results were obtained: 
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Farmers in Henry county, Iowa, waited 
to. sow fall grain until the fly-free date 
was announced last fall. Very slight fly 
infestation was found this summer and 
a no damage was done. One 
armer had a heavy volunteer stand o! 
wheat in a new alfalfa field heavily in- 
fested but he did not wish to destroy the 
alfalfa. This demonstrates the importance 
of plowing under volunteer grain. 

n Clay county, Kansas, County Agent 
€. R. Jaecard recently told me that so few 
farmers’ failed to obserye the fly-free 
date that check demonstrations were hard 
to find, 
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There are 700 pages of Money Saving 
opportunities in this bbok—/for you! 

There are 700 pages of fresh, new 
merchandise—one of the greatest and 
most complete assortments of mer- 
chandise ever gotten together. 

One copy of this new 700 Page Cata- 
logue is offered to you free—without 
any obligation. You neéd only fill in 
the coupon below or write us a post- 
ard, and your copy of this Catalogue 
will be sent to you free. 


$50 Cash Saving 
@ This Season for You 

There is a Cash Saving of $50 for you 
f you use this book—if you send all 
your orders to Ward’s. And we want 
to tell you here just how this big saving 
was made possible for you. 

— Cash buys cheapest. $50,000,000 
in ready cash was used to make possible 
these thousands of bargains. Everyone 
knows that big orders and spot cash 
get the lowest prices. 

We buy goods in enormous quanti- 
ties—sometimes even taking the entire 
output of a factory—and by paying 
cash, get lower than market prices. 

— Merchandise Experts. Our force 
of buyers is compesed of experts—spe- 
cialists with long experience and wide 
knowledge of the goods they buy. They 
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The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth 


Ward’s Fall & Winter 
Catalogue is Yours Free 


sitieiy Ward &Co. 


know manufacturing costs, they know 
how and when to buy standard goods 
at the lowest possible prices. 

— Searching the markets of the 
world. Months have been spent in 
searching every market. Our buyers goto 
all countries in their hunt for bargains 
for you—to find the biggest bargains the 
whole world has to offer. 


Ward’s Low Prices 
On Standard Goods Only 


Our buyers have one rule to follow: 
“Buy only the kind of goods our cus- 
tomers want—the kind that stands in- 
spection and use. Buy at the lowest 
prices—but never sacrifice quality in 
order to make a low price.” 

We never offer “price baits” on 
cheap, unsatisfactory merchandise— 
we never offer cheap, unworthy mer- 
chandise in our Catalogue to make our 
prices seem low. 


Everything for the Farm, 
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Your Orders 
are shipped within 
24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped with- 
in 24 hours. That saves time. 
But besides, one of our seven big 
houses is near to you. Your or- 
ders reach us quicker. Your 
goods reach you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your or- 
ders to Ward’s. 





the Home and the Family 

Almost everything you or your family 
needs to buy—everything to wear, 
everything for the home is shown in this 
new Catalogue at Money Saving prices. 

A saving of $50 may just as well be 
yours if you write for this book—and 
send all your orders to Ward’s. 











To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept.60-H 
Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland,Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house . :arest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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Keeping 
the Barn Dry 


The batn is a pretty important building to 
our agricultural industry. We can do with- 
Out some paint on our front porch, but un- 
less the nation’s barns are dry, our stock, our 
implements and much of last year’s harvest 
may be lost to us forever. 


The electric light and power industry has its 
barns too Glthough they call them power- 
houses); its live stock and its implements are 
the generating and transmission equipment 
from which electric service comes. 


The cost of furnishing electric service includes 
not only the money needed to produce and dis- 
tribute electricity, but also the funds necessary 
to “keep the barn dry” and a “living wage” 
for the monies invested in the enterprise. 


Under public regulation, all of these elements 
are considered in fixing the price paid by the 
public for electric service. 


Fifteen state committees working with U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
the national committee are now studying and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
methods for further electrification of agri- Federation, National Grange, Amer. 
culture. The committee on the Relation of Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
economists and engineers representing the Electric Light Association. 


If you ave interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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DYNAMITE FOR DITCHING 


Seven acres of rich farm land were 
recently drained by Louis Schaper, Cape 
Girardeau county, Missouri, at a cost of 
$42 for dynamite. An 18-rod channel was 
blasted in less than four hours to replace 
76 rods of clogged and crooked water- 
course. 

The new channel is eight feet deep at its 
deepest point and fifteen feet wide. Two 
hundred pounds of dynamite were used 
In some places three sticks were used in 
holes four feet deep and fifteen inches 
apart. 

In Dunklin county, Missouri, 1,300 
pounds of dynamite transformed 80 
acres of useless marsh into valuable farm 
land at a cost of $346. An additional cost 
of $40 covered the labor required in cleanly 
excavating a ditch 200 rods long, four feet 
wide and three feet deep in four days. The 
ground was sandy, very wet and covered 
with four-year-old stumps. The cost per 
acre was $4.32. 

Blasting and reclamation work in 
Missouri is under the direction of A. J. 
McAdams. He makes the following sug- 
gestions: 

Blast when the ground is wet. Use low 
grade, low priced dynamite on old stumps. 
Blasting green stumps is costly and un- 
satisfactory. Locate holes under holding 
part of stump. By thoro tamping make 
the explosive do the work. Do not use 
stumping dynamite for ditching. Pool 
your orders with your neighbors. Reduce 
the cost by quantity purchases. 

For several years manufacturers of 
explosives have been making an explosive 
which will meet every safety requirement 
Premature explosions very rarely occur 
in the manufacture, storage or transporta- 
tion of dynamite. Modern methods have 
eliminated these dangers and manufac- 
turers of dynamite have developed high 
explosives even to the point where rough 
handling in shipping does not introduce 
hazards. 


WHY THE ENGINE PUMPS OIL 

The cylinder oil in the present type of 
gasoline motor is carried in the crankcasi 
It is splashed and pumped from the lower 
reservoir into the oil pan just below the 
lower ends of the connecting rods; there it 
is picked up by small dippers on the lower 
end of the connecting rods and thrown 
in a fine mist or spray over the lower por- 
tion of the cylinder walls. Figures 1 and 2 
show this oil between the piston and 
cylinder walls where it is moved along by 
the piston rings which carry it upward, 
smearing it along the upper part of the 
cylinder wall on the up stroke (Fig. 1) and 
it should be carried down again @ the 
down stroke (Fig. 2). 

In order to lubricate two surfaces that 
work together there must be a space be- 
tween them sufficient to receive a film of 
oil. This is true of the engine cylinder 
Clearance is necessary between the piston 
and cylinder to the extent of the thickness 
of a piece of tissue paper for each inch in 
diameter of the piston. For example, the 
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visible hammer; today at your Dealers’s. 
6 shots. Write us for latest Pocket Catalog. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 163 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





e “The Game Gun” 
‘G4 tI, “Goes and Gets ‘Em’ When It Barks!” 


three-inch piston of a pleasure car engine 
| is provided with a clearance equal to three 
| thicknesses of tissue paper and for the 
tractor or truck engine the clearance is 
| equal to about five thicknesses of tissue 
paper. Each thickness of tissue paper is 
equal to about one-thousandth of an inch 
This clearance is an important matter; 
in fact, after a car has run fifteen or twenty 
thousand miles the clearance may be from 
two to four times this amount. Piston 
slap will not be painfully noticeable until 
the clearance has increased to from two to 
four times the original amount. If the 
ringing noise of piston slap is plainly heard, 
the owner may safely decide that the 
clearance between the piston and cylinder 
has progressed to a point where something 
should be done to reduce it. ; 
Then, there is the matter of piston ring 
clearance. Here we have clearance two 
ways, both of which are important in the 











ng 
wo 


he 


these parts. The rings are lying against 


the film of oil down, so it stays right there. 


consideration of oil pumping. First, there 
is the gap clearance which is formed at the 
time the rings are fitted on the piston by 
filling the ends of the ring where they 
come together. This clearance with the 
piston in the cylinder should not be over 
one-sixty-fourth of an inch which provides 
sufficient space for expansion of the ring 
when it heats. The other clearance is be- 
tween the groove walls of the piston and 
the ring. ‘This clearance should not be 
more than four times the thickness of a 
piece of tissue paper 
' When the motor is new, there should 
no pumping of oil to the extent that 
trouble would be encountered because of 
Every engine passes a small amount of 
il into the combustion space. This 
mount may be just the oil that clings to 
cylinder walls as the piston recedes 
lown the cylinder and at best is a very 
thin film. As the piston wears smaller and 
e cylinder wears lar the film grows 
hicker 
Let us again refer to Figures 1 and 2. 
gure 1 illustrates the piston “a” and a 
mall section of the cylinder “‘b’’ and the 
iston rings “‘e.’”” The motion of the piston 
n this view is upward. The clearance 
etween the piston and cylinder wall has 
reased to about. double the original 
learance. The film of oil clinging to the 
linder walls between the rings, which 
constantly expand outward against the 
linder walls, and between the ring and 
the piston is equal to the clearance between 


j 
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fig2 


e lower edge of the piston groove which 
events the oil from returning to the 
rank end of the piston. It is doubtful if 
oil would flow downward to any ap- 
iable extent even if this were not the 

se and it had an unrestricted passage 
ept when the pressure from above due 
compression forces it down. With the 
gs sealing the downward passage as they 
lo, the pressure from above cannot force 


Che film of oil is shown at “d” by the 

ivy line. 
Figure 2 illustrates what happens when 
stroke is downward. Note the position 
f the rings in ‘the grooves of the piston 
»w. The rings have pulled up against the 
pper edge of the groove as shown at “‘e.”’ 
here we have the pumping action. The 
ston moves downward even a fraction of 
n inch before the ring starts traveling 
th it and the oil is forced out over the 
ud of the piston as shown at “f.” True, 
amount of oil thus forced out is very 
ull; however, this amount is forced out, 
will say, at the rate of one thousand 
e3 a minute and we have a very appre- 

e amount. 

What is the cure? New rings. New 
gs will cure a portion of the trouble, 
part due to the excessive clearance 
een the ring and groove. Providing 
vear in the piston is not excessive new 
3 will practically cure all of the trouble 
it while. In most cases, however, the 
r in the piston is so great that new 
‘ons are necessary to cure the trouble. 
lerstanding the cause and knowing the 
ro er clearance will enable the owner to 











cide what should be done—C. C. H. 
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for 
Balloon 














A Necessity with 


Balloon and Semi- 


Balloon Tires 


The Bosch Shock Absorber isa practical, 
efficient and durable spring controlling 
device—sold at a moderate price. It 
makes a wonderful improvement in a 
car’s riding qualities. It protects the 
car, reduces vibration, stops groans, 
squeaks and rattles, and gives maximum 
riding comfort at all speeds. Although 
outwardly similar to other devices, it is 
radically different in design and method 
of operation. 


The Bosch is adjustable to meet any 
tire and car-spring requirements. Its 
range of adjustment is unlimited. It is 
best for balloon tires, as well as high- 
pressure tires. 


CHIEF ADVANTAGES 


1—Instantaneous in action—the belt is 
always taut, ready for the fastest series 
of bumps. 2—Unlimited in effectiveness 
—has wide operating zone. 3—Readily 
adjustable—for balloon or high-pressure 
tires. 4—Belt does not have to be 
frequently “‘taken up.”’ 5—Easy to in- 
stall. 6—Requires little attention— 
grease needed only about every 10,000 
miles. 


For Fords (3-point control set, complete) $16.50 per set. 
Medium cars $15 per pair. Heavy cars $20 per pair 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 


CORPORATION 
Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


BOSCH 


SHOCK 


ABSORBER 
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Easy-Reading 
Poise casts no 
shadow 


Arrow Tip Beam 
won't bend 
1000 lbs. capacity 


f. o. b. factory 


$18.90 
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Sweet corn refuse makes good feed 


A SWEET CORN SIDELINE 


Its rapid growth in importance as a 


canning crop makes sweet corn a profit- 
able sideline 
tance of a canning factory. Patrons of a 
factory in Bremer county, Iowa, find it to 
their advantage to plant around ten acres 


for farmers in hauling dis- | 


| 


of this crop each year, the size of the field | 


depending upon indiv idual cireum stances. 
A contract is signed with the factory 
in which a farmer agrees to plant a speci- 


| fied number of acres and to deliver the 


crop at so much per hundred pounds. The 


| factory furnishes the seed at a price agreed 


500 Ibs. ca- 
pacity, f.o.b. 
factory 


in the contract This seed is ~ 
by buying outright the field of 

local grower which is free from disease aa 

has the desirable qualities of canning corn. 


upon 
tained 


I 
A M ONEY MAKER. The best yields are obtained on rich 
|soil that was clover sod and manured 
? the year before. Timberland is also very | 
THE YEAR ROUND good and where a choice is possible, grav- 
elly or sandy loam is used. 

What farm equipment, costing so | Planting is done with a regular corn 
ttle, can save as much as this Fair- planter set to drop sever or eight kernels | 
anks Portable Scale? You don’t to the hill. The thickness to plant depends 
ave to throw in “a little for good upon the fertility of the soil, the — 

ae ie eee we | tion test of the seed, which frequently 1s 

ee ee oe | a i aes probable loss from pests. 
scale. It isn’t necessary to ““hope | Wireworms and wet, cool springs are the | 
that y get full measure when yor orst enemies of sweet corn. About five 
buy—or “‘guess’’ when yon mix mature stalks per hill is the number usually 
feed f livestock. You Know! |} sought on fairly fertile soil. Cultivation 
Your scale guides you in balancing is done in the same way as for field corn. 
fertilizer to crops. It protects your Bremer county farmers have the privi- 
fits and shows the way to bigger lege of hauling away the cobs and dew if 
earnings they ® ant them. Several s tate d that they 
found the green cobs aeee feed for pigs 

And yet this year-’round money und that they put the p gs in good condi- 
aker sts only $16.15 in the 500 | tion to start on ne fre id corn after the 

[ id size. Large volume produc- cobs were gone Several farmers fill their 
tion, resulting from worldwide pref- Slios With th husks which make good feed 
erence has made this low price | Dut, oF course, It ls more sour than regular 
possible. Send the coupon for the a ‘ge and lower in feed value. Much ot 
: bm | the refuse goes to dairy cows. When the 
ittle booklet, “Weighing for Pr hit. supply runs out, silage or other green feed 
It contains suggestions for increas- at be available to take its place or a 
ng farm profits, also a description of |slump in production follows 
the famous Fairbanks wagon and Nearness to the factory determines the 


. L “al 


ock scale If you don’t know the 


your community, 


Fairbanks dealer in 


write to 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 


Preferred the world over 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 
900 South Webesh Ave., Chicago 
40 other principa ities in the United States 
Also manufacturers of Fairbanks-Morse “Z’ | 
Engines, H e Wa Plants, H e Light | 
Plants, Feed Grinders, Wir and Washing 
M ne 
it 
AIRBANKS, MORSE & CO ij 
Jept 6, 900 South Waba \ Cc ag | 
' 
I ¢ lj a cor ‘ Weighing for 4 
Pr ts t | 


| Ad 


dress —_——— 


sweet corn The 
irs makes haul- 


ulvisability of growing 


great weight of the green e: 


ing slow and corn must be delivered the 
day it is picked For many middle- 
vest farmers, however, sweet corn Is a 


profitable sideline. 

CUTS HOLE IN SILO 
After filling a forty-five-foot silo eleven 
we concluded that it was a waste of 


trmes, 
ill of thesilage materialover 


power to bl W 


the top. By the use of a hammer and a 
sharp chisel, we cut a hole two feet square 
in the wall twenty-five feet above the 
ground, making it directly under the door 
in the roof. Last fall we filled the first 
twenty-five feet in record time, three hours 
juicker than ever before. Then, when we | 

iched the new opening, we lengthened 
the cutter pipe and raised it to the hole 
in the roof. it took a third more power to 


blow the silage over the top, according to 
the engineer, and we had to feed slower 
it the cutter to keep from choking the 
pipe. It took two hours for one man to 
make the hole in the wall and fifteen min- 
utes to change the cutter pipe -and it 
saved three hours in the filling time and 
considerable gasoline in one year!—C. F., 
Mo. 















You, Too, Can Have 
Money in Bank 


$5,000 Home 
2 Cars— 


Listen man: Do you want money? 
Do you want independence? Do 
you want a sure trade that pays 
$50 a week up? Do you want to 
travel and see the world? How 
would you like a good driving job? 
Or a place in a repair shop? Or your 
own service, tireorbattery station? 


Big Special Offer 


Never Before Have I Made Such an Amazing offer 
I now make it possible for you_to come to this 
Million Dollar Sweeney School Right Now. 


if you are mechanically inclined 
—if you are willing to work and make a little 
sacrifice for a few weeks you can ABSOLUTELY 
PROMISE YOURSELF to make your dream 
come true. You don't need experience; you don't 
need education. I train you in REAL SHOPS 

with tools, not books. Here's a million dollar in- 
vestment to back my GUARANTEE. Over sixt 

thousand men in all parts of the country will tel: 





you what I say is true. Over 20,000 of my men 
are in business for themselves , one 
Sweeney School—it's at K 

Here's a letter that shows what vou can do 
$10,000 CASH says tt is true and genuine. Wt 
man—I can show you 500 or a thousand letter 
y~ ™ 
just as good. YOU may not have to go broke to 


pay for your training. But even if you do, what's 
the odds? See how well it paid Hawkins to go broke 














at night—using ar 
5) J. Hawkime Me 


MEN WANTED! 


dreamer you will read this 
ad and forget to answer it. If you are that kind 
you will NEVER SUCCEED AT ANYTHING 
But if you have JUST ENOUGH determinatior 
to better yourself send a postcard and do it now I 
will make you a SURPRISING OFFER for a Life 
Scholarship including a Free Radio Course. This 
offer may be the turning point in your life. I dare 
you to investigate 

There's money in the auto business 
lion cars running. Hundreds of 
tractors. Thousands of battery stations, 
repair shops, tire shops. Thousands upon thous- 
ands of easy driving jobs on taxicabs, trucks, de- 
livery wagons, chauffeurs to wealthy privat« 
families. Millions upon millions of dollars spent 
every month upon transportation. AND THI 
TRAINED MECHANIC is the boy who holds 
the key to the whole situation. 


Get This FREE Book 


Just send me your name and I will send you a 
64-page big Illustrated book. I have put into this 
fascinating book a lifetime of mechanical expert 
shows how me- 


Tf you are just a day 


Over 15 mil 
thousands of 
garages 


ence. It is full of real pictures 

chanics do all kinds of expert jobs. Lists the 
opportunities in the business. Tells just what to 
do— where to go—to make good Explains step 
by step how to learn to be a skilled mechank 
Answers every question. Many a mother and 


father reading this book have been inspired to mak« 

sacrifices and help their sons out. Tells all about 
the world famous Sweeney System—adopted by U 
GOVT. during the war to intensively train soldier 
motor mechanics.Shows how, easy it will be for you 
to FIT YOURSELF for a real job, independence 
and prosperity. I wiil send this to you free— 
cost, no obligation. Write for it today. No colored 
students accepted. Answer this NOW. Remember 
I am Making the most amazing offer in the 
history of this school. 


























WHICH CORN ARE YOU 

Two hired memrare sitting at the table. 
Ne one can tell’ by the looks of them what 
they will do in the field. Frequently, ene 
mam will turn off three times asmuch work 
as onother. 

t the same with corn. Last year, in 
Deal county, Imdiana, Neah Gerig 
planted a part ef the corn shelled from 
forty-one differemt ears. The corn from 
each ear was planted im a separate row 
which was husked separately. These ears 
looked very similar, yet at husking time, 
one ear yielded’ at the rate of 91 bushels 
per acre while another yielded at the rate 
of 41 bushels peraere. Here isa difference 
of 50 bushels per acre from ears that looked 
i ilike. 

Che twenty highest yielding ears yielded 
it the rate of 79 bushels to the acre, while 
the twenty poorest ones yielded but 59 
bushels to the acre, or 20 bushels difference 
between the upper crust and the lower 
crust. Farming is just one still hunt for 
these members of the plant and ani 
kingdom that make better use of their 
opportunities than others.—I. J. M., Ind. 


USES BINDER IN MAKING SOY- 
BEAN SILAGE 

L. V. Hendricks, extensive cattle feeder 
of Greene county, Missouri, has found that 
by using a corn binder in cutting corn and 
soybeans ‘for silage the soybeans are not 
wasted as’ is the case when cut by hand 
and thrown in loose piles. The bundles 
are easily handled in loading and unload- 
ng at the eutter. 

Mr. Hendricks, who had the first silo 
in his county and has had many years’ 
experience with different kinds of silage, 
says that soybeans added to corn in this 
way make a very rich silage and the beans 
are digested better after going thru the 
“eooking”’ process in the silo. —C. F., Mo. 


MAKING GOOD SILAGE 

To make the best silage, we have found 
that the cutter knives must be kept 
sharp and set for short cuts. The shorter 
pieces will pack closer together, making it 
possible to get more into the silo, will 
keep better and stock will eat the silage 
cleaner. We have, also, found it very im- 
portant to distribute the silage material 
evenly in the silo, with it higher around 
the walls. Then, by doing most of the 
packing near the walls, air is excluded 
t that point and spoiling entirely elimi- 
ated. To make the doors air-tight and 
prevent spoilage around them, we use 
clay mud spread on with a mortar trowel 
around the cracks.—C. F., Mo. 


USES GOATS TO PACK SILAGE 


\fter using goats in his silo at filling 
me to pack the silage for several years, 


J. S. Whitaker, dairyman in southwest 


Missouri, reports more silage gotten into 
he silo, it packed better and no spoilage. 
‘wo men, one to handle the distributor 
pe and the other to keep the goats mov- 
is all the help required in the silo. 
\Vhen the goats are left overnight in the 
, he finds it necessary to clean out a 
vy inches of the top layer of sil: age, and 
ore the top is reached, if there is no 
on the silo, they have to be taken out 
revent them from j jumping out. Whit- 
r uses a pulley ra, rope for lowering 

m to the ground. — . F., Mo. 


Corn husked ie hand was produced at 
st of 53 cents a bushel in 1924 in 
gsbury county, South Dakota. The 

f producing an acre, ineluding all 
nses and interest on the value of the 
i was $20.47. A machine picker re- 


i the cost to $18.44. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


nil the Coupon 


FARMING 


IB 1G 


this Very Day for Our Big 





Free Family 





Outfitter 


° . . 
Containing Unequaled Bargains 
Our great Golden Harvest Bargain Catalog is ready now. Don’t miss getting your 
copy. Send the coupon today. This is the wonderful book that shows you how to 
clothe the family in apparel of the best style, best material and best workmanship 
at prices that mean tremendous savings. Don’t spend a penny for Fall and Winter 
clothing until you get this big Golden Harvest Bargain Catalog. Here you find 
the most astounding and positively unparalleled values in the Suteete styles designed exclusively 
for us by Paul Carét, Paris, France, and approved by Agnes Sourét, the best dressed woman in Paris, 


Also the best American fashions for all the family in clothes, millinery and shoes, and unequaled 
money-saving offerings in the most dependable underwear, hosiery, piece goods, etc. a right — 


buy to get your full meee uae = year. ., 
ring the best returns. Put 


you to make every dollar 


Our ye lden Harvest Bargain Cata help 
the coupon into the next 


Only 3e Profit on the Dollar 





RANGE OF PRICES 


Coats,from .. +. « $3.98to $39.98 
Dresses, from . . «. + 2.98to 19.98 
Ladies’ Suits, from . 9.98 to 29.98 
Skirts,from. . .. + 1.98to 3.98 
Children’s Hats,from . .98to 2.49 
Ladies’ Hats,from. . . .79to 4.95 
Shoes,from .... + -58to 6.98 
Waists, from. . . « « 89to 4.98 
Furs,from . . + 1.79to 149.50 
Children’s Apparel, from -13to 4.98 
Boys’ Apparel,from. . .15to 12.95 
Men’s Apparel, from. . .17to 28.50 
Yard Goods at World’s Lowest Prices 











Our profit is only 3 cents on the dollar sale. This is 
the lowest margin of profit asked by any house in 
the world. We say that the farmer’s bushelof wheat, 
ton of hay, or crate of eggs, and the wage-earner’s 
dollar wiil buy more real value from this catalog 
than you can get anywhere else. We are smashing 
prices to the limit. You get the full benefice of our 
immense purchasing power and sales volume 

our economical system of handling orders. 


14% HOUR 
Shipping Service 


nt is one of the great features of our 
os84 o delays. No waiting. Every order filled 
in 14% hoata. Never more. Often less. 








Satisfaction Guaranteed ge S d 
HERE ARE OUR PRINCIPLES h C 
Satisfaction to the customer or some re e mn t O u pon 


back. Only 3 cents profit onevery dollar 


sale. No charge for style or service is in- I CHICAGO MAIL ORDER COMPANY, 


Refund of price difference on any article 
purchased from this Style Book if the 
customer can a it at a lower price 
elsewhere. Shir nent within 14% hours 
guaranteed, r mone y refunded, 


cluded in any of the prices in this Book. | 


t 


Dept. 118 
26th Street and Indiama Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, your Golden 
Harvest Bargain Ca 
ing to wear for every member of the family, at only 3 cents 


showing me how I can buy every- 


profit on the dollar. 


See How You Save ; , 


Our Golden Harvest Bargain Catalog 
is the place to look for your money's f 
worth, Your copy is réady. Send for it. 


Post Office.......... State 


Chica 


§ Dept. 








iagon NETH Order Co. 


Chicage iS 





ee ee ee 
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Mail This Coupon Today 
MR. W. S. DEWING, President Kalamazoo StoveCo. 
21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your new FREE catalog. 
lam interested in ranges, heating 
stoves, gas stoves. oil stoves, 3 
furnaces, ...» Kitchen cabinets, vacuum bas 
cleaners, bed davenports cedar chests. (Check a 
article in which you are interested.) 


Name pees stncededadeocedenece stant 














**I will save Kalamazoo customers 
$1,000,000 this year. I invite you 


My new book, just out, 
tells you all 
about it.” 


This Book 
Beats 20 


Big Stores 


Save } toi at 
Factory Prices 


You can’t get the quality, the variety or the 
J value in twenty mig teres in twenty cities that 
_ aS = in this new Kalamazoo catalog. 

, ,000 satisfied Kalamazoo customers wi 
tell you that. 


200 Styles and Sizes 


is the guide book of the stove and furnace 
: home should have it. Don't under any 
circumstances 2 buy a stove, or furnace ers 
until you consult it. Over 200 st and 6i of the 












560 Customers 
24 Hour Shipments 
25 Years in Business \ 
Satisfaction or Money Back | 
Cash or Easy Payments 
360 days Approval Test 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Above All Elee—QUALI TY 
——————=—_ 













00 


Oy querer 


down | 
| Make a Triple , finest quality, all at rock-bottom factory prices. 
o Saving New Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
on a Kalamazoo Furnace Flere is thie book. fully illustrated with 


; delft biu and pearl-¢ra porcelain ; combinati 
1. You make a big saving on the price of the furnace All Kalamazoo Gas en gas and coal ranges in lack. nickel and porcelain enamel ; fure 
nd both pige and one type; oll stoves and house 
alizes porcelain enamel ranges 
le year. 


iteelf I 
-. ed and — lh Good of latling beauty Our on these increased 300% last. 
2. You make a big saving in fuel every month "i coatioe Instit 
“ — Cash 
or Easy Terms—30 Days 
& You save the cost of installation because Kalamazoo Loomis, Nebr. FREE ial y 
FREE plans and FREE service eliminate entirely Gentlemen: Tri 
any difficulties of installation. Recei peror It explains our generous credit terms—some as low as $3.00 
PR aan bow ) oe last Tues Gown ond $3.00 Ly p about our 30 days E 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days FREE am well pleased with it. It is a $50,008 a = we nH, ot 
se a A bank bend tee—the strongest ever tten. If 
trial in your own home. No one can tell you whata heater and a baker. Also are not thoroughly satisfied in every ty we will re- 
stove or furnace is like until they actually use it. xe most beautiful stove I have ey Se f all freight charges. It tele how we 
: ; - ever seen. I am sure we saved $50 sive you 24 hour shipping service. 
Convince yourself. Isn't that fair? Just mail the coupon or $75 by sending to Kalamasoo. 
and get the facts. Thsiine oe Gadi 560,000 Pleased Customers 


Thousands of users have put up their furnaces ™ent a8 it arrived here in less than You have heard of Kalamasoo-Direct-to-You for 25 years. You 
: a wee ve seen our advertisements before. Bui have ever answered 

themselves in a few hours time. Mrs. Paul J. Ronnberg. ome? If you haven't now is the time for you to cut out this COuUDOR 
You can too. Tee save money on the same plan t ,000 Kalamazoo 
Union, New York know is right! 


RE - Above All Else—Quality 


The coldest days I hav . 
house when It w 10 below ‘outside, We confidently and sincerely believe that you cannot buy better 
Ye Go this on coal at 35.40 & Bomember we are the largest - -- y LA- coms 
Last 3 » an ce com- 
7. winter all we burned was pany in the world selling from factory to 
: ly. We saveyou to a because we cut 
straight through expensive selling methods, giving 
‘ou the lowest factory price. We buy raw_ms- 
Rerials in We build ip large 






















a ee lietiite Vaue 
Trade Mazi Direct ‘9 ‘oc ( 








CARE OF TRACTOR VALVES 

N order to keep the tractor in good 

running order and that it shall develop 
its full power, it is essential to keep the 
valves in good condition. This means that 
they must be ground and the push rods 
carefully adjusted from time to time. 
This is not a difficult task, yet many 
farmers allow their valves to become 
badly pitted and coated with carbon 
which results in the loss of compression 
ind consequently the loss of power, miss- 
ing. waste of fuel and hard starting. The 
nush rods, too, must be carefully ad- 
justed to insure the proper opening and 
closing of the valves. The condition of 
the valves, then, represents one of the 
biggest factors which govern the satis- 
factory operation of the tractor motor. 

In grinding the valves, the head of the 
motor is removed, care being used not to 
damage the copper-asbestos gasket which 





is placed between the head and the motor 
The valve covers at the side of the 
tor are also removed so as to disclose 
valve springs and upper ends of the 
push rods. In order to relieve the pressure 
the valve spring, the spring must be 
fted and the retaining device removed. 
vo methods which are commonly used 
to support the lower end of the valve 
pring are shown in Fig. 1. One is simply 
. short pin placed in a hole in the valve 
stem. The other is a washer which is 
ypen at one side. This is slipped into a 
groove cut in the valve stem near its 
lower end as shown. In either case the 
washer at the bottom of the valve spring 
is constructed as shown in Fig. 2, so as 
to prevent the retaining device from work- 
ing out. 

The valve springs are most easily lifted 
with a special tool made for this purpose. 
It would pay every tractor owner to have 
one of these spring lifters as they are very 
inexpensive and it is the only special tool 
needed to care for the tractor as well as 
the auto valves. 

When the pressure of the spring is 
relieved, the valve can be lifted out. Scrape 
ul the carbon from the top as well as from 
the stem of the valve. Place a little valve 
grinding compound on the face of the 
valve and replace it in its seat. Then turn 
the valve back and forth using but little 
pressure. Special tools are made for the 
purpose of turning the valve while grind- 
ing. These are hardly necessary, as a 

ut screwdriver will serve the purpose 

en the top of the valve is provided with 
lot to receive the grinding tool. This 
» of valve head is most commonly 

d. However, there is another type 

hich is used a great deal. 

In this type of valve, the head is pro- 

| with two small holes about an inch 

ind an eighth of an inch deep. These 

to receive the pins of the grinding 

If your tractor is equipped with 

‘es of this type, you can easily make 

| for grinding them as shown in Fig. 1. 

consists simply of a wood block or 

dle with two headless nails driven into 

its lower end, spaced to correspond with 
the holes in the valve head. 

_ The process of grinding must be con- 

‘“nued until the face of the valve as well 

as the seat are perfectly smooth and 


, 
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bright. Any dull spots will indicate that 
the valve is not seating all the way round 
and must be ground until these disappear. 
When you have satisfied yourself that the 
valve is seating properly, it should be 
carefully cleaned to remove all traces of 
the grinding compound, as this, if allowed 
to work around the stem will quickly grind 
the metal from the stem and guide. Care 
must also be used not to allow any of the 
grinding compound to get on the cylinder 
walls as it would cause excessive wear of 
the pistons and cylinders. 

The valve is then replaced in its seat 
and the spring again lifted and the retain- 
ing device replaced. The rest of the valves 
are ground in the same manner. It is a 
good idea not to take out more than one 
valve at a time in order to avoid con- 
fusion in replacing them for it is very 
essential that each valve be replaced into 
the seat from which it was taken. 

While grinding, the valve should not 
be turned more than a quarter of a turn 
without reversing. Some inexperienced 
mechanics place a screwdriver bit in a 
brace and turn the valves round and 
round, always in one direction. This is 
a very incorrect method, for the reason 
that if a sharp and rather large particle of 
the compound should become lodged on 
the surface of the valve, it would be 
carried several times around the valve 
seat and would plow a groove entirely 
around the seat, while if the valve is 
reversed periodically this large granule 
would be dislodged without doing any 
harm. 

When all the valves have been ground 
and the springs and their retaining de- 
vices replaced, the next step is to look over 
the push rods. ‘The valves and valve 
operating mechanism of a typical poppet 
valve arrangement are clearly shown in 
Fig. 2. In the process of grinding, the 
valve settles a little deeper into its seat. 
This amount is small for one grinding, but 
after several grindings the valve is low- 
ered considerably. This lowering causes 
the clearance between the valve and the 
push rod to become too small, and the 
valve stem when heated, becomes longer 
and uses up this space entirely and is 
apt to hold the valve up a little causing 
it to leak. An adjustment at the top of 
the push rod is provided so that its length 
can be shortened or lengthened as re- 
quired to allow for such variations as may 
occur. In the case just mentioned, the 
push rod must be shortened until the 
clearance at this point is 1-32 of an inch. 
Be careful not to shorten the push rod too 
much, as this would cause the valve to 





open too late causing heating and loss of 
power. 

In adjusting the push rods, be sure that 
the rod is resting on the lowest point of 
the cam. Turn the crank until the valve is 
closed, then turn the crank a little more 
to make sure that the valve is clear down. 
Loosen the lock nut and turn the adjusting 
screw down a little and test the space with 
the gauge furnished with the tractor. 
When it just fits the space loosely, tighten 
down the lock nut. 

Adjust the others in same manner, 
tising the same gauge on all.- Thedoek nuts 
should be turned down tight so that they 
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will not work loose when the motor is 
running. 

Needless to say, all the carbon should 
be scraped from the combustion chambers 
of the motor while the head is off. This is 
best done with an old wood chisel or putty 
knife. Do not allow any of the loose 
carbon to fall into the water jacket open- 
ings or cap screw holes. A small wad of 
waste placed in these openings will pre- 
vent this. When replacing the head, 
tighten the cap screws ‘‘all at once,” that 
is, tighten them all a little, then go around 
and tighten them all a little more. If one 
side is drawn down tight first, the head is 
apt to be cracked when the opposite side is 
tightened down. In replacing the valve 
covers, be careful to get the gaskets in their 
proper position, for this if not properly 
done will allow oil to leak.—H. J., IL 


DRYING SEED CORN 


Seed corn, once thoroly dry, isin very 
little danger of freezing. How to handle it 
while still full of moisture is something of 
a problem. 

F. KE. Eichelberger of Fayette county, 
Ohio, buys electric weld lawn fence to 
make hangers. The fence is cut in strips 





ten feet long. One end is thrown over a 
two by four and stapled so that the wire 
on both sides is of the same length and the 
cross wires are at the same level. Ears of 
corn are then slipped thru the meshes in 
the fence which form a shelf for them to 
rest on. The loose ends of the fence may be 
stiffened with heavy 
wire or light strips 
of wood. 

Jergen Lindgaard 
in Lincoln county, 
Minnesota, builds 
frames of two by 
fours to fit his avail- 
able space. On both 
sides of this frame 
he tacks poultry net- 
ting so that the 
meshes are opposite 
each other and on 
® level. The rack 
shown in the illus- 
tration is built to fit 
a place in the side 
of the garage. About 
five bushels of ¢6rm 
fill this rack. - . 

The other illustra- 
tion shows a portion 
of 3,000 bushels of seed corn hung in the 
barn at the Polk Dairy Farm, Johnson 
county, Indiana. The common method of 
hanging by a twine string is used here. 





Power for the Farm from Small Streams 
tarmers bulletin 1430, may be obtained 
upon request from the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


The only way to be sure that the auto- 
mobite-battery-aitinot freeze this winter 
is to keep it fully charged. 




















PLACING THE RADIO IN THE HOME 


HE average home-built radio, that is, 

the hastily constructed, poorly planned, 
experimental set, is not a thing of beauty, 
and too many such builders take but little 
pains to make their sets pleasing to the 
eye. The result is that often, right in the 
center of the living room, and certainly 
not far from the busiest parts of the home, 
there is a great clutter of wires, with boxes 
and tools scattered all over the room. 
This is not an inviting thing to the average 
housewife nor does it give a good or a fair 
impression to the casual visitor. In fact, 
it serves to develop the false impression 
that radio is a hobby for high school boys 
a not a real and pleasing part of home 
ue. 

Most manufacturers have awakened to 
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the necessity of improving appearance, 
with the result that the manufactured set 
of today is so designed that it can be m 
stalled in such a way as to actually ime 
prove the appearance of a room and the 
observer is entirely unaware of wiring or 
connections of any kind. Many sets, 
especially of the higher priced groups 
have self-contained batteries and lou 
speaker, with no connections visible out- 
side the set except terminals for antenna 
and ground. Some sets even eliminate 
those connections by the use of a con- 
tained loop. Still others have cabinets or 
compartments for housing the usual dry 
or B batteries and outside arrangements 
must be made for the A battery. A little 
thought on the part of the owner, however, 
and a little cooperation on the part of the 
salesman making the installation, will go 
a long way in adding to the general appear 
ance of the set and it will not be an un- 
popular piece of equipment with the house- 
wife. 

There are several things to consider. 
If possible, install all batteries, either in- 








guarded. 


ment.” 


tion to farmers over radio. 


wants. 


2. Why? 


educational tarm talks, 


third... 


7. How did it happen: 


Care of Children 
l > 


hear 





How Do You Like Your Radio? 


ECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE WILLIAM M. JARDINE says, 
“The farmer is putting the radio to indispensable use and it is to the in- 
terest of every industry to see that the farmer’s interests in radio are safe- 
His receiving set is a most convenient and efficient means of promptly 
acquiring information regarding the weather, crop conditions, market news 
and innumerable facts of value in his work, as well as a source of entertain- 


Successful Farming is cooperating with the National Farm Radio Council 
in-its work of safeguarding radio to farmers and of bringing useful informa- 
Radio should be useful as well as entertaining 
and can be made so if it can be determined what sort of programs the farmer 


You can help by answering the questions on this page. 
questions and mail the blank directly to Successful Farming, Des Maines, lowa. 


3. Which part of radio programs appeal most to you—orchestra, singing, 
market reports, weather forecasts, or, first choice 


* second 


4. Is your radio useful as well as entertaining?... 
5. What is the most useful thing you get over radi6?.. 
6. Have radio market reports ever saved you money? 


8. When is the most convenient time for market reports?... 


9. Do you take market reports down as they are read?... 


11. Check subjects on which you would like educational talks by experts : 


10. Do you listen before noon? 
Sa FT Gers + tanwee eis 
Poultry Dairy 
Marl eting Crops 
Gardening Fruit 


Cooking 
Please list other features dealing with agriculture that you would like to 


13. Do you listen to baseball, football and basketball games?............... 
14. Do you listen to church services on Sunday?............ 
Bt SNE Wii's divi ds 66 Se eheocan sins 


OO rT ey oe . 


Please fill in the 


SG, . A% ase kako don tereteetinwel 


1... at 6:00 P. M... 


Livestock 
Soils 
Organization 
Sewmg 


> 
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side the cabinet or in the basement, brin¢- 
ing leads up thru the floor by means «/ 
special devices for that purpose, or | 
making a hole and using a standard w:)|| 
socket, or plug. If a standard automoh |. 
or similar battery is used for lighting 
filaments, a rather heavy wire should |). 
used to bring current to the set. Under 
no circumstances should the battery he 
more than fifteen to eighteen feet from the 
set, as a serious loss in voltage will resi! 
and tubes will not function properly. For 
that reason, it is preferable to install t)ie 
set over a portion of the basement that \s 
adapted to the purpose. It should be in- 
stalled as near to an outside window «. 
possible, so that ground and antenna co- 
nections can be taken out thru the wind: 
and attached to their respective places 
with as short a wire as possible. Also, be- 
ing close to the window there will be a 
minimum of wire exposed inside the room. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
deal with instructions on installing an 
antenna, but it is well to remind would-be 
radio fans that some thought ought to be 

iven to the beauty of the installation. 

n’t tack a lot of sticks to the roof of an 
otherwise attractive home. If sixty or 
more feet are available for a straight away, 
one single wire will be sufficient, and it 
should be run preferably in the backyard. 
Of course, arrangement must be made to 
have something to attach it to, but it is 
just as easy to prepare a neatly shaped 
support at the oabt end of the house, 
painted to match the house, braced neatly 
to prevent sagging, as it is to stick a plain, 
unpainted two by four several feet in the 
air and support it by several pieces of 
lighter material. Neat insulators designed 
for the purpose will carry the antenna wire 
itself or a special lead-in down to the win- 
dow where facilities are easily arranged for 
entering the home. 
It might as well be Neat 

A library table, a writing desk, book 
case, or most any available piece of furni- 
ture will do for the set itself, provided it 
can be set somewhere near the proper place 
and ean be left without being frequent!y 
disturbed. “If no table is available in the 
home, any small, flat-topped table can be 
made very satisfactory by redecorating, or 
by making table covers, such as are seen 
in most homes, so as to bring the table in 
harmony with the rest of the room. Ii 
the usual type of external loud speaker is 
used, a place must be provided for it, pre- 
ferably near to the set. It should never 
be set at the antenna end of the cabinet 
itself as in most hook-ups there is a ten- 
dency for the cord leading to the loud 
speaker to couple with the set itself and 
cause undue howling and interference. 
Provide silk-covered wires to lead away 
from the set to the floor, if possible, and 
conceal them under or behind the table 

When you have installed the set, stand 
back and view the finished results and sce 
if it looks well. Of course, the important 
thing about a radio set is to receive radio- 
ast programs, but the set will function 
just as well, and it will have many more 
friends in the home if it is neatly installed 
and adds to the appearance of the room 
rather than detracts.—R. W. L. 


COMING EVENTS 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, September 6-11. 

Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, September 14-19 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, September 19-- 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, September 
26 to October 3. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, October 
3-10. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, September 19-26 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, September 7-!- 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit, September 4-13. _ 

Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, September 5-! - 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, 5er- 
tember 28 to October 1. 

National Dairy Show, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
October 10-17. ; 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, 
Mo., November 14-21. 

International Livestock Exposition and Grain 
and Hay Show, Chicago, November 28 to 
December 5. 
oe Poultry Congress, Chicago, September 
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Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 402 
Size 30 x 42 A seal bargain in a gambrel roof barn. 
Floor plan to-suit your needs. Materials’... - : $Q°7'T 


Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 624 
Splendid five-room home at low cost. Two bedrooms; living 


SSitieae ieee a  $ORE 


Quick Shipment! 
Direct from Mill! 


Everything loaded in car at our 
mills, sealed and shipped direct to 
your station. Materials on the way a 
few hours after your order reaches us. 
We absolutely guaranteesafedelivery. 


So Easy to Build 
You Can Do It! 


Gordon-Van Tine plans aresoeasy 
to follow, and material so peyers d 
cut that many buyers do the build- 
ing themselves. Construction is sim- 
ple,sure and unbelievably fast. Weeks 
of time saved! Build this fall and be 
in your new home by celd weather! 


_owest Wholesale Prices! 


On Your Home, Barn or Lumber! Write for FREE 
buying your building Book Ss NO wi 


You can save 20% to 50% by 
Save $200 to C - Tine. 200,000 cus- 
9 


material wholesale of Gordon- 

tomers prove it. Our huge volume, factory shipment, 
y Direct direct-to-you selling, cuts out all in-between profits 
From Mill! and gives you lowest wholesale prices. Send for 






Free Books today! 
Build Faster at Less Cost 


For our Ready-Cut buildings, we saw and cut fram- 
ing lumber at mill. Saves you 18% waste and 30% 
labor on the job. Many customers do their own car- 
penter work. Everything fits—no mistakes—strong, 
permanent construction. Or you can buy Gordon- 

; Van Tine standard lumber, not Ready-Cut. 
‘CornCrib 


‘rr tcmasend Us Your Bills to Figure 


| gx 40 Before you do any building, write to Gordon-Van 
ine for free estimate. Send us your list of materials 


Ss 89 for house, barn or repair job, and we will figure it free, 
and give you lowest, freight-paid price. 


5,000 Building Bargains 


Lumber, Bathroom and 








Shingles, Plum bing Su ies, 
Lath, Roofing.” polles 
Flooring, Hard ware, 
Windows, Storm Sash, 
Doors, Paint, 

Millwork, Furnaces. 





Four Mills 3) 3 2 ee aa RG Se eS 
Davenport, Ia. Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
: 577 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 


_This house provides both air and sunshine. America’s greatest value. Ready- 
Note roof windows—plenty of warm sunshine framed; &-ft. sections; 3forcorn;2fot St. Louis, Mo. 
and good ventilation. Roof of best slate-sur- small grain. Best Yellow Pine; hard- Chehalis, Wash. 
faced, fire-resistant roofing. A wonderful value, ware furnished. 


attiesburg, 
D 


Mise. ‘Weeht Send me Free Books. I expect to 


Miss. Weant 
Gordon- an Tine Co. yr ee jen eee SE ES ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1666 e@ are t Og WES i ee a — 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back sean 1 O*P* 





577 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa gives yous 20- B Name... 
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He Specializes In Diversification 


Murray Shows It Is a Guarantee of Safety 
By CLIFFORD FARMER 


WANT only 160 acres,” said I. E. Murray, a suceessful 

farmer of Greene county, Missouri, who specializes in 

diversified farming. “Ten years ago I sold part of my farm. 
And I have made more money on the smaller farm than I did 
on the big one—because I have had time to give attention to 
details and have cut down expenses for hired help.” 

Murray follows a plan of diversification, not depending on a 
single crop which might 
fail. His program calls 
for hogs, cattle, corn, 
oats, orchard grass, 
clover, poultry and an 
apple orchard. The 
grain is all fed at home 
to the hogs, cattle and 
poultry. The orchard 
grass is cut for seed, 





then pastured. The 
30-acre orchard fur- 
nishes work for the 


farm men when they 
would otherwise not 
be busy 

The orchard has been 
the most profitable of 
any single farming op- 
eration, $18,000 hav- 
ing been received for 
the apple crop the last 
three years. trees, 
now 25 years old, re- 





Hogs have proved profitable for Murray, who says that h: 
has never lost money on summer feeding, altho dry lot feeding 
in winter has not always been i fe. By having a clove: 
pasture, summer feeding offers more possibilities than winter 
feeding. A herd of brood sows is kept, but cattle feeders ar: 
purchased since the size of the farm does not permit a herd of 
cows. Last year two carloads of Hereford yearlings were fedand 
returned a mium 
for the feed. “There is 
one thing about cattle 
feeding,” said Murray 
recently. “Even if the 
farmer only breaks 
even, he is well paid 
for his work by the 
fertility that is added 
to the farm. My farm 
is much more produc- 
tive than when I began 
feeding cattle and hogs. 

“T specialize in di- 
versification,’’ he add- 
ed. ‘It means a better 
balanced farm _pro- 
gram, giving work 
thruout the year, and 
it insures against crop 
failures. Four years 
ago I would have gone 
in debt had I been de- 
pending entirely on 








ceive the best care 
Murray knows how to 
give them, pruning, 
spraying and cultivat- 
ing. He uses an oil emulsion for the dormant spray, following 
with from four to six sprays during spring and summer for 
coddling moth and whatever pest may y com, Me the fruit. Aside 
from the care he gives the trees, the way he handles the fruit 
means a larger profit. Before picking begins, he has all of the 
windfalls picked up, runs them over the sorting table and sells 
the best ones as ‘‘cooking’’ apples. These apples would be 
rotted by the time the picking was finished se what they bring 
is extra profit, besides making it easier to keep the trees healthy 
by not having decayed fruit left under them. Grading and 
barreling is done in the orchard. He uses bushel baskets instead 
of barrels im hauling to the sorting shed because the apples 
bruise less handled in this way. Murray is very careful with the 
sorting and grading, care- 
less grading meaning loss 
of future sales, he says. 
His apples have gone to 
eastern cities, to Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Omaha 
and to Dallas and Ft. 
Worth. Last year 7,000 
bushels were contracted 
at the orchard at $1 a 
bushel by a man who had 
bought his apples before 
and knew that they were 
always just a little better 
grade than the gradin 








rules ealled for. And eac 
year several hundred 
bushels are sold in the While the orchard is the most 


profitable single line on the Mur- 
ray farm, a barn and silo like the 
one shown to the right indicat 
diversification and safely in bad 
years jor the orchard 


orchard to consumers who 
come there in cars for 
their winter apple supply, 
willing to pay a premium 
for his apples. This care 
in handling the fruit and 
in grading has helped 
Murray build up his orchard profits to @ satisfactory point. 
Ten years ago he decided to stop raising wheat and replace 
it with orchard grass, believing that he could get a valuable 
crop of seed and good pasture besides. He got a good stand of 
grass, but it refused to make a good seed crop. Then he started 
feeding cattle and hogs on the grass, moving the feeding places 
from one spot to another, and spreading the manure during the 
winter over the pasture. As a result, he now gets.an annual seed 
crop of from 20 to 25 bushels to the acre, selling last year at 
$1.50 a bushel—some years bringing as high as $3.50—and 
then has an abundance of grass for his cattle until winter. He 
cuts it when the heads begin turning brown as later eutting will 
shatter seed. He doesn’t use orchard grass for hay because of 
its coarseness, but considers it the best pasture he can grow. 
Clover is rotated with the corn and oats and used for hay 


Russel takes Bill io the orchard to help with the spraying 


the orchard, for a 
freeze kept us from 
getting an apple. But, 
by having fruit, live- 
stock, grain and poultry, we are pretty certain of making money 
over the year’s on operation. We raise a variety of smal! 
fruits and vegetables to cut down household expenses. 

“And, while we are proud of our livestock, grain and fruit 
crops, we are proudest of our boy and girl crop.” Two girls, 
both now teaching in a nearby high school where they can 
board at home and a son in high school, represent this “‘best’’ 
crop. To make home life pleasant and to encourage them to 
have an interest in farming, a comfortable home has been built 
and modern conveniences, musical instruments and radio put 
in. “We like the radio,” Murray said, “because its uses are 
diversified like our farm. We get market reports and weather 
forecasts in the daytime and, in the afternoon and evening, we 
hear all kinds of music and lectures. I have heard more good 
sermons since we bought our radio than I had ever heard in all 
my life before, which doesn’t mean that I mever attended 
ehurch. The whole family takes an interest in the set.” 

While he was talking, Russell, the sixteen-year-old boy, 
came into the room. “I’m taking Bill to the orchard to help me 
with the spray rig,”’ he said. “It’s dry enough to plow. Hadn't 
Mr. B—— better start the cultivator this afternoon?” 

When he left, the father watched him thru the window as he 
crossed the well-kept lawn on the way to the barn. “My farm 
manager!” he said, his voice ringing with pride. “I’m never 
afraid to be away for I know my son will keep things moving 
smoothly.” Then I understood what he meant by his “‘best”’ 
crop and I understood, too, his pride in the “crop.” 

The whole story her 
is the good solution of a 
farm management prob- 
lem. While some out- 
standing successes have 
been made by men who 
have specialized one hun- 
dred percent on some one 
crop, thosé men have had 
their days and nights oi 
worry. There is no crop 
grown by a farmer that 
is proof against failure or 
low prices. There is no 
crop which does not call 
for an investment in 
labor, time, and money, 
which may be a dead 
loss for a year or a run of two or three years. Without a 
reserve, such a condition is bound to result in an uncomfort- 
able time, if not in actual bankruptcy. Of course, a good big 
reserve to carry over the years of poor re turn will act like 
balance wheel on a buzz saw. Unfortunately, big reserves 
are seldom available for the beginner, and for most of the 
old-timers. There is where another sort of balance wheel 
has to be called upon. Let’s call it diversification. 
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_. Glass 
Paint»Varnish 
- Brushes 


s SP Ree * 








‘THE most important agricultural Fair in 
F gnc biggest in attendance, in exhibits 
and an important factor in the economic life 
of the State, is the Texas State Fair at Dallas. 
Its great investment in seg ge buildings is 
protected against depreciation by 


Sun-Proof 


Paint 


This paint is not only economical because of its great covering 
capacity per gallon and its long service but because it is a genuine 
protecting paint. It seals every fibre, pore and crevice of your 
building with a moisture-proof armor that keeps out moisture, 
preventing decay and depreciation. Sun-Proof Paint will not 
check, peel or crack. It is an economy, not an expense. 


Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish or Brushes—the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters, 


“Guide to Better Homes” 
sent you free. Equal in infor- 
mation to any five dollar book 
on home furnishing and 
decoration. Write 
Dept. G, today 
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ITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Co. 


sh Factories, 3. Newark, N. J - Portland, Ore. . 
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THEIR HOME MARKET PROVED 
BEST 


HE marketing of fruit presents prob- 

lems which must be solved if there 
is to be any profit in the business. 
Of course, the marketing problem is taken 
care of in some sections by cooperative 
organizations Unfortunately, the co- 
operative marketing organizations have 
not been introduced extensively among 
our middle western farm orchard men. 
Usually the surplus from a home orchard 
is easy to sell, and in any case the home 
orchard has really fulfilled its purpose 
when the cellar or cave is filled with the 
full winter supply for home use. 

But here we have the problem of the 
farmer who is making his fruit one of the 
real farm lines. He has an acreage big 
enough to warrant a power sprayer. He 
has a production in normal years which is 
sufficient to necessitate the 
employment of outside help. 
He may be away from a 
highway where passersby 
would take all his fruit at 
good prices. His problem is 
one on which he must spend 
some thought if the maxi- 
mum returns are to be had 
from the land devoted to 
orchard. 

Doubtless but few readers 
have orchards so large as 
that of T. E. Thornburg & 
Son, proprietors of Orchard 
Heights Farm in Ashland, 
county, Ohio. Their methods 
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in. The owners of the orchard are very 
willing to grant this and do not attempt 
any plan of selling direct to the consumers. 
Were they to do this, they would compel 
the local dealers to import fruit from 
sources and thus reduce the amount of 
fruit from “Orchard Heights’’ that would 
be used in the city. No effort has been 
made to develop trade with people who 
drive to the farm in autos. The owner 
says, ‘The grocerymen deserve their com- 
mission on the sales of all our fruit. The 
people know that they get our fruit at 
the stores and they know that they get 
just as good grades as we could sell them 
at the farm. For us to attempt to retail 
would be more bother than it would be 
worth. The storekeepers are in the busi- 
ness of retailing and are on the job all the 
time for that purpose. We aren’t.” 

This farm may be fortunate in having 








and their experience should, 
however, prove valuable to 
every farmer with a surplus. 

Experience of more than 
forty years in the fruit grow- 
ing business has demonstrated to the 
Thornburgs that the old home town fur- 
nishes them the best outlet for apples 
and peaches from a seventy acre orchard. 

Their orchard has produced rather 
superior quality of fruit. The varieties 
have been carefully selected and the or- 
chard has developed something of a repu- 
tation as a place from which fruit a little 
above the ordinary in quality and pack 
could be secured. 

The efforts made to find the best mar- 
ket covered quite a wide range of ex- 
perience. The fruit was sent to market in 
plain packages. It was sent to market in 
attractive looking packages. It was sent 
out just as it came from the tree without 
having been graded. It was sent to the 
distant markets, or was offered in the 
cities located within the state. At other 
times it was consigned to jobbers or com- 
mission firms. Sometimes an effort was 
made to find a market where only select 
fruit was wanted. All these plans suc- 
ceeded to a considerable degree, yet it 
would seem that the home market was 
willing and ready to take the entire out- 
put of the big orchard at any time. Of 
recent years no other market has been 
sought. 

The plan for marketing the apples and 
peaches from this orchard is founded on 
a few well established principles. First 
among these is the fact that the folks of 
the home town deserve to have fruit of 
good quality just as much as do the people 
in some distant city. frcmed vad = the 
fruit from this farm is graded and culled 
carefully before it. is offered. The fruit is 
put up in packages in such a way that it 
looks just as attractive as anyone could 
hope for it to appear in some distant city. 
The people of the home town appreciate 
quality and they appreciate the freshness 
of the fruit and are willing to pay for them. 
They don’t seem to care for the second 
rate products after the better grades have 
been shipped away. 

The fruit from this farm is mainly 
handled by the local grocery stores. Those 
stores make their margin for handling 
this fruit just the same as they would 
realize a profit on fruit they would ship 


Apple harvest is coming. Have you made your plans 


to market the surplus? 


a city of 16,000 close at hand yet credit 
must be given the owners for taking ad- 
vantage of their opportunity. The owners 
conduct their marketing on the plan of a 
square deal to the consumers, a square 
deal to the middleman, and a square deal 
to themselves.—H. E. M. 


GETTING COLOR ON APPLES 


It’s the red of the apple that most 
often sells. That is why your man in the 
business of orcharding for the profit that 
is in it loéks to the matter of color. 

First of all he selects his varieties ac- 
cording to his soils’ needs and locality. 
One soil produces highly colored fruit 


color alone, but for color along with siz: 
and quality. 

Color is a matter of maturity and ligh: 
Maturity can be hastened by limiting, ; 
at least not applying excessive quantitix 
of nitrogenous fertilizers, by aaa culture, 
by stopping cultivation early where clea: 
culture is employed, and by using strong 

rowing cover crops. Get the necessar 
ight by opening up the tree by pruning 
and thinning in order to expose more sur- 
face to the sun. 


THERE IS ROOM FOR MORE 
APPLES 


The average per capita consumption 
of apples per person last year according 
to statisticians was three-quarters of 
box. This is, of course, of the commercia! 
apple crop, and the box considered is th: 
ordinary box of commerce. Figure out 
the average size or number of apples to 
the box, and it simply means that the 
average per capita consumption in the 
United States of the commercial apple 
crop was one apple for every five days 
for the average person. 

As a matter of fact, probably farm folks 
who do not raise their own fruit had even 
fewer apples than this on the whol 
City consumers probably had more, and 
as these figures take no account of the 
home grown apples, it is certain that th 
folks who grew their own apples, had their 
full quota of an apple a day. I know we 
beat that record by a long margin at our 
house. 

Apples lead as the popular fruit 
Oranges are now second, with an average 
of around one-fifth of a bex, and the use 
of oranges is increasing as the distribution 
has increased. Pears, grapes, peaches, 
lemons, and grapefruit follow in order of 
average quantity consumed per person, 
according to statisticians. All these 
statistics are based on commercial figures 
only. 

But with all this, the apple average is 
increasing the most rapidly on account 
of the improvement in the methods of 
grading and packing and to the introduc- 
tion and wider distribution of apples of 
finer quality. 

If you have been worrying right along 
about planting four or five more trees 
because you feared that the apple market 
would be flooded and so forth, sath your 
fears. There is a whole lot more room for 
apples. We may have to organize and 

















Th first essential to easy marketing is a marketable product. The above apples are of 
the same variety, from adjoining trees, but the two in the middle were from a sprayed tree 


of certain varieties, but perhaps poorly 
colored fruit of others. 

Second, he plants his trees with enough 
room to insure plenty of light. If, for the 
sake of economy of space and early cash 
returns, he has used fillers, these fillers 
come out as soon as the main crop trees 
need the room. 

Next, the grower handles the trees in 
such a way that they are reasonably 
open, in order that sufficient light can get 
in. 

Fourth, he uses fertilizers carefully so 
that the trees make plenty’ of growth but 
without too much foliage for color. 

Fifth, he thins his fruit, perhaps not for 


yut up a better pack of better varieties, 
but when you sit down and just look the 
field over, you will have to admit that we 
have done mighty little in the way of 
making folks want apples. The apples 
have done their own advertising. When 
apple growers are ready to help out the 
fruit in its advertising campaign, we have 
an idea that there is going to be a still 
bigger demand. ‘This goes particularly 
for our middle western and eastern fruit 
produetion. 

There’s money in many an old orchard! 
The farmer knows, because he planted it 
there. 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 








HERE is something new on the high- 

way—a better motor car—with new 
strength, new pulling power, new hill 
climbing ability under its hood. It is 
the Better Buick. 


With its new 75 horsepower perform- 
ance (60 horsepower in Standard 
models) you are ready for any road, any 
hill, any day in the year. 


Power to spare, and on top of that, even 
greater dependability. The Triple 
Sealed Engine is one example of the 
reliable way the Better Buick is built. 
“Triple Sealed” means an air cleaner, a 
gasoline filter and an oil filter, to keep 
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dirt and wear away from engine bear- 
ings and cylinders. A long-lived, sweet- 
running engine, three-times protected 
to eliminate trouble and repair bills! 


Go to any Buick dealer and ask to be 
shown through the Better Buick. Drive 
it! You will find it has many other 1926 
additions to Buick quality and value 
. » « and that its price is lower. 


Buick, again, has built a better auto- 


mobile ! 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Flint Division of General Motors Corporation Michigan 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


Branches in al! Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


BUILT, 






BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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MAKING HOME FRUITS SUCCEED 


Fruit on farms may not be so important 
as I imagine, but let me tell you some o| 
the reasons why I think it is. I have ha 
considerable experience with farmers i) 
fruit planting lines, since for ten years | 
sold fruit trees in cannection with 
florist and ornamental nursery business, 
tho we did not grow our own fruit trees 
or many of the small fruit plants we sold 
We did grow fruit for our own use, and | 

lanned a good many fruit plantings for 
ome use. 

The great question with most of the 
farmers I talked with was not the desira- 
bility of home fruits, but the possibility 
of getting them to succeed. I investi- 
gated many cases of failure in fruit plant- 
Ing, as I was interested in knowing what 
the trouble was that prevented their 
success. It was not hard to discover. In 
fact, in every instance it was readily 
diseovered by a good look at the orchard 
or fruit garden. 

I was discussing tree prices one day with 
an agent who was selling trees from a dis- 
tant nursery at something like three or 
four times our prices for the same grade of 
trees. I told him I thought aoa pélove 
were wrong, and little better than highway 


robbery. He came back at me: “My 
0 a €é AY f é stor prices benefit the farmer instead of harm- 
ing him. Five years from now my trees will 


be growing fine and trees you have sold 























| will be failures. Your trees are just as 


A Kopaxk makes it easy to deep the fleet- | | good, but the farmers will not think so 
ing moments you enjoy. 

And on the farm with a Kodak you'll 
make a practical story of your business— 
a picture record of stock, crops, machinery 
that you will refer to with profit from year 








to year. 
‘“* Kodak on the Farm’’—a free but worthwhile | | 
booklet you'll enjoy. Ask fora copy at your dealer’s, | because they have not cost as much, and 
] > il elt | they will give my trees extra good care and 
or iet us mal you one. neglect your trees. My evstomers will be 


satisfied and point to their orchards with 
pride and your customers will blame you 
for — failure and swear off from cheap 
. , trees forever.” 

Autogra phic Kodaks $6.50 up Did you know that he was telling just 
exactly the truth with very many people 
who bought from both of us? Who is to 
blame? The farmer who buys trees and 
neglects them is wronging his dealer, him- 
self, and most of all Fis family. A man 
should not need to pay three or four prices 
ah ye in = » —_— Set they — 

‘ ‘ > gt eare. Is shou evident to him 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y. ca ie De wade = ap cept ke Le 
He must not expect good bo 4 when he 
gives no care. Two orchards near here 
illustrate this perfectly. They were pur- 
chased at the same time and from the 


same nursery and were composed almost 

We Now Have Openings exactly of the same varieties, as they were 
for Additional Salespeople | acre orchard lists Ly mere by the agri- 
Don yy cultural college and furnished by one of 

usiness Tro cts ; . “he 
Make Hence, this Tia. enabliched em. || the leading nurseries at a set price. k, he 
cern needs more salespeople to same extension man from the colleg 
from sell its line of Toilet Articles, {| directed the planting of both, doing most 
Spices, Extracts, and Home || of the work in the one case, but only 

$50 Romedion, High quality of cur laniing it in the other. The first man who 


. » 
Buld's ay Reg Se Rad the work done mostly by the expert 


uild a fine business for your- ‘ . t 
to self. Mahe from $50 to $000 pee did = or iy care for page Ne 
PRICES t weekly. Many salespeople have || they should be all summer. e other 
$100 a. it. , Te Rn man gave his trees good culture, and 
i and profitable. watched the small fruits to see that they 


fete Borie crepe ay od each j~ * : were coming along nicely. 


Write to ‘ . 

TEXN. TEX. 6. B. PRESTOS, In the fall one grape vine of the two 
CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, = week 100? Kinharet Drive, Coder Rapiie, Tows dozen planted was alive on the first farm, 

Orchard Farm Only $1050 while the trees were hardly to be seen for 


i r s | the weeds. Many of the trees were dead, 
Big Horses, Stock, Crops| A> FALFA and thee living were not inesh beer 
Implements; nearly 160 fruit trees; pear advantages; e fine 
50 acres mellow Selds, estimated $5000 worth wood: | | Our test 96% pure. Samples than dead. The other man had a fine 
saan, Bech OMe Ne te || Seon ME, ff BY. | |-eummer's growth with only a. few. trees 
Streat Form Agency, 7M, South Dearborn St. Chicage, Ul. | §_103 East Sth Street Kansas City, Me. dead, and his grapes had made a fine 
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growth. He had set berries of all kinds 
not included in the regular acre list, and 
these had been pruned as needed, and were 
ready to give some fruit the following year, 
while the strawberries were matted into 
strong thrifty rows. 

The second year saw the finish of the 
first orchard entirely, but the second or- 
chard was refilled and all given good cul- 
ture, and again a fine growth resulted. The 
third year the plums bloomed freely, and 
some of the cherries, and if it had not been 
for the late freeze this spring some fruit 
would have been borne. The grapes were 
injured by the frost but bloomed a second 
time and produced a fair crop. Both 
this and last year the small fruits bore 
freely, except that the frost killed most of 
the raspberries. All the strawberries and 
blackberries the family would use were 
picked this year. The strawberries bore 
all that was needed the second year, and 
some to spare. This year gooseberries and 
currants = been added to the planting 
ind it would be hard to convince that 
farmer that it did not pay to grow fruits. 
[he other farmer would be easy to con- 
vince that fruits were a failure here, and 
hard to convince that they could be grown, 
and yet these two farms differ very little 
in any way, and are but a few miles apart. 
Good orchards are very scarce, and not 
one farmer in a score grows any berries 
it all. These families do without fruit 
most of the time, for it is easy to talk 
bout buying it, but it is not done, and 
many years fruit could hardly be gotten if 
desired. You may be sure that where fruit 
is not grown it is not used to any great 
extent, and fruit has a value far above the 
actual food value in its healthfulness. 

One thing that made for the highly 
successful growth of this orchard I have 
mentioned was the fact that the ground 
was well prepared for it the previous 
vinter. It was given a heavy manuring 
ind left to rot for several weeks and plowed 
under just as deep as the team could plow 
it. Then just before planting the orchard 
another application of rotted manure was 
given and disced in as deeply as possible. 
It was a fine field, and then when this was 
followed by. good cultivation the trees 
could not help but grow.—L. C., Kans. 


READY FOR HARVEST 


Last year there were a lot of applesleft 
n the orchards fer one reason or another, 
in spite of the fact that in many cases 
they were of good quality and well worth 
picking. In some cases the failure to 
harvest the fruit was due to a low price, 
but this was by no means the entire cause. 

On most farms the fruit is decidedly 

sideline, and the care and harvesting of 
the fruit have to be done in time spared 
from other crops and farm operations. 
For that reason, in order to insure that the 
harvest will go along without any interru 
tions or delay when the apples are ready 
to pick, it is well to get everything in readi- 
ness. Have the picking ladders ready to 
use so that valuable time will not have to 
be spent in repairing them. Buy new ones 
now if needed. Have picking bags or bas- 
kets on hand, and if you are going to pack 
out a few barrels or boxes of apples for 
storage, have them ready. 

Most of your surplus fruit can be sold 
right at the farm, of course, but whatever 
you are going to market will have to be 
sent in in baskets, boxes or barrels. The 
boxes should be nailed ready for use, and 
the heads of the barrels should be re- 
moved in preparation for the apple pack- 
ing. This will save a lot of time later on 
when the busiest days are here. 

If you are storing your apples .on the 
farm, clean out the storage cellar thoroly, 
ind whitewash it, or better yet, spray the 
interior of your cellar with bordeaux. This 
will destroy the rot producing fungi al- 
Ways present in such cellars, and you may 
rest assured that the work will pay big 
dividends later on. 
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Is Supreme in 
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Study These 


FIvE FEATURES— 


They Save Time, Lighten 
Draft, and Add Years to 
the Life of the Spreader! 


PATENTED Wide Spread Spiral—An all- 
important feature, in which the metal is cut 
and shaped scientifically so as to form a con- 
tinuous spiral that increases in diameter 
from the center to the ends. Spreads manure 
uniformly and over a wide area. No run- 
ning over freshly spread manure on suc- 
ceeding trips. 


PATENTED Auto-Steer Front Truck—A 
combination of the short-turning features of 
the auto-steer and the patented oscillating 
construction of the front frame and axle. 
Perfect three-point suspension. No pole 
whipping or excess neck weight. 


PATENTED Double Ratchet Drive—An 
exclusive, patented operating mechanism 
regulates the distance traveled by the ratchet 
wheel, which in turn governs the speed of 
the apron and the volume of manure spread. 


PATENTED Spring Chain Tightener— 
Automatic in action. Takes up all slack, 
whether the chain is on or off large sprocket. 


PATENTED Drive Control—Raises or 
lowers chain from sprocket. In operation it 
either clears the links from all of the sprocket 
teeth at once or, when the chain is lowered, 
engages all of the links at once. 


Ask your local dealer to show you this efficient 
spreader, or write direct for complete information, 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. ff| America Chicago, IL 
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Champion is the better 
spark plug and will give 
better service for a longer 
period becauseofitsdouble- 
ribbed, sillimanite core, 
unbreakablein use;its semi- 
petticoat tip, which retards 
carbon formation; its spe- 
cial alloy electrodes; and its 
two-piece, gas-tight con- 
struction. 


This is why Champion is 
out-selling throughout the 
world, 


Maintain better engine per- 
formance and economy of 
operation by putting in a 
new set of Champions at 
least once a year. They pay 
for themselves in a short 
time in oil and gas saved. 


Champion Spark Plug Co, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ont., London, Paris 


Champion X, the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford 
Cars, Trucks and 
FordsonTractors, 
costs but 60 cents. 
Blue Box for all 
other cars, 75 
cents. Know the 
genuine by the 
double-ribbed 


sillimanite core. 
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STORING SQUASH AND 
PUMPKINS 


Squash are best stored in a dry, warm 
place, but they do not keep well if the air 
gets too hot. We have found the best 
place to be on shelves/in the cellar, and 
the squash stored in the top shelves 
seem to keep better than those nearer the 
floor, other conditions béing equal. 

The reason is due to the fact that the 
}air nearer the ceiling of the basement is 

usually drier and warmer than that nearer 
the floor. It is best'to wrap them in paper 
| especially where there is no heat in the 
cellar 

Squash, pumpkins and sweet potatoes 
| can be stored with good results in a cellar 
| near a furnace. ‘The best plan is to provide 
|shelves near the furnace and merely lay 
| the vegetables on these shelves, the squash 
on the top shelves, the pumpkins on the 
middle shelves and the sweet potatoes on 
| those nearest the floor. 

Squash have been known to keep two 
} seasons and still be fit for use when stored 
this way. They cannot, however, be stored 
| to good advantage in damp places, either 
| cellars or pits, and keep very long 
| Pumpkins pm be kept all winter with 
| good results, but they, too, do not keep 
|in damp places nearly so well as in dry, 
warm places.—C. 8. 





|IT PAYS TO CLEANSE STORAGE 
BINS 


It is well to disinfect all potato bins, 
root cellars and other storage facilities 
before harvest. 

Rots due to molds or fungi are pro- 
moted by dirty or uncleaned crates, walls 
and floors of bins, etc. These may be 
cleaned readily by means of water and 
scrub brush. After the walls are cleaned, 
disinfect with a spray of one pound formal- 
dehyde in twenty or twenty-five gallons of 
water. The woodwork, walls, and floors 
should be sprayed with this disinfectant 
solution while still wet from the scrubbing. 
Or you can whitewash the interior, adding 
to the whitewash the amount of formalde- 
hyde recommended above. 


AVOID PEACH TREE BORER 
DAMAGE 
It is unusual to find a five-year-old 
peach tree in some locations uninjured by 





| the peach tree borer. Fortunately, this 
pest, which is one of the | insect 
enemies of peach trees, can be kept in 
check by the use of para-dichle obenzine, 
the latest chemical control for the borers. 
Peach tree borers pass the winter in 
the inner bark of the trees. In this stage 
thev are pale white worms from one- 
'fourth to a half-inch long. These worms 
ean be found from ten inches above to 
six inches below the ground, but are most 
abundant just below the surface. Their 
| presence in a tree is indicated by masses 


of gum mixed with brown frass or sawdust 


coming from the injured trunk. 





| 


Half an ounce of para-dichlorobenzine, | 
or P. D. B., as it is commonly called, is 
enough for each tree between one and 
three years old. Trees from four to five | 


and trees from six to ten years 


an ounce 

old a full ounce. Trees that have not 
grown one full season should not be 
treated at all. The amount of P. D. B. 
ito be used for a tree should never be 


guessed, but should be measured out in 
a measuring cup. 

Before the P. D. B. is applied, the grass, 
weeds and excess masses of gum should 
be seraped away from the base of the 
| tree, but care should be taken not to 





years old should each get three-fourths of | 
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Build Up Your 
Ford Motor 


DD extra power and speed. 
Add easier starting, quicker |) 
ick-up and better perform- | 
ance by installing a MILWAUKEE | 
Timer. Fired by hotter, fatter sparks 
your sturdy Ford motor develops the 
peak power that was built into it. Hills, 
mud and sand hold no terrors for a 
Ford re-powered with this better, more 
efficient ignition unit. 


Bakelite-cased, short-proof and with many other 
improvements, the new MILWAUKEE repre 
sents big value at $2.00. Easily installed ina few 
minutes. Recommended and sold by garage men, 
hardware and auto supply stores everywhere 


Get one today. Price, only $2.00 (In Canada $2.75 
MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


Milwaukee fisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
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e, or 
Gas. Equip with celebrated Troubleproot 
wico plagneto. Simplest ar cd cheapest, to op- 


ew device kes starti A A 
— Sizes 2t028 SET -Pclistwies. 


rite today for ays new illustrated 

| quginoberh—cuntchastonie Ween. No obligation to you. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1611 Witte Building, - - KANSAS CITY, MO 

1611 Empire Building, - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 

1611 Witte Bidg., - SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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own the KIRSTIN One- 
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scrape away so much earth that the 
chemical will be below the burrow en- 
trances of the borers. The P. D. B. should 
be spread on the gound in a band an inch 
or two wide and about an inch away from 
the trunk of the tree at all points. The 
chemical should not touch the tree. Four 
or five spadefuls of earth are put over the 
band of P. D. B. and firmed down with the 
back of aspade. A month later the mound 
so made may be hoed away. 


PREPARE PIT HOTBEDS THIS FALL 


The time to think about the early spring 
garden is in the fall. In addition to plow- 
ing the garden after the first heavy frost 
has killed back all vegetation, why not 
nut in a hotbed frame? You need not get 
the sash, but at least dig the pit and put 
n the frame. 

\ pit six feet wide, thirty inches deep, 
and any length a multiple of three feet 


























-) 
. 
The above shows frame size for two sash 





will take the standard 3x6-foot hotbed 
sash. 

The work of digging the pit may be 
materially simplified, in the case of beds 
of any size, by plowing the ground after it 
is staked off, then using a scraper to clean 
to the depth of the furrows, and alter- 

tely plowing and scraping till the pit 

f the required depth. Square up the 

les. A line of tile from the bottom of the 

t to an outlet will insure drainage. Walls 
may be of wood or concrete. The con- 
crete, of course, is permanent, and the 

inure may be cleaned out each summer 
or fall, used for fertilizer and the fresh 
manure thrown in in the spring when the 
annual hotbed preparation is in progress. 

Fill pits with leaves to prevent freezing. 


WHY NOT A SPRAY RING? 


When W. E. Hoffman of Clarke county, 
lowa, attended a dual orchard and 
poultry demonstration’some few years ago, 
he learned some things that he put into 
effect in his own orchard. 

In one year he sold more apples out of 
his orchard as a result of having sprayed 
fruit than in the thirty-four years he had 
‘reviously been on the place. 

Is that strong enough argument for the 
enefits of spraying? Why not get four 
r five of your neighbors together and get 
small power rig for your home oxeheodat 

\ little cooperation will give you a power 
itfit at a cost no greater than deta 
ayers for each of the orchards, and 
iterially cut down the time needed to 
ray your trees properly. Get sprayer 
talogs and call in the neighbors to talk 

the scheme over. 
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come with these crispy grains that 
taste like toasted nutmeats, and supply 
the great adventure of a change in diet 


When “nothing tastes good’’ and ordinary 
foods fail to entice you, try please, this 
unique f.od temptation, the most entic- 
ing grain food known. 
ERE’S the rarest of combinations... 
food that’s good for you, that you 
eat because you love it! 

That meets the modern idea in diet. 
You start by tempting the appetite. 
Which is the right way. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat is Whole 
Wheat, but whole wheat made entic- 
ing. 

Think of crunchy, fresh toast. And 
you'll get an idea of its crispy delights. 

Taste rich nutmeats, and they'll 





suggest its flavor. Why, then, eat less 
enticing foods which fail in supplying 
greater proportionate value, in needed 
food elements? 

Whole Wheat—with 25% bran— 
yet as attractive as a confection 
Quaker Puffed Wheat contains vital 
elements of whole wheat. 25% is bran. 

It digests easily, turns to energy 
quickly. For it is steam puffed. Each 
delicious grain is eight times the size 
of an ordinary grain of wheat, every 
food cell broken to make digestion 
easy. 

It’s the “something different,” the 
“something unusual” that you want, 
breaks the monotony of too-often- 
served cereals of which you are 
tiring. 

Many ways to serve 
Serve with milk or “half and half’ or 
with fresh cream. Try as a bed-time 
snack that will not impose on a 
night’s rest. 

As a special delight, serve with 
fresh berries or fruit; with bananas, 
raspberries, blackberries...or, with 
cooked fruits. 

Give to the children in every way 
you can, asa breakfast enticement, a 
luncheon supreme, a supper dish be- 
yond compare. 

Get Puffed Wheat today at your 
grocer’s. Also Puffed Rice—rice steam 
puffed like the wheat. 


THE QUAKER=QAES*COMPANY 
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Saves many lives 


and lights hundreds of thousands 
of farm homes 


heavy atmospheres better than any 


NION CARBIDE GAS 

assures comfort and safety 
to millions of people. It serves 
several hundred thousand rural 
home owners, as a satisfying 
low-cost illuminating and cook- 
ing gas. Itsaves many lives. Its 
dependability is recognized in 
scores of uses. 

ON THE FARM. The gas is made 
in an easily understood generator which 
automatically drops Carbide into water. 
Small iron pipe, installed without dis- 
figuring walls, floors or ceilings, car- 
ries the gas throughout homes, barns 
and poultry houses. Burners with auto- 
matic igniters can be placed wherever 
desired. 

LIGHTHOUSES AND BUOYS. 
Union Carbide Gas light penetrates 











Carbide Gas Buoys 


other light. Carbide Gas lighthouses 
and buoys make ocean highways safe. 
The light—more like sunlight than 
any other light—can be seen for miles. 


COAST GUARD—LIFE-SAVING 
EQUIPMENT. Small cylinders 
charged with Union Carbide are hurled 
into the water to aid in rescues. Novel 
devices ignite the gas when the cyline 
ders strike the water. Ocean liners are 
provided with these cylinders. 


FIRE DEPARTMENTS, WITH 
CARBIDE GAS LIGHTS, SAVE 
MANY LIVES. Firemen can move 
about with speed and safety; can see 
far ahead, and locate seat of fire quickly. 
Many lives and much property are 
saved. 

EVERY FARM OWNER should 
investigate Carbide Gas for lighting 
and cooking. 





Carbide Gas Light for Firemen 














' 

{UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 

i 30 East 42d Street, Dept. 70, New York, N. Y. 

; Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 
' 

; NAME 

i 

t ADDRESS STATE 

' 

; Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant should 
i - NOW write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-consumer 
i a Carbide user prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on our mailing 
' . list for future helpful service 

; ———E 











New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows -Harrows-Cul- 
tivates, etc. Full l information FREE 
sizes. 













Built in 2 






Tractor Co. 
1810 N.EB.5th St., 








EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES | 


ated farms in the Big Horn Basin of Wyoming, 
wr rent, easy terms. Write t« > ed for illus- 
folder The Burlington Rail 
road has no lands for sale, but employs meto 
sssist you in finding a location. VAL KUSKA, 
Colonization, Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Room 
800, at 1004 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr. 


A GENTS: SELL GUARANTEED PAINT 


10teo $30 Golly a Li.) pre- 
and collect Experience 


UNIVERSAL PAINTCO., 88) Baltimore Bide. ~or Mo. 


Irrig 
for sale 
trated wath ace ptive 





we oe wet deliver 








. Sales quick, easy, profitable. Easy to 
Ride ANeracar— ae sneeuarate Learn in § minutes. This 
| automobile ontwo wheels is the answer to the universal 
demand forsafe,clean, comfortable, economical transpor- 
tation—85 to TO@ miles per gallon, 300 miles for $1, 35 miles 
per hour Step in from the side—no bars to straddle. Fen- 
ders protect clothing from dust and grease. Thousands 
in daily use by business men and women the world over. 
Cheapest and best transportation for farm boys and 
girls attending school in town. Write today 


| WNER-A-CAR CORPORATION, 
Address Dept. S, Syracuse, N. Y., U. 9. A. | 


= PATENTS | Send Modelor drawing f or 


prelim inery Examination 
Highest ret- 
= =F - assured. 
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INSULATE ALL PARTS OF BEE- 
HIVES 


| 

| While great pains are taken to insulate 
| the sides and tops of the beehives in which 
bees are wintered, there has been little 
or no effort made by beekeepers to insulate 
| the bottom against the loss of heat. All 
|of which is a mistake, according to the 
United States department of agriculture 
circular 222, the Insulating Value of Com- 
mercial Double-Walled Beehives,™by E. 
T. Phillips. 

As a matter of fact, heat escapes thru the 
uninsulated bottom of the hive very easily 
as tests have proved. The practice of 
some who leave the fronts of the hives 
facing south uninsulated on the theory 
that the sun will make up for any loss of 
| heat which may take place at this point is 
|faulty. Insulate all exposed surfaces of 
| the hive. 
| As for insulating material, remember 
|that the value of most such materials 
| de ~pends on the air ~paces confined in the 
| material. The smaller and more numerous 
| the air spaces the better the insulation. A 
'comparison of insulation is made in the 
circular, which may be had free of charge 
upon application to the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 

. 


| D 
LET HOME BE A BEAUTY SPOT 
Continued from page 11 


/not require any great amount of care. On 

ithe farm they have the added advantage 
of defying the chickens very ably. Iris is 
one of these general favorites. It requires 
little cultivation or care, and the chickens 
will seldom bother it if there is anything 
else green to eat. 

Peonies also belong in every garden and 

should be included in the farm plantings. 
In buying the roots of this plant it is not 
necessary to buy the most costly for some 
of the most beautiful named varieties are 
|inexpensive. Around the stalks of the 
|peony root drive down a few sharp- 
pointed sticks to keep the chickens away. 
The plant will soon cover up the sticks 
but. protection will still be afforded. 
Peonies require little care except perhaps 
a little fertilizer in the fall and a few 
drinks of water during the blooming 
period if the weather is dry. 

In addition to these hardy perennials, 
vines and porch box flowers you will also 
want a few flowers for cutting purposes. 
Down in the potato patch or vegetable 
garden sow two or three rows of some 
hardy annuals to be cultivated along with 
ithe vegetables. Zinnias, marigolds and 
gladiolus will be good for this purpose, and 
will require no care except ordinary culti- 
vation and keeping the seed pods picked 
off. 

With friendly vines creeping over the 
house; with window and porch boxes full 
of cheery blooms; with iris, peonies and 
some hardy shrubs growing in a border 
along the side of the lawn, and with a few 
easily-grown annuals which, in addition 
to native wildflowers, will furnish cut 
flowers for the house, the farm family may 
lenjoy beauty and blossoms all thru the 
/summer months. And, best of all, they 
'may be grown without exterminating the 
chickens, even tho Dad says they “can’t 
afford to fence in the yard just 


Grow Ginseng Siig wesate, RACERS. WATSOWE. COLEMAN,644GSTREET,WASHINGTON,D.C. | now.” 





A FARM WHERE WORK IS 
SYSTEMATIZED 


Continued from page 7 


The brothers were determined to have 
crushed lime for that sour land and so 
they purchased a small pulverizer and a 
distributor. Crushed limestone was ap- 
plied and a splendid crop of clover fol- 
lowed. Since that time about 600 tons 
of stone has been crushed and used on the 
farm, about 100 tons having been crushed 
and applied on forty acres of wheat this 
fall. This wheat land will be sown to 
clover in the spring. The neighbors, too, 
who five years ago had no faith in this 
new-fangled idea, are slowly beginning 
to take up the practice. 

But this is not all. The brothers had 
always been boosters for the use of good 
seed. They had been among the first in 
the county to plant certified corn and 
wheat, but in 1922, while attending 
Farmers’ Week at the Missouri college of 
agriculture, they became interested in 
northern grown certified seed potatoes. 
After returning home they tried to inter- 
est neighbors to pool an order with them 
but were again turned down as in the case 
of the community limestone crusher. But 
again they showed that they would not be 
discouraged, once their minds had been 
made up. Four bushels of certified pota- 
toes were shipped in by express from Min- 
nesota. This happened to be a poor potato 
year for Cole county and everybody com- 
plained over the poor yields, but the Bode 
brothers had better potatoes than they 
had ever raised before. An exhibit was 
placed in the farm bureau office in the 
courthouse. Everybody began to take 
notice and in the following spring, 1923, it 
was an easy matter to ny orders for a 
earload. Six hundred and twenty bushels 
were shipped in and in 1924, 750 bushels 
were ordered. So, as a result of this small 
demonstration put up by the Bode broth- 
ers, practically the whole county has 
changed to the use of certified seed side by 
side with ordinary seed bought on the 
market. The result was that the certified 
seed out-yielded the other seed by about 
33 percent. 

The soil is kept fertile on the Bode place 
by the use of an abundance of barnyard 
manure, by following a three-year rotation 
of corn, wheat and clover, and by the use 
of phosphate and lime. Even during 
summer months cows are taken from the 
pasture at night and turned into the lot 
to the straw stack. In this way an abun- 
dance of manure is produced, 150 tons for 
the average year. Phosphate is used on 
wheat and lime to insure success with 
clover. This practice insures good yields. 

While the 1920 census shows that the 
average wheat yield for Cole county is 15 
bushels per acre and the average corn 
yield 23 bushels per acre, Bode brothers 
produce an average of from 20 to 25 
bushels of wheat per acre and an average 
of from 50 te 60 bushels of corn per acre. 

With all of this there is time for amuse- 
ment. Now and then in the i 
when times are not so busy, some of the 
neighbors gather in and bring such instru- 
ments as they may possess. The Bodes, 
too, have several violins and a piano; 
then there is music. There is also in the 
living room a three-tube radio set with a 
loud speaker that puts them in touch with 
every section of the United States and even 
— Havana, Cuba, has _ been 
reached. 

So, by systematized labor and by their 
progressive spirit, these brothers have 

een pioneers in power farming, in the 

troduction of better livestock, in the use 
of crushed limestone to correct soil acidity, 
n the introduction of better seed in gen- 
eral, and especially the introduction of 
certified seed potatoes. In and thru this 
all they have builded, not only for them- 
selves, but also for their community, and 
tor the county as a whole. 
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are full cut—especially 
pular with big men. 
ade from a special pat- 
tern, they are properly 
portioned to give the 
lest comfort and fit. 
Guaranteed, of course! 
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satisfaction 
\ Guaranteed! 


a HE absolute guarantee of the largest 
—= work garment manufacturer in the 
Lee Play Suite © world is back of every pair of Lee Union- 


Put the children in Lee 
Play Suits. They stand © Alls and Overalls. Nowhere can you get 


the hardest kind of wear 


—save other clothing as much value for your money. Lee 


make morher's work 


easier. “Many arvractive Garments are quality-built—close-wov- 
ag- up. en, long staple cotton fabric, riveted 
rustproof buttons, reinforced strain 
points—made for the man who demands 
extra:long wear. Today, millions of 
workers on farms and in industry are 
wearing Lee Union-Alls and Overalls 
because they give real hard service. Ask 
your dealer to show you a pair of Lee 
Union-Alls or Overalls (whichever you 
prefer). Slip into them and judge for 
yourself their wearing qualities, comfort 
features and good workmanship. But 
demand genuine Lee garments—look for 
Lee on the buttons! 


Union: 
&Overalls 


THE H. D. LEE MERCANTILE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Ma. 


Trenton, N. J. South Bend, Ind. Minneapolis, Minn. San Pranciseo, Cal. 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 


Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys 


IOWA’S CHAMPION CANNER 

Blanche Stiles, a 
member of the 
Smithfield 4-H can- 
ning club, Fayette 
county, is the cham- 
pion cold - pack 
canner in the state 
of Iowa. As a prize 
for her club work 
and canning record 
she won a tin can 
sealer. She canned 
over 900 pints of 
food last year 
which included 
meat, fruit, vege- 
tables, soup, jelly 
and pickles. She canned 97 pints of string 
beans 

The steps she follows in the one-period 
cold-pack method of canning are: 

1. Carefully wash and scald all jars, 
covers, rubbers, canner and other equip- 
ment 

2. Sterilize at least ten minutes after 
the water has reached the boiling point. 

3. Sort and wash products to be canned, 
being careful to discard any that are over 
ripe or decayed. 

t. Blanch or scald according to the cold- 

pack time table. Green vegetables such 
as spinach and greens shou!d be blanched 
in hve steam. Blanching means to im- 
merse the product in boiling water long 
enough to reduce the bulk, to remove ob- 
jectionable flavors, and to partially 
sterilize the product. To scald, immerse 
the product in boiling water long enough 
to loosen the skin. 
5. Cold dip. This helps to loosen the 
skin, gives a firmer texture, and cools the 
product so that it is easier to handle. 
Cold dip vegetables but not fruits. 

6. Pack in sterilized jars. 

7. Add sirup to fruits and salt to vege- 
tables 

8. Adjust covers and rubbers. 

9. Process in boiling water with water 
one inch over the top of the jars. 

10. Remove jars from canner and seal. 

11. Test for leaks. 

12. Label and store in a cool place away 
from strong sunlight. 

Blanche is very enthusiastic over club 
work and regrets that she has only one 
year left because in another year she will 
be beyond the age limit. This year Blanche 
will be assistant leader of her club.— 
G. 5., lowa. 





MAKING MY WAY THRU COLLEGE 
Many young folks are wondering if they 
will ever receive more than a high school 
education. It was a big problem with me, 
because I am a poor boy and unable to 
pay out the ready cash for an education. 

My folks have three other boys who are 
just as anxious for a college education as 
myself. It would not be right for them to 
put me thru college and neglect the others. 
Finally they decided to draw the line and 
let each of us put himself thru. 

The fall of 1922 I enrolled in the agri- 
eultural course at lowa state college. I 
had little money but I was able to secure 
enough to pay most of my expenses the 
first two quarters. I found many odd jobs 
to do. These I worked at on Saturdays 
and at other spare times. The jobs con- 
sisted of such work as washing windows, 
beating rugs, raking lawns, digging sewer 
ditches, etc. 

When I was in my third quarter at 
chool, I secured a job waiting tables at 

ne of the girls’ dining halls. I am working 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


there at the present time. I work about 
two and one-half hours each day waiting 
tables. This work just about pays m 
board. Besides the regular waiting job, 
get many chances to wait on banquets. 

During the month of February I helped 
wait on five banquets. One of these was 
the Farm and Home week banquet which 
was attended by such noted ple as 
Governor Hammill, members of both the 
state senate and the house of representa- 
tives, as well as leading men of the state 
and college. Really a waiter in a college 
dining room learns and experiences much 
that cannot be secured from books. Of 
course, he also loses out on lots of things 
that he should and would probably like 
to attend. 

I do not let work interfere with my col- 
ege work and activities any more than is 
necessary. I carry as heavy schedules and 
take part in as many activities as the 
average college student. I believe I am 
very much interested in the college events, 
and usually support them with my pres- 
ence at least. 

There are, of course, times when a 
person wants to do something but can’t 
because of work. He should then thank his 
lucky stars that he is permitted to attend 
college, and put up with the handicap as 
well as he can. 

I do not pay all my expenses by work 
while in school. I have sources where I 
can borrow limited amounts of money 
which goes to pay my fees and other minor 
running expenses. I work in the summer 
time and get enough money to pay any 
extra expenses for the fall quarter. The 
winter and spring quarters I borrow 
enough to pay my extra expenses, which 
usually run between $100 to $125 for each 
quarter. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that all farm boys should work their way 
thru college, or would I say that all farm 
boys could work their way thru. Work 
may not be as plentiful as it was when I 
started to college or all farm boys ight 
not care to attempt the many different 
kinds of work that I do. But I would say 
that a farm boy with a strong desire for a 
college education can get one.—F. C. G. 
Iowa. 


and Girls 


CLUB HEIFER BUILDS HERD 


“The luckiest farmer in community ”’ 
is the reputation which Iver Peterson, a 

oung farmer living in Morris county, 

ansas, has made for himself. But Peter- 
son does not give all the credit for his 
success to Lady Luck. Club work and a 
little borrowed capital gave him his start, 
and the application of practical and 
scientific farming methods on a 240- 
acre farm was largely responsible for the 
net income of $2,000 he has averaged the 
last few years. 

Peterson joined the first calf club in 
Morris county in 1917, and from one of an 
imported carload of purebred Holstein 
heifer calves he now has fifteen purebred 
Holstein cows and heifers in his herd, all 
of which are either daughters or grand- 
daughters of his original calf club heifer. 

Peterson is a member of the Morris 
county cow-testing association. He keeps 





an accurate check on the production of 
each cow and heifer. Last year, with only 
ordinary feed and care, one of his four- 
rear-old cows produced 408 pounds of 
utterfat and 13,600 pounds of milk. 

Good crop yields have proved to many 
of Peterson’s neighbors the practicability 
of plowing early, using adapted varieties, 
manufacturing manure with good live- 
stock, keeping a small flock of sheep, milk- 
ing good cows and keeping a complete 
record of everything. Corn and wheat 
yields on the Peterson farm have been 
almost twice as large as the average for 
Morris county. 

Hogs are another class of livestock 











WORLD CHAMPION JUDGES 

Three dairy calf club boys from Frank- 
lin county, lowa, won world champion- 
ship honors judging dairy cattle in England 
last July. They are Raymond Monahan, 
Lester Olson and Harlan Leonard. Their 
coach is V. B. Hamilton, county agent. 

Last year the team won championship 
honors at the Iowa state fair, the Dairy 
Cattle Congress and the National Dairy 
Show. This entitled them to their trip 
abroad. 

Raymond Monahan proved to be the 
best judge in the British contest. Last fall 
he started to lowa state college with $7 
his total educational fund. By working 
as janitor in a bank and as waiter in a 
restaurant he got thru the first year with- 
out outside financial aid. 








raised by Peterson. He sells butterfat and 
has plenty of milk to feed. He believes 
that a few hours spent in washing out a 
farrowing house with boiling water and 
lye and in cleaning out the pens will save 
pigs and insure healthier and more 
thrifty animals. He raises about forty pigs 
each spring, feeding them on milk, corn 
and alfalfa. They go to market at the age 
of six or seven months.—J. H., Kans. 


Growers of certified seed potatoes in 
South Dakota received from $3.50 
to $4 for a 150-pound bag of spuds. 
Leonard Parker, a Hamlin county grower, 
shipped a carload to New Jersey for $4. 
Irvin Everson of MHayti, got $3.50 
for 150 pounds from Virginia growers. 
He loaded eight carloads at this price. 
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Dopse BROTHERS 


TYPE-B SEDAN 


Its exceptional comfort is commented 
on by everyone who drives it. 


Doctors, tourists, salesmen, and all who 
find it necessary to spend eight, ten and 
twelve hours on the road at a time, are 
particularly emphatic in their praise. 


The fact is, that with its admirable 
spring suspension, deep seats and gener- 
ous lounging room, the Type-B Sedan 
delights the most exacting seeker after 
restful transportation. 



































POSING A PIG 


NE o'clock, son! Let’s get a picture 
of that pig we were talking about,”’ Mr. 
Dean remarked to Denny as he laid down 
the magazine he had been reading and 


picked up his hat. 

“Why just at one o'clock?” Denny 
asked suuilinaty. “Did you make an ap- 
pointment with our subject for that 
hour?” 

“Oh, no, 
cheosing that 


but I have good reasons for 
hour just the same,” his 
father answered. “On a bright, sunny day 
in summer, pictures may be taken from 
eight a. m. to six p. m., but the very best 
light for a snapshot of an animal, which 
is very likely not to want to stay in one 
spot, is the middle of the day. A photog- 
rapher once told me that fifty percent of 
the amateur’s failures were due to under- 
exposure, which means that the light 
which enters the lens and prints the pic- 
ture on the sensitive film was not admitted 
long enough to make a clear reproduction. 
This trouble may be overcome in picturing 
stationary objects by taking a time ex- 
posure, but in taking animals where the 
shortest possible exposure is necessary, 
the sun is a very important factor. 

Mr. Dean drove the pig from the lot 
into the grassy pasture 

“We don’t want a barnlot picture, do 
we, son?’’ 

“Why not?’ Denny asked curiously. 

Get a Good Background 

“One reason is because there is no proper 
background in there. A building, fence or 
anything for that matter that has straight 
lines makes a very poor background and 
should never be used, as the parallel lines 
are very confusing and those in the back- 
ground and the ones in the object to be 
photographed are sure to run crooked 
with each other. clump of bushes, a 
corner of a green hedge fence or distant 


trees, ali answer the purpose better and 
do not attract the eye from the central 
figure. In order to do the pig justice, you 


must give him the most important space 
in the picture.” 

How far back must 
Denny’s next question, 


I stand?” was 


‘That depends largely upon the size of 


your principal object. In this case I 
should say about fifteen feet, but be sure 
you are back far enough to get all of him 
in the picture.” 

“If the pig won’t stand still, what am 
I to do, just follow him around and snap 
him on the jump?’’ Denny asked in exas- 
peration after following his unwilling 
subject around and around. 

Patience Necessary 

Oh, no,”’ Mr. Dean laughed. “I was 
just waiting to see what, you and the pig 
would do. Now you come here in front of 
this background we have chosen, focus 
your camera on this spot right here, get 
down on your knees so the camera will be 
on exactly the same level as the pig and 
then stay right there until you get a pic- 


ture. I will coax the pig to this spot with 
some corn and try to get him in a good 
pose 

By patient coaxing and gentle urging, 
at the end of half an hour they had 


secured several snapshots in poses which 


they believed would make some good 
pictures, 

“Whew!” exclaimed Denny as he care- 
fully wound his film, ‘‘somehow I had 


gotten the impression that all you had to 
do was to push the button and the man 
who finishes the films would do the rest, 
but I know now there is more than that to 
taking the picture of a pig that doesn’t 
want to be ‘took.’ It’s great sport, how- 
ever, and I’m going to learn to take them 
right so I won’t be ashamed to show my 
camera book to anyone.” — L. E. B., Mo. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HAS THE RIGHT SPIRIT 


To Successful Farming: I have been readi 
this department for some time so I thought I ould 
write and tell of my experience in club work. 

I joined the Howard sow litter club in 1924. It 
was then a club of ten members. I got my sow on 
shares. I was to get a sow, feed it and after the pigs 
were weaned, I was to return the sow and half 
of the pigs 

I put it with my father’s hogs but his began to 
fight and chase it, so I put it alone. I fed it alfalfa 
hay, oats and corn (half and half), tankage and 
the fresh water it would drink. It did well on this 
ration. 

She farrowed nine pigs April 5th. I could not 
turn them out because it was so cold. They got 
sick and all died except one. I weaned it when it 
was about ten weeks old. I fed it oats, corn, tank- 
age and skimmed milk. It grew fast. 

That summer our courfity held a club camp. It 
was under the auspices of our county agent. I went 
and it surely was a fine thing. We had our classes 
every day. The county agents of other counties 
gave talks. It lasted for three days. 

That fall, October 2nd, 3rd, 4th, our county held 
its county fair. I took my hog down and took 
second prize of three dollars. 

At our October meeting we checked up our 
books and I found that I had made $3. It wasn't 
very good but it wasn’t so bad for raising only one 


Pig 
This year I hope to do better. I bought a sow for 


25 
Next year I will write again and tell how I suc- 


ceed during the year 1925.—Thomas Lauer, Miner 
8. D. 


county, 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


To Successful Farming: Here is a picture of 
Sophia Litvin of Dunn county, North Dakota, and 
her two pet lambs. These lambs were a gift from 
Sophia's aunt and she has raised them on the 
bottle 

Since I am always speaking a good word for 
Successful Farming, I thought I would send you a 
picture of my sister and her orphan lambs. I have 
sent in a large number of subscriptions to Successful 
Farming and was glad to earn the premiums.— 
Abraham Litvin. 


BUYS FIFTY y HENS 

To Successful Farming: I received your loan 
and I now have my stock. I have fifty purebred 
barred Plymouth Rocks. We gave $25 for the fifty 
hens. I feed my chickens corn at night and in the 
morning I give them warm mash. Thru the day 
they have bran and tankage in self-feeders.—Mary 
Giles, Harrison county, Ind. 











RAISED 100 CHICKS 


To Successful Farming: My chickens are now 
dog nicely. On the start I had quite a bit of 
trouble with them but am now very much pleased. 
I don't know how I can ever thank you for the 
loan. I have gotten all the feed for them from my 
father. They are laying now and nice white eggs, 
too. Out of the 100 chicks, I have about 60 pullets 
and three roosters 

There have been many people tell me I have 
very pretty chickens. Do you wonder at me holding 
my head high? Then I tell them that it is all due to 
Successful Farming. There have been other young 


ple and children, that have talked 
bow w to get theloan. Iexplainéd and told theth 
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they couldn't expect to get a better start th: 
Successful Farming can ir them. You sur 
have helped me wonderfu 

Aslam os writing this I hear my chic} 
ens cackling essie B owell, Koochichin, 
county, Minn. 


PIGS DOING WELL 


To Successful Farming: We wish to let y 
know we are still taking care of our pigs. We ar 
feeding ground oats and letting the pigs run a litt 
in « cornfield and they are getting plenty of exer 
cise. They now weigh between 150 and 250 pound 
The sows are bred for April farrow. 

We wish to know as to what would be best for 
early pasture and to feed the little pigs in t 
spring.—Svene and Einar Lindvig, Bottinea 
county, N. D. 











HAS A PET GOAT 


To Successful Farming: I wish to thank you for 
renewing the note which I am enclosing. Am also 


enclosing a snapshot of Alice and Lawrence. W, 
got our first goose egg today. It is pretty early but 
we have had a lovely winter up here. Alice said to 
be sure to tell you she set a hen today.— Mrs. 
Frank Adams, Beltrami county, Minn. 


A KANSAS LETTER 


To Successful Farming: We have been very 
slow in writing to you but we have been so busy 
with our work and going to school that we just 
neglected it. 

Our sows farrowed six pigs each, twelve in a 
and saved eight out of the twelve. We have the: 
weaned now. 

The little pigs are doing fine. We had them in a 
good, warm shed but, of course, they didn’t ga 
much during the cold spell. We feed a ration 
eight parts corn, four parts shorts and one par 
tankage. We also keep a mineral mixture bef 
them all the time. We have an alfalfa pasture for 
them to run on in the spring. We have now added 
soaked oats to the ration and we expect them to do 
good on the pasture.—Helen J. Holligan, Potta- 
watomie county, Kans. 


LIKES TO LIVE IN COUNTRY 

“I am a farmer's daughter and like to live in the 
country where the air is pure and wh ere we « 
enjoy the beautiful things of nature which on! 
the country boy and girl know about. 

“My oldest sister has taken 8. F. for nearly ten 

years and we all enjoy reading it; even my baby 
brother likes to mark the number outlined picture 
on the back page. 

“I have been reading letters from boys and gir! 
with much interest, which you have helped get 
started in some way, and I would like to own so 
farm stock myself so I thought I would write to 
you and see if you would loan me about $30 and 
what terms youloan the money. I shall apprecia 
it very much if you will let me know about this 2 ut 
your earliest convenience.—Sadie E. Speirs, Ross 
county, Ohio. 


MORE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


I wish there was a larger section devoted to 
oung people, as 1 am one of them, yet I'm n 
Ricking. ‘Our Bulletin” is one of the best things 

in 8. Say, can't you give us another family 
short stories? They are fine. I like the covers better 
than those of a few months ago. 

I like the farm better than the city. I worked 
in a store, the farmers’ cooperative exchange, whi 
was running a grocery as well as a feed department 
Anyway, I soon grew tired of it. For one thing, | 
had to “batch"’ by myself and my wages counted 
as little in the city. As yet I am only eighteen years 
old. Now I am working on a small farm, but 
beats the city. 

I like cows, horses and pigs. Have just sold five 
pigs and will soon get some more. I used your ad- 
vice often—I say, when perplexed, ask 8. | 
Hurrah for the Information Bureau! 

I am enjoying country life more each day and 
some day ere long I hope to have a farm of n 
own, not too far away from the city and in t! 
Ozarks it must be. Here a dollar is at least 95 cents 
elsewhere it is possibly as much as 85 or 90 cents 
with some few exceptions. A farm here is a hom« 
for life. Yes, we have many worn-out farms thru 
improper farming, still they could be easily built 
chickens are the 


up again. Our hogs, cows and 

fundamental money winners on the farm. Without 
them we might as well move to the rhous 
Grain markets are unsteady, but pigs will net, with 


proper care, a handsome profit, and cows and 
chickens are better still. 

Say, I have just read F. A. C.’s letter in the July 
issue and must say I agree with him; also I lik 
Mr. Nichol’s articles fine. Your ads are trust- 
worthy as Led ve carefully chosen before they are 

piace’ in F. .o- for a child labor law, for it is 
right of Gadres, I believe, to enjoy themselves 


oly. Of course, I believe they should do chores 
the like, enough to how to in 
e best way.—R, E. H., Mo, P 
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The plaintive request of 
the little child for a doll, a 
wagon or some simple toy 
is the most touching thing 
in the world. 


Gladly you will deny 
ourself sothat you can sat- 
isfy the want of the-child. 


And we would not have 
it otherwise. For child- 
hood takes its pleasures 
with inexpensive toys— 
things that we should be 
able to give them. 


The message we would 
like to impress is that you 
can havethethings youneed 
and give your children the 
things they would like. The 


Way Is easy. 


It is only necessary to 
buy right. Thrift is com- 
monsenseapplied tospend- 
ing. The Sears- Roebuck 


Sears, Roebuck ana Co. 


CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA . DALLAS . SEATTLE 











When-Children Ask 


way is the sensible way. We 
guarantee to save you 
money. 


Already we are serving 
nine million homes, or more 
than one-fourth of all the 
families in the United 
States. Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. have become the World’s 
Largest Store because we 
lead in-service, in quality 
and in saving. We buy in 
immense quantities and sell 
direct to you. We sell only 
quality merchandise, the 
kind that can be honestly 
guaranteed. 


Our New Big Catalog for 
Fall and Winter is ready 
for you. It shows 35,000 
opportunities to save on 
everything youneed forthe 
family, the home and the 


farm. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 











---——Seoeaeeeeeoeoeeeeoeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
| Mail the coupon TODAY to the store nearest you 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Dallas - Seattle 65582 































Send for Your FREE Copy 


If you haven't a copy of our New Big 
General Catalog, send for it today. This 
convenient coupon will bring you free 
our great Fall and Winter book, with 
its 35,000 bargains. 


| We own and operate Radio Station 
Wonw’s-$ ances Frore w LS. Tune in on 344.6 meters. |; street and No 






ame. 





Send Latest General Catalog. 
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—you don’t buy it on guesswork 
—you have it “proved up” tomake 
sure you’re getting full acreage. 


The same principle holds good 
with tires. You want full mile- 
age, year-round service on all 
roads, take them as they come, 
the “proved up” service of 


TUXEDO 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 
Sound values, trouble-free per- 
formers, labor-, time-, and money- 


savers—first choice tires of shrewd 
buyers. 

















PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
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| Learn How toF 1» 


=e 'f JIMMY DE FOREST 

ine. hare te ad = _ World’s Greatest Trainer 

as 000 to $10,000 Annually _ | Will Teach You BY MAIL 

e guide you step by step pisde train at a if | In 20 weeks I will teach you all 

a Sore tin gets tame tes tn ae <q. Sall here is to know »ut bozing— 
Pat oO; 


atuden . - - ae 
forge, Got’ includ 4; = n- vc oly Lay F «. brary st what I taught Jack Dempsey 
a er r Tyas le 1° par Bt Rap hen ar ‘od a host of other champions and 
tenders. Every six months 
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great ton 
Sto ove, Teale ~All Dept. 9411-4 Chicago | | select champions in all weight 
The Worid's Largest Business Training Institution classes from my pupils. train them 
at my own expense at my Long 
Branch, N. J., camp. Then TEX 
RiCKARD, greatest of all promo- 


w Madison Square Gar- 
Many great boxe rs came from farms 
ok, ‘“The Golden Age of 
of mailing Greatest book 


ters, stages them in bouts in his n 
jen at New York. 
Send today for my big FREE bx 
Boxing.''Eneclose 100 to cover cost « 
of itakind ever written. Profusely illustrated with photos of 
great fighters and fully describes my course and FREE 
OFFER. There's fame and fortune waiting for you if you be- 
ve a good boxer. Get my book and read all about it. 
JIMMY DE FOREST, Box 688 
347 Madison Ave. New York 


NEED MORE PAY? 


fy themselves 
or So 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interestea in Ask about 
homeseekers rates Send for Booklet Ne. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Comméiectoner, 


1700 Seo Building, ME: Minnesota | 


DON'TZ 
ME * peck. 
Make (ptenss 
Learo bo w nay ies. Dh 
brings in thon and ph 
163 Stimeen, The Lewis institute, ‘Detron 













all men-women, 18 to 65 
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BOY RAISES TON LITTER 


Percy Rinehart, who joined the ton 
litter club organised i in Randolph county, 
Missouri, last summer for the purpose of 
producing better pork by the use of better 

reeding stock and better feeding, pro- 
duced twelve pigs which in 180 days had a 
combined weight of 2,365 pounds. The 
pigs were the litter of a single sow, thus 
demonstrating that there is such a thing 
as a ton litter. 

When asked how he did it, Pere y ex- 
plained in detail as follows: “County 
Agent John Howat bought the sow that 
started the contest from J. F. MeLellan 
the latter part of February for $35. | 
took the best care of her, feeding corn, 
oats and tankage. The ‘oats were left 
before her most of the time in order to 
give bulk to the ration. The corn and 
tankage were fed twice daily. 

“Thirteen pigs were born the thirteenth 
of March out of which twelve were saved. 
The thirteen weighed fifty pounds. A 
creep was furnished for the pigs and corn 
and oats scattered liberally about. As 
soon as they began to eat, milk was added 
and ground corn. As the pigs grew, | 
added water to the skimmilk so the pigs 
would have all they desired. 

“IT weaned my pigs when they were 
eight weeks old and shut two runts in a 
pen where they could receive special atten- 
tion. Today there is little difference in 
thei ir weight and size. 

“‘When the pigs were four months old, 
they were changed from the original lot 
to an old orchard lot which was fixed for 
them. This lot contained weeds and trees 
and certainly was beneficial for the pigs. 
At five months the pigs were turned into 
a nearby cornfield where they ran at large 

“Slop was kept in a trough. It was made 
of oilmeal and shorts in equal proportion. 
About a week and a half before the contest 
closed the pigs were shut in a small pen 


| and stuffed with corn, tankage and a com- 
| bination of milk, water, oilmeal and shorts. 


From then on they could amost be seen to 
ow. 

“At the end of the contest, September 
3rd, the pigs weighed 2,356 pounds or an 
average of 196 1-3 pounds, making a 
total gain of 192 pounds in 180 days or 
1.07 pounds per day. 

“They ate 4,350 pounds of feed which 
cost $60.82 °—G. H., Mo. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY ABOUT 

THEIR RADIOS 

Continued from page 13 
and continued the lessons. Her health 
soon showed a decided improvement. 
Deafness had robbed Mrs. Bertha Foltz, 
Coles county, Illinois, of many of the 
common pleasures. Then the family in- 
stalled a radio. ‘“The following week was 
one of the happiest of my life,” she tells 
us. “My starved years fell away and | 
absorbed it all. Can we estimate the joy 
the old songs bring to the shut-ins who 
once again may enjoy the sweetness of 
life?”’ 

“Our doctor ordered a radio set for us 
when my son and myself had tonsilitis 
following the grippe last winter,” says 
Mrs. Alice Williams, Washington county, 
Indiana. She continues, “A radio can 
justly be called a modern miracle.” “My 
wife made radio biscuits efter a recipe 
copied from the air and she has reduced 
forty pounds by taking the exercises given 
by the Y. M. C. A. instructor at Cinein- 
nati,”’ This is confidential information that 
was giver by an Indiana farmer. 

An Illinois woman tells huw radio has 
cheered and strengthened her during nine- 
teen months as a tubereular patient in a 
hospital. A disabled world war veteran 
in Wisconsin who is suffering from nerve 
trouble has been greatly helped by his 
radio according to a letter from his wife. 
Another shut-in, Delmore W. Bailey, 
Union county, Ohio, thinks he knows 
better than anyone else the pleasuve that 
can be got from radio, 





While it is hard to say where entertain- 


ment leaves off and education begins 
selections have been made from seve 
letters whose authors refer specifically to 
the educational side of radio. For ex- 
ample, R. H. Johnson of Atoka county, 
Oklahoma, considers his radio worth $50 
a year to get the lectures from the experi- 
ment station at Manhattan, Kansas, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, and others. ‘Never 
too late to learn,” says Mrs. T. Collison 
Multnomah county, Oregon. “We get all 
the iectures from the agricultural col- 
leges. Our radio is dusting the cobwebs 
out of our storehouse of knowledge.” 


A Minnesota reader, Mrs. F. C. Bergh 
of Lac qui Parle county, has secured many 
benefits from talks on cooking, poultry, 
etc. Another Minnesota woman writes 
about joining the cooking club of station 
WCCO, and says she has received great 
value from the daily talks at 10:45 a. m. 
From Wisconsin comes an expression of 
appreciation of the radio farm school 
broadcasted by station WMAQ. 

Those who have felt that the spirit of 
religion among farm people was on the 
decline should read a few of the hundreds 
of letters from farm radio users. Almost 
invariably religious services are listed as 
one of the chief benefits derived from the 
radio. Mrs. Leonard Towner of Steuben 
county, New York, writes that the radio 
seems to bring God nearer and to make 
prayer and its answer seem less strange. 
“When by just a slight turn of a dial I 
may hear a prayer offered in Boston, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Zion City, Chicago, 
Davenport, and Jefferson City (as I have 
done) 1t seems easier to understand how 
an omnipotent God can hear and answer 
each of us,” she says. 

‘“‘When at times it seems like the bottom 
has fallen out of hope and faith and there 
isn’t anyone to understand, you can listen 
to some soothing church: music or the 
inspiration of a great sermon to create a 
new fighting spirit,’ according to one 
Minnesota farm wife. From Polk county, 
Wisconsin, away up in the pioneer coun- 
try, Joseph J. Knipschiéld writes, “No 
more long and dreary Sundays for me or 
my family. We hear the best sermons and 
music that can be had.” “We have six 
children and are so situated that we can- 
not attend church but now it is brought 
right to our house and we all look forward 
to Sunday morning now,” according to 
Mrs. A. M. of Wright county, lowa. An- 
other Iowa reader tells how poor health 
has kept his wife from the church 
services she so much enjoyed. Now she 
gets them from the radio and still remains 
comfortably at home. Many folks in 
communities too poor to support a regular 
church write that they now attend church 
several times each Sunday over their 
radio. 

“Radio helps to bring all the world 
closer together and the ‘cae we know 
one another, the better we understand 
each other,” is the way F. P. Bougger, 
— county, Nebraska, sizes up the 
Tadlo. 

The low cost of radio in comparison 
with the benefits received has been freely 
commented on by many readers. A Mis- 
souri woman says she felt that they were 
entitled to the benefits of the radio. “I 
don’t believe like some folks,” she says 
“that we should wait until we are out o 
debt, or that we can’t afford it. I feel we 
are entitled to a few of these enjoyments 
as we go along.”’ A similar spirit is shown 
by an Indiana reader who writes, ‘“ I have 
begun to think it a duty we owe ourselves 
to make the most we can out of life, as we 
pass this way but once. I know of no 
better way than by buying a radio. 

Thus in a brief way I have summed up 
the experiences of hundreds of farm radio 
users. They are saving money, enjoying 
the best in entertainment, regaining lost 
health, receiving educations and enriching 


their spiritual lives, all thru the radio. 
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$1.50 Duster 
On Our Unusual 
“Get-Acquainted” Offer 


Wouldn’t you like to have this 
great big, soft, <y" duster to help in 






Popular Assortments your housework? What an appetite for 
McNess dust it has! What quick work it makes 
Cocoanut Oil of cleaning! How easily it gets into the 
Shampoo corners! It never mars nor scratches 
Contains nolye. Leaves the finest furniture. It wont cost you 





one penny on this “Get-Acquainted” 
Offer. For months we have been ad- 


a beautiful, healthy 
sheen. Price 50c. 


McNess vertising in Successful Farming, our 
ss _— 7S famous line of— 
thing that hurts.” % 
eaves | “INMess 
stings, burns, bruises, 


cuts, wounds, Antisep- 
ic and healing. Price 


240 SANITARY PRODUCTS 


—Known everywhere for their superior quality 





on De is Face and value. Right now you need some of the 
ehefuld b things we make. Double Strength Extracts, 
Deen _ Spices, Cocoa, Better Baking Powder, Superior 
Stays on exception- Toilet Soaps, Washing Powders, Rejois Toilet 
ally well. Price 75c, preperagions, Liniments, Ointments, Live Stock and 
Poultry R i Brushes, etc. Just send the coupon 

below for Free List. Select what you need (amount- 


t of this 





to $5 in all), and we wil) mak 
$1.50 McNess _ Bee. You Cy net 

















more than 

22% Cocoa ou need. You pay not onecent extra for what you get. 

Butter. Very rich n fact, McNess Quality at McNess Pri save you 
and nutritious, money. Send for the Price List and see, 


How to Get Duster Right Away 


At the left we show a sample order — one of 
our most popular big value selections. If you wi 
just send coupon at once with $5 and we will 





Hi Chi you the complete assortment consi of Sham- 
Chong King Bristles . Pain O11, Rejois Face Powder, Vanilla, V.&C. Ext 
twisted in enamel wire. pe Se * with the Free Duster—a 
Guaranteed handle st as described, here and your bis $1.50 lebor-eaving 
ee r to use right away. Send the coupon now. 
McNess McNess Dealers are e mak this same offer 
anilla anillin as as they can on cust 
bya Vv 3e sure to your Duster Free the next 
wr time the McNess man calls at your home. 


i ich illa fla- If he does not call regularly, we advi 
Gives a rich vanilla t = vise 


jk Sq you to o' coupon 
PaaS 

+} | a ‘ A-7 Freeport. Jilin sTecare 

FURST-MCNESS CO., Dept. A, aed “l 


Gentlemen: Please send me your complete Price List of 240 
| McNess Sanitary Products. 


vor, that will not bake 
out. nag ag 
est quality. 4-oz. i 
Price 60c. 
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To Get Free Duster at Once — Fill Out Below 
I enclose $5 for which send me the complete $5 assortment of 
McNess Products and the $1.50 Duster free. My money is to be 
refunded if I am not pleased. 


ae... «004s cadiiiilim ct) sn nhntcaldends ibiestebenesan ee coece 
here if you are interested in becoming a McNese Dealer. ‘ 
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Quality Cattle Mean More Profit 


Baby Beef Fits Gillig’s Farming Plan 


By H. E. MCCARTNEY 


regular practice of feeding a ear of baby beeves each year. 

His crops return him more profit when fed to good young 
steers. Baby beef feeding fits inte his plan and ideal for oper- 
ating a general farm. The calves eat his alfalfa and silage and 
leave quite a large proportion of those crops in the manure to 
be returned to the fields to build up fertility. A faetor that 
pleases Gillig greatly is that the prmeipal part of the labor 
connected with feedifig is performed when his field work is 
lightest. 

Gillig feeds steers of good quality. He says that the margin 
between cost and selling price is greater, which enables him to 
secure a larger profit. By feeding quality stock he also secures 
a better price for the gain he puts on the steers for that kind 
always outsells stock of low grade. 

This veteran feeder insists that stock of good quality will feed 
better than that of inferior grade. He never has tail-enders to 
keep down the average gain and, too, he never has inferior, 
unfinished animals that will reduce the selling price when the 
stock is shipped to market. He says that it ts necessary for a 
man who feeds but one carload at a time to be doubly careful 
in selecting his feeders. A man who feeds several ears has an 
opportunity to sort the best ones and sell them separately. Not 
so with the one-car feeder. He must send in the whole bunch. 
A scalawag steer or two would greatly interfere with getting a 
fair price for the others. 

Gillig says he has found he can buy his feeders to the best 
advantage at the big central markets. Other plans have proved 
unsatisfactory for one reason or another. When he bought them 
from neighbor farmers, he could not get ones that were uniform 
in size, color or feeding capacity. He tried buying from a trader 
who shipped feeders to the local yards and held them there for 
sale. This is the plan that Gillig most emphatically denounces. 
He says that while one ear of steers crowded into a small pen 
may look fairly good, those same cattle in a large central stock- 
yards would suffer by comparison and would not be wanted. 
One year he had a load shipped in directly from the range. The 
cattle in this shipment were good but they cost too much. 

When looking the young steers over in the yards, he is rather 
pleased if they show a good fill. “‘A steer that will not fill in the 
yards will not fill in the feed lot after I get him home. I am 
willing to pay for a few pounds of hay and water to make sure 
that 1 am getting a steer that will do well for me.” 


(Creer GILLIG of Seneea county, Ohio, is making a 


G! LLIG tried growing feeders on his own farm. His experience 

showed that his land was too valuable for this purpose and 
that it was more profitable for him to buy his feeders and to use 
his high-priced land to produce more feed so that he could 
handle a larger number of cattle. 

Alfalfa is his main hay crop. He begins feeding his young 
steers all they will eat of it just as soon as he gets them home in 
October. Shortly afterward he begins feeding corn silage. In 
this way he uses the two principal crops on his farm which 


enables him to feed at a minimum cost. After getting the cattle 
accustomed to alfalfa and silage, he begins feeding small amounts 
of cottonseed meal. This is placed upon the silage as he feeds 
it morning and evening. The cottonseed meal is increased in 
amount until two or three pounds per day is reached. 

The use of grain is not begun until the young steers have 
been in the barn and lot for about three months. This grain 
consists of corn and cobmeal and it is never fed in large quanti- 
ties. During the last month or two he gets the amount up to a 

int where he measures out for each steer all that can be held 
m the kind of a shovel a grocer uses for beans. This is fed twice 
each day and does not amount to more than six orseven pounds 
at both feedings. The corn contained in the silage and the 
cottonseed meal furnishes a sufficient amount of grain to put 
on a fairly good finish. 


ILLIG is very systematic and regular in all his feeding 

operations and in all his work in connection with the 
steers. He feels that if he could not give his first and best atten- 
tion to his cattle, he would not feed. He starts the day by 
feeding silage in a big feed bunk inside the barn. The cotton- 
seed meal is placed upon this before the steers are turned in. 
This plan is also followed with the grain after the use of the 
corn and cobmeal is started. 

The next step in feeding is to throw out quite a large quantity 
of corn fodder from which the ears have been removed. When 
the steers go to the lot, they eat the leaves and finer parts of the 
fodder and leave the coarser parts which serve as bedding. At 
noon the feed bunk is filled with alfalfa hay. Nothing more is 
fed until evening so the steers have all afternoon to get their 
fill of alfalfa of the very best of quality. 

In the evening there is another feeding of silage with cotton- 
seed meal and ground corn and cob upon it. Gillig has a rather 
clever arrangement inside his barn which enables him to feed 
his silage, grain and alfalfa very quickly and easily A frame- 
work is built up in front of the feed 4 This he uses to keep 
the cattle back while he is putting in the grain. It also serves 
to ~- the alfalfa from falling out and being trampled under 
foot. Water and salt are kept where the young steers can get 
at them at all times. 

Quite a large bunch of fall pigs follow these steers. There is 
not a great deal of waste from his method of feeding. However, 
the yards and sheds make a very good place for wintering the 
pigs and they make good use of any feed that passes thru the 
steers or is rejected. Of course, extra feed is furnished the pigs 
in a separate pen where the cattle cannot get at it. Gillig says 
that were he to limit the pigs to what they might be able to 
pick up, it is possible that each two steers might feed one pig. 

Gillig says that he receives market price for his feed if he 
secures a margin of $1 per hundred. This is astonishing to many 
an old-time feeder. Gillig says he accomplishes this by usin 
young cattle that are of the good feeding kind and by usin’ 


only feeds of the best quality. (Continued on page 57 
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F anyone tells you that 
all balloon tires have 

to be over-inflated to save 
them from excessive 
wear, remember this— 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
can be run at true low 
air pressures with abso- 
lute safety to the tires. 


They give you all the 
comfort you have ex- 
pected from balloontires, 
and an extra long period 
of service besides. 

Two great U.S. Rub- 
ber Company inventions 
have made this possible. 

U. S. Royal Balloons 
have the flat “Low-Pres- 
sure Tread,” a tread that 
gives far greater area of 


U.S. Royal 
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The word “‘Balloon”’ on a U. S. Royal Balloon 
Tire means what it says—the full Balloon 


cushioning of true low air pressure. 


road contact than a 
round tread. It distrib- 
utes the weight evenly 
over the entire tread sur- 
face, thus assuring slow, 
even wear. . 


They are built of Latex- 
treated Web Cord, a 
patented construction 
that combines maximum 
flexibility and maximum 
strength—the essential 
requirements for genu- 
ine balloon cushioning. 


U. S. Royal Balloons 
actually smooth out the 
roads you travel. From 
the day you put these 
true low pressure Bal- 
loons on your car you 
will know a new comfort 


True Low 
Pressure 


and satisfactionin motor- 
ing—and real tire econ- 
omy, too. 


For Ford Owners 


There is a U. S. Tire to 
meet every n 


U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 

U.S. Royal Balloon-Type 
sneer clincher and straight 
side 


U.S. Royal Cords 
30x3% regular and extra-size 
clincher, 30x3% and 31x4 
straight side 

U.S. Royal Extra Heavy 


Cords 
30x3% clincher for commercial 
and extra heavy service 


USCO Cords 
30 x 3 and 30 x 3% clincher, 
30x3% and 31x4 straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30x3, 30x3% and 31x4 clincher 


United States Rubber Company 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord — 


OOD TIRES 
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TRIMO 





Buy Several Sizes 


NOW 






MVC LYUZSNI 


your crop returns and 
buy two or three sizes 
of TRIMO PIPE 
WRENCHES. 
better work for 


For instance, 
TRIMO will help you 


it away till the Spring. 


a lot of things around 
the house and barns— 
pumps, stoves, piping, 
auto, cream - separator 
—there’s no end to the 
things on which you 
can use a TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench. 

You'll find TRIMO’'S 
Insert Jaw in the handle 
@ great economy the 
NUT GUARDS a big con- 
venience and its STEEL 
frame that WILL NOT 
BREAK a big safety and 
endurance feature. 


sizes: 6, 8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36, 
and 4 Four 


inches 


on TRIMO-—accept NO 
OTHER. At all hardware 
and general stores. 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


America’s Leading 
Wrench Makers for 
Nearly 40 Years. 




















CUTS COST OF RAISING HOGS 
From 1921 to 1923, when corn for the 
market was hardly worth the raising, I 


decided that the time to make some 
money from feeding ou! an extra carload 
of hogs was at hand. Not being satisfied 
with the number raised from my own 
sows, I visited the sales and purchased 
shotes weighing from twenty to fifty 
pounds. As a result, my labor was thrown 
away. 

Hog prices declined. The hogs did not 
seem to grow even to maturity and the 
corn which I had and had to purchase did 
not seem to have the fattening substance | 
within it. After two attempts to bri 
these carlots to a marketable couiiition, f 
was pretty well discouraged. But at least 
a third trial is always advisable so for 1924 | 
I changed many of my plans. 

I picked twenty sows from the lot as 





/near the typical poland type as I could 


find and arranged for half to farrow in| 
February and the balance in May for the | 


| Spring litters and in August and October 


| 
| 
| 


| weaning age. 


| 


Take a few dollars of | fed to the pigs the usual way in open 


No} sixty days to both the February and the 
tool -will do more or| May litters making a total of about fifty 


you | bushels. As soon as green feeds were plen- 
during Fall or Winter. | tiful, the pigs were taken from the milk 
the | diet but were kept for a while on the 


repair your farm ma~ left to t 
chinery before you put) carload of fattening cattle im the yards. 


You'll want to fix up/at which time the eattle had been sold. 














| 


Eight STEEL handle | figures show the profits: 


( 
WOOD handle sizes: 6, | Wrtevig mas 
8, 10 and 14 inches. Insist | Crib Corn 306 bushels at 90 cents 


for the fall litters. This gave sufficient 
difference in ages so that available milk 
could be better divided. 
Good Care Required 
The twenty sows produced 142 pigs in 
the spring of 1924. Of these 136 reached 
But it required some well- 
arranged farrowing pens and continuous 
care to save this number. Wheat was! 
but eighty-eight cents per bushel and | 
mill feed was costing me about ten cents | 
per hundred more. I had about twenty- 
five quarts of separator milk daily and | 
with this the whole wheat was mixed and 
allowed to soak for about twenty-four 
hours during warm weather. This was 


troughs which were scalded out on an 
average of once a week with about three 
gallons of boiling water. 

The wheat ration was fed for about 





soaked wheat in place of the milk. As the 
smaller pigs came on, the older ones were 
re alfalfa field and to following a | 


At green corn time, this feed was added 


When the corn reached the milk stage, 
one-acre lots were fenced off by stretching 
woven wire between the rows sixty rods 
across a thirty-acre field. The fencing was 
attached to eorn hills on the outer side 
from the pigs. Each of the ten-acre lots 
were thoroly cleaned up before setting the 
ence over to the next. The second ten 
acres was almost mature and the last one 
was completely so before turning in the 
pigs. The earliest bunch of pigs was placed 
in the pem and fed ground corn and a 
slop of a half-pint of milk each daily while 
the last bunch were cleaning up the last 
field. 

Summing the costs as follows, the net 


Fifty bushels of wheat at 88 cents 
ireen corn, 30 acres, 26 bushels to acre, at } 





70 cents in field 546 

275 

Rent of 5 acres alfalfa at $6 per acre....... 30 
Investment and incidentals (euseens 120 
$1,015 


The buneh of 136 averaged 248 pounds 
when sold and the average price of the two 
lots was nine and one-half cents. Thus 
the sum received for each hog was $23.56. 
—W.-M.; Neb — 
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New Crop 
Yields Bi 


ie Profite 


Many farms now 
Ranching Silver 
Black Foxes 









ERE’S an opportunity for 

progressive farmers to de- 
velop a second crop that can 
quickly and easily rival—in 
proftts and importance—their 
regular staple crops. Silver 
Black Fox ranching is a sound 
practical business enterprise, 
with an unusually big return 
from a comparatively small 
investment. 

The field is not crowded and de- 
mand always exceeds supply. The 
market is ready and waiting. Busi- 
ness is spot cash. Start now and get 
complete information on this pleas- 
ant, interesting industry. 

A new free book just published 
by one of the leading and most re- 
liable breeders in America gives full 
and complete details. Send for it to- 
day. No cost, nor obligation. Write. 

RUSCH FOX BREEDING ESTATES 

INCORPORATED 
749 investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
© 1925 L. E. Rusch 











Rusch Fox 
Breeding 
Estates 


INCORPORATE 








NO-BUCKLE 
MARNESS 


E Walsh no-buckle Rarness before 
buying Let me send this wonderful 
harnesson 30days’free trial. Outwears buckle 
harness becauseit hasno bucklestotearstraps, 
nofriction rings towear them, noholesinstraps 
toweakenthem. Highest quality of leather. 
Try Walsh Harness on Your Team 
Costa less, saves repairs, anselongen, Rosny cnehase oe 





breeching- 








WALSH, Pres, 
20 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 











OU CAN'T CUT OUT 


5OG SPAVIN PUFF OR 
THOROUGHPIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


ee 


Y 
A 






U 


willelean them off permanently, and 
you work thehorse same time. Does 
not blister orremove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R free. 
295 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





FARMS WITH PUREBRED HORSES 

Meyer Brothers of Lake county, Illinois, 
are engaged rather extensively in the farm- 
ing game a few miles out from the city of 
Chicago. They are just fifteen years from 
a blacksmith — where they received 


but small wages. Now they own a part of 
the big farm which they operate and have 
made the payments from the sale of their 
farm products. ““The farm must pay,” is 
the sole purpose in their plan of manage- 
ment. 

They are sticking to purebreds because 
they believe it good business to do so. 
“Purebreds are just as easy to keep and 
handle as ordinary horses,” is the way one 
of the brothers put it. They use plenty 
of 1 feed consisting of alfalfa or alsike 
with possibly a little timothy and oats. 
They use no corn to feed their horses and 
take great care that no moldy feed of any 
sort shail be placed before them. Any 
time their horses are not at work, they 
have the run of pastures or lots for exer- 
cise. Young stock is fed extra on pasture. 

Meyer Brothers have found that it pays 
to show their horses at the International, 
at a state fair or two and at some of the 
local shows. This keeps them informed as 
to what is most popular and best in the 
breed and it enables them to meet pros- 
pective buyers.—H. B. M., Iowa. 


TO PREVENT PIG EATING 

I suppose every breeder has his own 
pet way of preventing brood sows from 
eating their pigs, or trying to prevent that 
expensive habit. The plan put in practice 
does not always work, but some addi- 
tional ideas on the subject may be of 
interest. 

I am led to make these remarks noticing 
that Dr. C. H. McElroy, of the veterinary 
department at the Oklahoma prea 
tural experiment station, has suggested 
that as soon as the pigs are farrowed ar 4 
should be dried and then’ anointed wit 
well-diluted coal-tar dip. This should be 
very lightly applied to the hair and not 
rubbed in. The smell of the tar prepara- 
tion will deter the sow from eating her 
pigs. That’s a pretty good idea, come to 
think of it, and I hope it will prove 
effective. 

It is certain that there would be far less 
trouble of this sort were every pregnant 
sow made to take active exercise every 
day thruout pregnancy. She must also 
be fed a laxative ration to regulate her 
bowels, handled in the farrowing pen for 
some days before farrowing and not 
stuffed with corn to make her sluggish, 
constipated and cross. Alfalfa hay and 
roots are fine during pregnancy as part of 
the ration. Minerals must also be ade- 
quately supplied —A. 8. A., Wis. 


HOW I HANG MY MEAT UP TO 
SMOKE ‘ 


I have found the following method of 
hanging up meat to smoke to be very satis- 
factory and convenient. I have an auto- 
matic drill. I insert a 3-32-inch bit and 
drill a hole thru one side of the bone 
where the leg was cut off, close to the end 
of the bone. One-fourth of an inch is 
sufficient to make a sure hold, as the bone 
will not cut. 

I then put a No. 14 galvanized wire 
thru this hole far enough so I can twist 
the end around the long end, thereby 
fastening it securely. The wire should be 
long enough to allow sufficient space be- 
tween the leg of the ham and the pole 
or spike where it is to be hung. About 
a gn inches is right. 

have poles in my smokehouse and 
therefore put the wire around the pole and 
give the end a turn or two around the 
main wire and it is secure. I proceed in 
this way piece by piece until the job is 
completed. It doesn’t take long to han 
up a nice lot of meat this way and then 
ave nice, clean hams and shoulders with- 
out making any wasteful cuts.—-C, K., 
io. 
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“Yes sir, the insula- 
tion will last for the 
ENTIRE life of the 
plates, or we'll re- 
place it at our ex 
pense.*” 





“Seal That ‘pointer 

doesn’t move. That 

PROVES there is no 
wear.”” 





“‘Filling them AFTER 
they are sold gives you 
more battery life im the 
car. 





“You won't have to waita 
minute. This battery will 
start your car NOW."* 





“Sure! We save 
you money” 


HE pictures on this page 

tell areal life-giving, money- 
saving story. Look them over 
and you will see why you are 
safe when you buy a Willard 
Threaded Rubber Battery. 


If you knew what shelf wear 
in batteries is costing you fellows 
who drive cars, you would insist 
on tests like these every time 
you purchased. 


Note how we prove to you 
that the battery is free from 
shelf wear. 


Note how we fill it after it has 
been sold. Note how the life of 
this very different battery starts 
just before it is installed in your 
car. 

Note also our promise that 
you will never have a penny of 
reinsulation expense. 


All Willard Threaded Rubber 
Batteries are sold this way. 


We service all 
makes and 
sell Willards 




















The Willar 
Battery men 


For better radio 
reception use 


storage batteries 




















THE ECONOMY OF THE SILO 


will L it payme to build asilo? Last year, 
. Hansen of Franklin county, lowa, 
found himeelf deliberating on this ques- 
tion. He needed a 15x48-foot silo, the cost 
of which would have been upwards of 
$650. But not having enough ready cash, 
he decided he would wait a little lohger. 
When his dealer found this out, he made 
Hansen a proposition to build the silo for 
$150 down and the balance in three equal 
installments. With this arrangement the 
silo was built. 
In the fall Hansen started to feed two 
loads of steers. These thin cattle were 


started on silage and a poor quality of 
hay They received no corn. At first 
Hansen complained because the cattle 


vere not doing as well as he thought they 
ought to do. But it wasn’t long until he 
reported that they were doing fine. They 
consumed all of the silage and were always 
ready for more 

Last fall, on account of the early frosts 
the silo was more profitable than during 


the average season, but when the last 
installment was paid on the silo this 
spring, Hansen made the statement that 
it didn’t owe him more than $100. In 


other words, it had nearly paid for itself 
the saving of the corn crop and in feed 
during the first winter. 

Walter T. Robinson, also of Franklin 
county, Iowa, has erected silos on several 
of his farms which are rented on the share 
He says that the figures on his 
silos show an average yearly profit above 
the interest on the investment of about 


basis. 


$300. On account of the early frost of 
last year, he thinks his silos saved him 
$500 


Saves Frosted Corn 
Among dairymen it is recognized every- 
where that silage is a necessity in the 
economical production of milk and butter- 
fat. This accounts for the fact that in the 
best dairy sections of the Middle West 
there is a silo on every farm. And once 
learning of the economy of feeding silage, 
many of these most successful glairymen 
have built a second silo for summer feed- 
ing 
Had it not been for the silo, many 
dairymen in the northern part of the corn- 


belt would have been in serious straits 
due to the early frosts last fall. In many 
localities there was a scarcity of feed and 


everywhere the cost of purchased feed 
almost prohibitive. The drouth of 

this spring held ~~! and shortened the 
hay and pasture crops which the cold, 
backward spring had already delayed. 
I this situation dairymen could not 
pend upon their pasture, neither were 
hey in position to buy much expensive 


eed On many of these farms silage 
rmed the bulk of the dairy ration thru- 
ut this season and it proved to be the 


and best feed. 

\s the lands of the cornbelt become high- 
er priced, the tendency is toward substitut- 
ing the less profitable and less dependable 
pasture with silage. The dairyman does 

t care to take chances. To be successful, 

must know that he has plenty of cheap 


eapest 


1 for his herd Perhaps this is the 
son why so many men in northern 
lowa who live on rented farms are erecting 


os entirely at their own risk and expense 
ipkeep and moving. They find it pays 
ell to do if 
Che Illinois experiment station found 
rn silage to be worth 31 percent more 
in corn fodder when all costs were con- 
sidered. The Kansas station produced 
steers cheaper with silage than with fodder 
nd sold these same steers at a higher 
price 


\t the Nebraska station im 1911 two 
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oups of calves nine months old were 
ed from March 25th to-August 15th. In 
the first lot each animal received an aver- 

age daily ration of the following: Corn, 

5 pounds; alfalfa hay, 4.1 pounds, and 
shredded stover, 3.6 pounds. In the second 
lot each animal received the following 
ration: Corn, 6.1 pounds; alfalfa, 3.4 
pounds, and corn silage, 15 pounds. 

The larger amount of corn was fed 
to the stover lot to offset the grain con- 
tained in the silage. The two rations, 
therefore, were the same except for the 
fodder and the stover. The total dry 
matter required for a pound of gain, which 
is the best test of the efficiency of the 
rations, was 8.9 pounds stover and 7.8 
pounds of silage, a difference of 12 percent. 
On this basis an acre of silage would make 
12 percent more beef than an acre of 
dry stover. Forty percent of the feeding 
value of an acre of corn is in the stalks and 
leaves. In fodder much of this is wasted; 
in silage it is all consumed. 

Can silage be made to take the place of 
a considerable portion of the grain ration 
usually fed to dairy cows? The Ohio 
station answers the question this way: 
The cows fed the silage ration produced 
96.7 pounds of milk and 5.8 pounds of 
butterfat per 100 pounds of dry matter. 
Those fed the grain ration produced 81.3 
pounds of milk and 3.9 pounds of butter- 
fat per 100 pounds of dry matter. Grain 
produced net profit of $2.40 per cow 
per month, while the silage ration (some 
grain was fed) produced a profit of $5.86 
under the same conditions. 

Last year at the Iowa station silage 
proved to be a cheaper feed than clover 
hay when it was substituted for part of 
the ration in feeding steers. 

Thousands of farmers and stockmen 
all over the country have been demon- 
strating for the last quarter of a century 
the value of the silo. These demonstra- 
tions have been further verified by numer- 
ous experimentstations thruout the coun- 
try. The silo saves the whole crop. It 
saves storage space; it prevents waste in 
feeding; makes it mded « to keep more 
stock on the same farm, and what is of 
most importance, it provides the cheapest 
kind of palatable feed during the winter 
and in the summer when pastures are 
short. Silage has been rightfully called 
“summer pasture in the winter.’”’ In fact, 
it is much more than that, for it may be 
fed at any time of the year with equally 
good results —A. A. B., Iowa. 


FUTURE HOG PRICES 

Prices will probably be higher during 
the next twelve months than during the 
last twelve, is a summary of the hog 
market outlook prepared by the United 
States department of agriculture. The 
higher prices are a result of a short supply 
and a good home demand supported by 
fair foreign prospects. 

The combined influence of low hog 
prices and high corn on breeding opera- 
tions last fall and winter reduced the 
number of sows farrowing in the spring of 
1925 about 1,500,000 compared with 1924. 

The spring pig survey of 1925 indicated 
that about 42,000,000 pigs will be raised 
during the yeur as compared with 47,500,- 
000 in 1924 and 59,000,000 in 1923. The 
marketable supply will be further reduced 
by an increase in breeding stock following 
good hog prices and a favorable corn mar- 
ket. Plentiful corn will encourage feeding 
to greater weights but even so, supplies of 
pork products will be considerably shorter 
than last year. Including reserve storage 
stocks, the supply available for consump- 
tion and export during the next few 
months will not exceed 60 percent of that 
consumed and exported during the same 
months last year. 

Home demand gives every reason for 
optimism. Tho the consumption of pork 
and lard fell off slightly early in 1925, it is 
still heavier than any time since 1923. 
General business activity in the United 
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States during the remainder of the year 

mises to continue at a fairly high level. 

y a very sharp business break could 
have any material effect upon prices. As 
yet, there is none in sight. Beef consump- 
tion shows a slight increase and this meat 
will increase in competitive importance 
as Bere prices go higher. 

»orts of pork products usually fall 
off with shorter supplies and increased 
prices. A further decline in exports is 
to be expected. However, an improved 
economic situation abroad has resulted in 
an increased demand for food products. 
British pork imports from all countries 
thus far in 1925 exceed the corresponding 
months last year. Gérmany’s imports are 
nearly as large as last year. Furthermore, 


MONTHLY PRICES OF HEAVY HOGS AT CHICAGO. 
JANUARY, 192% TO JUNE. 1925. AND FORECASTED 
TREND OF PRICES UNTIL JUNE. 1926 
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Dotted lines show probable limits 
of price range 


small slaughterings are in prospect in the 
chief European producing countries for 
the balance of the year. 

Prices are likely to show the usual 
seasonal decline during late fall and early 
winter but the level of prices during the 
winter and spring will be higher than 
during last winter. The accompanying 
graph shows the probable price range dur- 
ing the coming months. Pre dotted lines 
indicate the expected range at different 
dates. Their length is based on the ex- 
pected supply and demand. 

Provided the favorable conditions of 
the present continue, farmers are expected 
to respond with a large pig crop next 
spring. As the influence of a larger supply 
begins to make itself felt during the latter 
part of 1926, prices are likely to weaken 
until they fall below the 1925-26 level. 
Unfortunately farmers base their hog 
breeding operations on a memory of the 
immediate past rather than on a study 
of the future. 

RELIEVING BLOAT 

A remedy for bloat in cattle that has 
yet to meet its first failure if administered 
vefore the animal has suffocated, is com- 
posed of simple ingredients at hand on 
every farm. 

One teacupful of common kerosene 
pou into one pint of sweet milk in a 
ong-necked drenching bottle can be 
shaken into an emulsion while one is on 
the run to the suffering animal and it 
gives almost instant relief. After drench- 
ing with the emulsion, a small stick of 
wood is placed crosswise in the animal’s 
mouth and tied there so it will stay in place. 

This keeps the animal from swallowing 
after each belch. If it is too late for the 
kerosene-milk emulsion, it is too late for 
the veterinarian —A. B. E., Iowa. 


OUR MEXICAN MARKET FOR FATS 

During the first eleven months of 1924 
nearly 40,000,000 pounds of lard, neutral 
lard and lard compound were sold in 
Mexican markets. This is more than 
three times the pre-war amount. Beef 
and pork exports from the United States 
to Mexico stood at 1,939,000 pounds m 


1928, a substantial increase over the 
five-year = war period. Hams, shoul- 
ders and 


acon make up approximately 
80 percent of our total meat to 
Mexico. 
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Do You Dream of Achievement? 
Some facts to strengthen your hand 


VERY farmer is entitled to win 

success. Some succeed and others 
Fail. Some men can take a farm that 
has produced nothing but losses and 
turn it into a profit-maker. Perhaps 
you are doing just that and will 
interested in these thoughts. 


Concrete construction of Lehigh Ce- 
ment allows no profits to slip away in 
repair and paint bills, rat or storm 


losses and it removes the fear of fire. 

Concrete buildings give a farm a 
prosperous look, and concrete walks, 
cellars and other conveniences reduce 
the labor of housework. Also it is much 
easier to keep children contented on a 
farm that is attractive and comfortable. 

See how many building suggestions 
in the list at the right ional + your 
good business judgment. 


‘How to get Permanent Satisfaction, whatever you build 


[1] Get Dependable Materials 


Reputation for dependability has made Lehigh 
Cement the largest-selling cement in the world. 

The dealer who insists on carrying Lehigh 
often does so in the face of constant pressure to 
offer you the “just as good” brand. Is it not 
reasonable to expect such a dealer to protect 
your interests in every way by handling a line of 
other dependable materials? Let the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign guide you to a reliable dealer. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


LEH OH ee tone poo 
Coast to 4 mark 


Pe nog 
satisfacti 


the reliable 
action. 


MILLS 


19 





LENIGH 


FROM 


[2] Get Competent Workmanship 


The Lehigh Portland Cement Company pub- 
lishes free illustrated bulletins and booklets which 
any farmer can confidently follow. They describe 
the easiest, approved methods of building. Secure 
them from your Lehigh dealer or write to us. 

On work requiring a contractor, remember 
that a contractor who insists on using depend- 
able materials is likely to put skill and dependa- 
bility into all that he does. 


CEMENT COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL, SPOKANE, WASH. 
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Make Concrete 
of Lehigh Cement 
for 
Permanent Satisfaction 


Barns 

for low upkeep 
Barnyards 

to keep live stock healthy 
Cellars 

to keep dry and clean 
Cisterns 

for clean, soft water 
Cooling tanl:s 

to increase milk profits 
Corn cribs 

to keep out rats 
Dairy houses 

for clean handling of milk 
Dipping vats 

for healthier stock 
Drain tiles 

to utilize more land 
Farm construction 

write for special farm book 
Feeding floors 

to fatten live stock 
Fence posts 

to save money 
Floors 

for economy 
Footings 

to save buildings 
Foundations 

for permanence 
Gate posts 

for fine appearance 
Homes 

write for our special book 
_@escribing attractive homes 
Tce houses 

for cheap cooling 
Manure pits : 

to prevent loss of fertilizer 
Poultry houses 

for permanent, sanitary floor 
Septic tanks 

for sewage disposal 
Sidewalks 

convenient and cleanly 
Silos 

to safeguard crops 
Smokehouses 

for safety 
Stairways and steps 

to end repairs 
Storage cellars 

to store crops for good prices 
Troughs 

for healthier live stock 
Wallows 

to raise fatter hogs 
Water tanks 

to protect water supply 
Well covers and linings 

for sanitation 


Free booklets! 


If you want information 
on any of the above, check 
the subjects in which you 
are interested, sign your 
name and address, and 
mail to us or to your 
Lehigh dealer. You will 
receive free of cost our 


bulletins and booklets. 
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Farm 
radio needs 
dependable 
batteries 


Evereapy “B” 
long-lasting qualities ; 
They 


Eveready provides a 
radio use. ‘The famo 
Dry Cell “A” Battery, 
in many sizes, and th 


“C” Battery. Buy 
life and power—they | 
Manufactured 
NATIONAL 
New York 
unadian National Carbon ¢ 












Batteries are noted for their 


are sold everywhere, so that no matter 
where you live Evereadys are obtainable in just 


the size your receiver requires. 


Evereadys for their long 


Cc ARBON COMP ANY, 


EVEREADY HOUR EVERY TUESDAY at 8 P. M. 


(Bastern Standerd Time) 
For real radio enjoyment, tell your customers to tune 
| in the “Eveready Group, ’ broadcast through stations 
WEAF New Yort — WWJ Detroit 
EAF New ore WGR BP wec Minne spolis | 
WCAE P ittst Pt 0 Paul | 
hia WSA! Cincinnath woc at ort 





Radio Batteries 
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und dependable power. 


radio battery for every 
us Eveready Columbia 
Eveready “B” Batteries 
e economical Eveready 


ast longer. 
guaranteed by 

Inc. 

San Francieco 


, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





~ they last longer 





. 
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to any bddrecn” Mall postcard NOW! Also mes 
are interested in Special Course in Feeding Anima le for Profit. 
BEERY SCHOOL OF WORSE mANseT 
209 Main Street asant Hill, Ohio 





makers; ve 
waste enough eve ry ¥ to feed several pair. 
hesitate, write today foi 
tion, it’s interestin v 
Roosevelt Strain Silver Fores Are Prolific Breeders 
Strong, Healthy Animals. Guaranteed. None Better 
UNITED STATES SILVER FOX FARMS 





Largest Profit-Producing Live Stock . the 

Diversify your farm by adding these profit 
World little additional week. Ten 
Don’t 
© our catalog and informa- 


Office at Farm, Box M, 148 Superior Blvd. .Minneapolis, Minn. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umns are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will givé as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the **Veterinarian,’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


NASAL DISCHARGES 


Many a fine horse has been shot as 
glandered for the reason that a foul- 
smelling discharge constantly flowed from 
his nostrils. Owners, naturally, are afraid 
of glande rs as it is not only contagious 
and incurable among horses and mules, 
but likewise is communicable and fatal to 
man. It is, therefore, wise to be careful 
how a suspicious case is handled. 

But no suspected horse should be de- 
stroyed unless a qualified veterinarian 
has made an examination and determined 
that the disease is present. To that end 
it is sometimes necessi iry to apply the 
mallein test, which is similar in action to 
the subcutaneous tuberculin test for the 
detection of tuberculosis in cattle. It is 
comparatively rare for the nasal dis- 
charge, in anything but a far advanced 
case of glanders, to have a foul odor. 
When a diseased molar or grinding tooth 
the cause, and that common, the 
discharge from the nostril is always putrid 
and foul-smelling. 

The nasal discharge characteristic of 
glanders is scant, greenish-yellow in color 
and sticky, so that it adheres about the 
margin of the nostril. The discharge is 
also heavy, so that it sinks in water. 
Commonly the discharge comes from the 
left nostril. Grapelike nodes or bunches 
may be felt in the space between the lower 
jaw bones, and they adhere to the bone 
and are not sensitive when touched. 
Ulcers are also present on the lining mem- 
brane of the partition (septum) between 
the nostrils when the horse is affected 
with chronic glanders. 

The examination for these ulcers should 
be made by the veterinarian, who will 
wear rubber gloves and be careful] that 
none of the discharge gets into his eyes or 
mouth. When a diseased molar tooth, or 
chronic ecatarrh, is found to be the cause 
of the nasal discharge, a veterinarian can 
remove the tooth by the operation of 
trephining, and perfect recovery soon 
follows, if his instructions as to appropri- 
ate after treatment are carefully carried 
out.—A. 8. : 


is is 


Heaves.—I fear that my 14-year-old mare has 
the heaves, and I would like your opinion on it. 
She has had a cough for over a year and I have 
given her cough medicine. She doesn't seem to 
breathe any harder at work than she does when 


idle. Sometimes she has a discharge at the nose, 
but not all of the time.—J. B. K., Wis. 
If the mare is afflicted with heaves, you will 


notice a double bellows-like heaving of the flanks 
and gas will be expelled from the rectum during 
coughing spells. The disease (emphysema of the 
lungs) is incurable when established. The distress 
be relieved by having her live on grass in 
summer, and in winter by feeding oat straw or 
oat sheaves and bright corn stover instead of hay. 
Also feed oats and wheat bran and give carrots in 
season. Wet all feed with limewater. Keep the 
bowels active. Do not give her any bulky feed at 
noon, when she has to work hard, and do not work 
her immediately after a meal. If the cough persists 
give her one-half an ounce of Fowlers’ solution of 
arsenic, night and morning, sprinkled on feed or in 
a little water with a dose syringe. Stop the medi- 
cine gradually when no longer needed, taking at 
least ten days to the process. 
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Lung Worm of Steers.—I have some one- 
year-old steers that seemingly have lung worms. 
Upon examining them I found worms in their lungs, 
and some of the worms had apparently come up 
in their windpipe and strangled the steers.— 
T. H. E., Mo. 

Generous feeding is most necessary in such cases 
to strengthen the animals aginst the ill effects of 
the worms. Feed clover or alfalfa hay, silage or 
roots and mixed ground grains and meals, includ- 
ing oilmeal. If a veterinarian could be employed 
he would give injections of a chloroform mixture 
directly into the windpipe by means of a hypo- 
demic syringe. That may help but there is nocer- 
tain cure. We should advise you to expose the 
animals daily to the fumes of burning sulphur in a 
tight room, the windows and doors of which must 
be thrown open at once when spasmodic coughing 
is caused, else suffocation will likely to occur. 
Also sprinkle the floor of the sleeping pen freely 
with a seven percent solution of o tar dip, at 
night, and cover with bedding. The fumes help to 
to get rid of the worms. 


White Scours.—What treatment can be given 
to calves that suffer from diarrhea? They usually 
get it at the age from three days on. They get very 
poor and finally die. Thanking you in advance.— 
E. G., Wis. 


a 
White scours or ‘‘calf cholera” is caused by germs 
born in the calf or soon contracted by way ~* the OW O mil X cemen 
navel or mouth. There is no certain m_ cinal 


remedy but the disease may be prevented, ‘ith a 
fair degree of success, by having the cow caive in a 


— 
sanitary pen, having the calf immunized with a 
biologic antagonistic to the disease, saturating its 
navel with tincture of iodine at birth and cleansing 
and disinfecting the cow’s udder and the teats 
before the calf is allowed to nurse. When the 
disease is ——, it is sometimes best not to let 


the calf take any of its dam's milk. Consult your 











veterinarian about the immunizing treatment. What makes good concrete? It is easy to 
Obstinate Wound.—Last fall, my horse had a 
cn an Uh te ek os eee ae Fe say—good Portland cement, clean sand, and 
removed. I kept the horse tied so that rb gravel or stone that is free from dirt. These 
»t lie dow: d the wound was nearly healed over r 
when he siiennd andl Gad on Gantied ie icant, materials, in proper proportions, are mixed 
TI cked the sore open again about two inches s Py 
tone bab och deme, ound Ci wah aot Geuieir Ga with water and placed in position to harden. 
since that time. I have kept the horse standing at 
night ee Oe ee Se Se It sounds simple; it is simple. But to be 
Then I tied a pad on his foot and let him lie down 
a few times as his feet were sore, but this mate sure of the best results you should follow 
in. It i l > 
Geller sad Lasko dowiy.—O. Do NeY. the clear directions given in “Concrete on 
fectl ] th d d ve all ” = 
tapos boaten, When te metak i aoa on oaeocel the Farm,”’ the free Atlas book on perma 
pager ~ aplieke pa yes po Fennel pa emge gem nent construction. Money-saving improve- 
it wit 80 of cold-p cas’ oO n 
biemuth submitrate. my geet Ay yh ments are described throughout the 98 pages 
y, stop a vi e paste, 
two oF three times daify with mixture of one part of this book. It is fully illustrated, and it 
each of bismuth and calomel and six parts of finely 
wrdered boric acid. At thie time turn the hores covers farm construction from barns and 
oose in well-bedded box stall. If flies annoy, add 
eS silos to troughs and fence posts. 
wae a — arr of “Concrete on the Farm’’ is published for 
nolesome rations with plenty p 
fresh water at all times, an abundance free distribution by the makers of Atlas 
of — ng ae, well bie rig Portland Cement — for over thirty years 
quarters—these form the triumvirate o 
the pork producing profession if such a| “the Standard by which all other makes are 
oe sae pnens hog sae. we measured.””’ You incur no obligation in 
Meyerhoff, Bremer county, Iowa, ha % 
these points in mind when he planned sending for a copy. Mail the coupon now. 
his new, modern hoghouse being _ Learn how concrete can help you to save 
this winter for the first time. off dd 
Each brood sow in the Meyerhoff herd | money, to make bigger profits, to a 
will have a room 6x10 feet in size with a definitely to the value of your property. 


concrete floor. A small door leads to an 
outside pen of the same dimensions with 
concrete floor for the youthful porkers to 


use during bad weather. In the roof 
over each pen is a window to admit sun- 
light which helps to chase germs from 
the pigs’ sleeping quarters. Ten pens 
just alike are provided. 
' — the north side of ™ house a the 
at department. A second row of win- 
dows in the south slope of the roof lets PORTLAND CEMENT 


sunlight fall on the feeding floors. In 














one end is a shelled corn bin, swill equip- , 
ment oud a 4onter belief, Gaateel te The Standard by which all other makes are measured 
make the work easier and the feed more NS 


efficient. A well was drilled before the 


house was erected. ka \ ° ° 

Swill and minerals will be fed inside. ‘ ‘ Mail this CouponTODAY 
Grain rations will be fed on a concrete AN 

floor outside. The building itself, 24x60 | 





THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CoO. 





~ 


feet, is in the center of a concrete founda- j 
tion floor 44x68 feet. ji 25 Broadway 134 South La Salle St. 
“Now,” said Meyerhoff, after leading 4 New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 


the way thru, “my job is to use this 
equipment intelligently. While I am 
not assured of 100 percent production, 
yet the work will be easier and the pigs 
will have a better chance to prove them- 
selves profitable,”"—G, C, T,, Iowa, | 


Please forward your free book on general 
concrete work about the home and farm, 





Name 











Free Shooting 
Information 
Captain Askins has just 


written a new book about 
Super-X that we'll be glad 
to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to 
know about your guns or 
ammunition? Let our tech- 
mica! men answer your ques- 
thons. 

Do you know about the 


big developments 
which have made 


estern 
the choice of the world's 
crack shots? Sz<per-X for 


long range. Xpert for qual- 
ity and low price ina smoke- 
less shell, the Lubaloy bul- 
let which prevents metal 
fouling in high-power rifles, 
the Open-Point Expanding 
bullets, for deadly killing 
power, the Marksman L. R. 
.22 for amazing accuracy in 
small-bore shooting. 


Literature telling all about 
them is yours for the asking. 
Always glad to hear from 
you. 
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Why Farmers Sixy 
“Supe r-X”’ is the 
Greatest Shell of All! 


Longer-Range. . . . You pal what it is to have a 
wise old duck or goose sail over, just out of range, 
then hear someone bang away at (in from another 
blind, and see him tumble. ... He wasn’t an inch 
closer to the other fellow than he was to you—but 
6% t's Super-X! 

Until sof alias satebaie 
self it’s hard to believe Super-X gets them at such 
remarkable distances. Shooters everywhere now 
know it’s true. Super-X adds 15 to 20 yards to the 
effective range of your gun. 


It gives clean kills, even at long distances, because 
of its close patterns and short shot string. You get 
more game and more sport. It gives you more 
shooting. Better shooting. It’s the greatest shell 
of all! 


There's another Western shell you ought to try for 
ordinary shooting. Western's new “Xpert.” A real 
game-getter, but surprisingly low in price. Western's 
outstanding developments in rifle, revolver and shot- 
gun ammunition have made it the choice of sports- 
men everywhere. -World’s Champion Ammunition. 
Sold by thousands of dealers, Write for information. 


Western Cartridge Co., 911 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


















Concrete Mixer | 


It pays to put down concrete 
floors sidewalks foundations,etc., 
with a Kwik-Mix. 
wheelbarrowful a minute. 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 
trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

RADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘sia MONEY We 


Briclas Hares $1 sack New Etc 
ISeerated book, ea 


my $4 
ay. itt 
f Por 
mink —_ ete. “for pas oes 


a A A 


Flemish Giants So cache 


bm “Try Keep its coat glossy 
and prevent infection, 
Every Drug Store and Pet 
Shop sells GLOVER’'S 
IMPERIAL DOG MEDI- 


There is one for every dog 


CINES. 
affection. Our FREE book will tell 
you many things you should know about 


d Write for it. Address Dept.EG7. 
H CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


GLOVERS 











IMPERIAL MEDICINES 








Candy Factory’’ in your 


ER 





GO INTO BUSINESS fm<0°s.: 
every- 
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MINERAL FEEDS MAKE PROFITS 


Bonemeal proved superior to bone 
black or acid phosphate in a hog-feeding 
test recently gnished by the Ohio experi- 
ment station. A mixture containing 
bonemeal as a basis produced 100 pounds 
of pork at the rate of $7.59. When com- 
mercial bone black was substituted for the 
bonemeal, the cost was increased to $7.92 
per 100 pounds. 

With another lot of hogs with which 
es ody a yewy was used instead of bone- 

eal, the cost of each 100 pounds of pork 
ee ted to $8.86. In each case the 
mineral mixture consisted of two parts of 
salts, four parts of limestone and four 
parts of either the bonemeal, bone black 
or acid phosphate. Each lot of hogs in 
the test was fed the same kind of grain 
mixture, which consisted principally of 
corn and either tankage or ground soy- 
beans. 

A check lot was fed the same grain 
ration with salt in place of a mineral. The 
cost of in this lot was astonishingly 
high, it being $11.38 per hundred. Thus 
there was a saving or a profit of $3.79 per 
hundred by feeding the bonemeal, lime- 
stone and salt mixture. 

The test included trials with some other 
minerals, but in no case was the cost of 
gain so cheap as when bonemeal was used 
as the basis of the mineral, as shown above. 
However, in every instance the cost of 
gain was very much cheaper than when 
salt alone was used. 

In figuring the cost of gains, the market 
value of each material was used. The 
bonemeal was a high grade product espe- 
cially prepared for feeding. It cost the 
experiment station four times as much 
per ton as did the bone black and three 
times as much per ton as the acid phos- 
phate. 

Minerals caused the pigs to mature 
earlier. This is evidenced by the fact that 
in 131 days the lot fed bonemeal reached 
a weight of 200 pounds. The lot receiving 
the bone black reached the same weight 
in 153 days, while the acid phosphate 
group made the same weight in 154 days. 
On this score the group receiving only 
salt made a very r showing, for it re- 
quired 321 days fer the pigs in this lot 
to reach the 200-pound mar 

When the amount of feed required for 
100 pounds of gain was computed, there 
was a third count in favor of bonemeal 
and another knockout for the check lot 
that received only salt as a supplement. 
The lot receiving the bonemeal as a basis 
for the mineral mixture consumed onl 
355.5 pounds of feed for each 100 pounds 
of gain. The lot receiving the bone black 
required 374.9 pounds, and the acid 
phosphate group 419.8 pounds of feed 
to produce the same amount of pork. The 
check lot receiving only salt as a supple- 
ment ate 531.3 pounds for each 100 pounds 
of pork. This was over 40 percent more 
than the same amount required by the 
group that was fed the simple mineral 
mixture consisting of two parts salt, four 
parts bonemeal and four parts limestone. 

This test throws some light upon the 
question, ‘How much mineral does a hog 
need?” In this test the lot receiving the 
bonemeal mixture ate 8.9 pounds of the 
mineral during the time they were making 
each 100 pounds of gain. 

“How shall mineral be fed?” is anether 
question very frequently asked. In this 
test it was mixed with the grain and then 
fed from a self-feeder. The amount of 
nineral constituted very close to two and 
one half percent by weight of the entire 
ration.—H. E. M., Ind. 


Alfalfa is not only better but cheaper 
than ordinary hay, according to cost 
records in Cottonwood and Steele coun- 
ties, Minnesota. The cost per acre was 
higher but the increased yield made the 
cost per ton less than for either clover or 
timothy. 





GRAIN TROUGH FOR LAMBS 


J. E. Norman of Marshall county, 
Iowa, uses grain troughs in the feed lot 
for his fattening lambs. He fattens about 
200 western lambs in the fall, sometimes 
carrying them into the winter, besides 
keeping a small breeding flock of pure- 
bred Hampshires. 

Chere are enough grain troughs in the 
lots so that all the lambs can be fed at the 
same time and this prevents a great deal 
of crowding. When the lambs have been 
fattened and shipped, the troughs are 
stored, with the exception of the one used 
for the ewes, until the next fall. A con- 
venient place to store them is under the 
rafters in the cattle feeding sheds. Here 
they are handy to get up and down and 
are out of the way of stock and the 
weather. 

The troughs are twelve feet in length, 
altho they can be made any desired length. 
[he trough part consists of a shallow box 
12 feet long with inside measurements four 
inches deep and 12 inches wide. It is made 
of two pieces 1x5 inches by 12 feet for the 
sides, one board 1x12 inches by 12 feet 
for the bottom and two end pieces 1x4x12 
inches. 

The trough is nailed to a framework as 
in the sketch made of the following pieces: 
six pieces 1x3x32 inches for the legs, one 
piece 114x3 inches by 12 feet for the top 
support and six 1x3 inch pieces, the lengt 
depending on the slant of the legs and the 
distance the trough is raised above the 
ground. 

Norman has the trough about one foot 
above the ground, which is a convenient 
height for the lambs. By spreading the 





leg pieces out so that they are about three 
feet apart at the base, the trough is well 
braced to stand any crowding it may re- 
ceive. The ends of the leg pieces are beveled 
so that they make a good, firm joint. 

This makes a strong, light trough easy 
to handle when necessary yet well braced 
so that it will last a long time. Norman 
feeds both grain and silage in it, cleaning 
it out twice a day if say Weod is left. Any 
leftover feed is fed to the ewes. During a 
storm, the trough may be tipped over on 
the side or the same may be done to clean 
it out.—A. M. W., Iowa. 


QUALITY CATTLE MEAN MORE 

PROFIT 
Continued from page 48 
The selling poe usually exceeds the pur- 
chase price by several dollars. Hence, he 
has a margin much greater than the 
minimum for which he asks. This makes 
reg feeding a rather profitable business 
or him. 

Gillig takes advantage of a situation 
that enables him to market his cattle at 
better prices than would otherwise be 
possible. He is not far from a city where 
several packing companies are located. 
These packers are usually willing to send 
one of their buyers to his farm and make 
him a top bid for his cattle. This saves 
commission charges and expense of yard- 
age and other items. They have learned 
that Gillig is certain to have a good bunch 
of cattle and that they will be well finished. 

His home town is a rather prosperous 
little city. The loeal butcher is always 
on the lookout for some extra good beef. 
The result is that either the rab as or the 
local butcher pays him a nice premium 
which adds to the profit and satisfaction 
of feeding. The fact that buyers come to 
the farm and compete in buymg his cattle 
is another point in favor of Gillig’s plan 
of feeding cattle of good quality, 
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' The truck tire 
you need 
on the farm 


Not just an enlarged passenger car tire 


‘but a specially designed truck tire, tough, 


sturdy and long wearing. 


Resilient enough to give the easy riding 
that is the only excuse pneumatic tires 
have for being on a truck. 


Rugged enough to stand the kind of 
service truck tires get on the farm. 


That’s the Kelly Heavy Duty Cord. 


Whether you are buying livestock, 
farming implements or tires, it pays to 
buy the best. 


Kelly-Springfield has had a reputation 
as the quality tire ever since rubber tires 
were first built in this country. 


If you don’t know the name of the 
nearest Kelly dealer, write us and we 
will send it to you. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 








KELLY ‘pory 
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Startling! Revolutionary! These new 








$1000 


Grand Prize! 


Pedigreed Puppies 

and Larger Crosley 

Radios as Monthly 
Awards 


Who will send Crosley 
the best verified report 
of reception with a one 
tube radio between Sep- 
tember Ist, 1925 and 
March Ist, 1926? 

Who will send in the best 
report each month? 
$1000. prize for the best 
report for the entire 
period. Areal, live, pedi- 
greed puppy, valued at 
$100. each month as 
first monthly prize and 
larger Crosley radio sets 
as other prizes. 

Cohtest open to all, ex- 
cept Crosley employees, 
no matter where you are, 
or what set you own and 
use, factory or home 
built. Reports of recep- 
tion must be verified. 
Judges mey ask for affi- 
davits. 

Full details of contest and 
entry cards are packed 
with eachCrosley “Pup”, 
or may be obtained from 
any Crosley dealer, or 
upon application to the 
Crosley Radio Corpora- 
tion. Try for the prizes 
as many times and as 
often as you like. 


A Genuine Armstrong Regenerative 
double circuit receiver 


Radio, with all its romance,. knows 
no more magic name than Crosley. 


From the time that Powel Crosley, 
Jr., first enabled millions to build 
their own sets by offering parts at 
a fraction of existing prices— 
down to the present day, radio 
progress and Crosley achieve- 
ments have gone hand in hand. 
Now Crosley announces not only 
vital improvements in radio per- 
formance—but in the Crosley 
“PUP” offers this finer perform- 
ance at the lowest price in radio 
history. 

This compact, efficient receiver is a de- 
velopment of the famous Crosley one 
tube set, with which Leonard Weeks, 
of Minot, N. D., heard the MacMillan 
Polar expedition while the rest of 
America listened in vain. 

The employment of the double circuit 
not only reduces radiation to a mini- 
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Crosley is the world’s larg- 
est builder of radio sets and 
has built up a tremendous 
volume by offering receiv- 
ing sets at the lowest prices. 
More than a million satis- 
fied users are the strongest 
testimonial of Crosley qual- 
ity, simplicity, durability 
and value. 


mum, but radically improves selectivity. 
It can be tuned through local stations 
more readily. Under average condi- 
tions, its radius, with head phones, is 
1500 miles or more. 


You can use the “PUP” to check the 
performance of your larger set; to enter- 
tain the youngster whose curious fin- 
gers cannot resist the lure of dials and 
switches; to install in the maid's room, 
or even in your offiice—for the air is 
full each day. You can take it on canoe 
trips, picnics, outings, and on your 
business journeys—for it’s only half the 
size of a shoe box. 

Engineered and built to the strictest 
standards of Crosley quality, this gen- 
uine long distance set can be offered at 


the phenom- 


enal price of 


$9.75 only 
because of 
its simplicity 
and Cros- 
ley’s tremen- 


dous manu- 
facturing fa- 
cilities. 


ACCESSORIES 








ADD 10% 


TO ALL PRICES WEST OF ROCKY NT ALS 


Crosley manufacturers receiving sets which are licensed under Armstrong U. 8. 


patent No. 1,113,149 and priced from 89.76 to 860.00 without accessories. 





ROSEY 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI 





Crosley owns and operates W LW first remote 
control super-powér broadcasting station. 





listened to these two new Super-Trirdyns. 
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developments of Powel Crosley Ir 


3 Tubes Do the Work of 5 in These New 
SUPER-TRIRDYNS! 


You have not heard the perfection of radio reception until you have 


There is no radiation. 


Distant stations come in clear and sharp on the loud speaker and 
can be accurately logged. Solid mahogany cabinets of exquisite 


beauty and design. 


DE LUXE COMBINATION 


At the extreme right sketched in outline is the new Super-Trirdyn 


Special De Luxe Combination. 


It consists of a handsome solid 


mahogany table, the Super-Trirdyn Special (batteries self con- 


tained) and the Musicone De Luxe. 


Sold separately if desired. 


Table $25. Musicone $27.50. Combination $112.50. 
Other CROSLEY RADIOS for Every Pocketbook 


In the Crosley one tube set, the 
one tube does the work of three, 
making possible the enjoyment 
of real long distance reception 
with dry batteries. Model 50, 
without accessories $14.50. 
Model 50 Portable, without ac- 
cessories $16.00. 


More than 150,000 Crosley two 
tube 51's have been made and 
SOLD in less than two years. 
Local and nearby stations on 
loud speaker always and dis- 
tance up to 1500 miles under 


average conditions. Model 51, 
without accessories $18.50. 
Model 51! Portable, without ac- 
cessories $23.50. 


The Crosley three tube sets em- 
body the Armstrong regenera- 
tive circuit and two stages of 
audio frequency amplication. 
Distant stations come in on the 
Musicone with exceptional clear- 
and volume. Model 52, without 
accessories $27.50. Model 52 
Portable, without accessories 


$32.50. 


Better Performance—Bigger Values 


The new low priced models 
shown below represent radical 
improvements in selectivity, per- 
formance, appearance and 
value. More selective control 
and improved receptivity have 
been achieved by the use of the 
new worm type tickler, the new 





New 2 Tube 51 
Special De Luxe 


Beautifully finished mahogany cabi- 
net—sloping panel. new styie ron- 
trols—engraved metal dials—cabinet 
will hold all necessary diy cell bat- 


teries. Priced without accessories. 


Crosley vernier plate condenser 
and the double circuit. 
Radiation is thus reduced to a 
minimum. Both are genuine 
Armstrong regenerative circuits, 
the 51 with one stage of audio 
frequency amplification; the 52 
with two. 














New 3 Tube 52 
Special De Luxe 


Exquisitely finished mahogany cabi- 
net of latest design. Popular sloping 
panel, new style controls and art 
metal dials. Cabinet will hold all 
necessary dry cell batteries, Priced 
without accessories. 







































CROSLEY MUSICONES 


Rapidly Replacing Other Types 
of Loud Speakers 

The Crosley Musicone reproduces 
the full tonal range of the human 
voice and music without distortion, 
over tones, or chattering. It re- 
quires no adjustments nor addi- 
tional batteries. Listen to the Cros- 
ley Musicone once—and you will 
never be satisfied with the best 
Covered by basic 


loud speaker xd. $ $] 750 
patents, 


have ever heard. 
The Musicone De Luxe 


The Musicone has been artistically 
combined with a clock case of 
beautiful mahogany 
with a grilled screen. 


$27.50 






RADIO- 






See the Crosley line at. your dealers 
io pxorwente for-full, descriptive catalog. 
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Overhauling the Cream Separator 
Don’t Let the Dollars Trickle Away 


By HAROLD JACKSON 


REAM separators, no matter how carefully set when new, 
will become badly out of adjustment after they have 
been in use for a considerable length of time. If you will 

tuke the time to check up on your separator, you will find that 
it needs a great deal of attention. Test its skimming quality 
by eatching a glass tumbler fullof the skimmilk while you are 
separating and let it stand for twelve 
hours. If your separator is workin 
as it should, there will be no trace of 
cream on the surface of the milk after 
standing for that length of time. But 
more than likely you will find a layer . 
of cream as thick as a sheet of paper \ 
or even more 

This thin film of cream may appear 
insignificantly small and not worth 
bothering with, but upon second 
thought you will realize that this 
quantity of cream on such a small 
amount of milk represents a real loss conornon __” 
when subtracted from your cream or BEARINGS 
for a year. These are dollars which 
you have earned and are yours but 
are slipping thru your fingers because 





you are neglecting your separato a 
Tests and experiments from all 
parts of the country have shown cnet 
/ 


conclusively that cream separators or BOWL 
which have been neglected and which 
are poorly adjusted are responsible 
for heavy losses to the farmer and 
dairyman each year. Now is a good 











gga 


If they are badly worn and allow the bow! to tip sideways, they 
must be replaced as loose bearings at these points allow the 
bowl to vibrate which is a prominent cause of poor skimming. 
The other bearings are not likely to wear excessively. 

When you have made the preceding adjustments, flush out 
the gear compartment with kerosene and refill with the proper 
grade of oil. Specially prepared oil 
can be purchased for separators and 
should always be used. i t gives by far 
the best results. Some farmers make 
the mistake of using automobile oil in 
their separators because it is all they 
have on hand. Automobile oil is far 
too heavy for the close fitting bear- 
ings of a separator and consequent! 
they go isufficiently lubsiented. 
This is poor economy for it makes 
the machine turn hard and wears 
the parts rapidly. So use the proper 
grade of oil in your separator; it costs 
no more than an improper grade. 

The lubrication of the separator is 
very important and must not be 
neglected. On some separators the 
entire mechanism is oiled by the 
splash system. They are arranged 
so that one of the gears dips into an 
oil reservoir which throws a spray of 
' oil to all parts inside of the gear com- 
' partment. Other separators have one 
: or two oil cups to lubricate bearings 
t which are not easily oiled by the 


FOUNDATION 








time to get busy and put an end to 
these losses by giving your machine a 
thoro cleaning and overhauling. It 
will not take more than an hour or 
two to do the whole job. There are several makes and styles of 
separators now on the market and any of the standard makes 
will give excellent service if properly cared for. The. two 
principal types of bowl construction are the disc and tubular 
types, both of which have their advantages. 

In going over your separator, examine carefully the points 
shown in Fig. 1. 
First, see that the 
machine is sitting on 
a good, firm founda- 
tion that does not 
spring when the sepa- 








c&ves 


rator is being turned. BOTH WAYS 
['wo pieces of white | ore" 





pine, two by four 
studding set on edge 

in concrete so that 

their top sides pro- 

ject a little above the gow 
concrete, makes an gyamsen 
excellent foundation = ~***" 
on which to mount 
the separator. Use 
lag screws to hold it 
down. 

The separator must 
also stand perfectly 
level. The top of the 
bowl chamber must 
be level both ways. 
This is determined 
with a spirit level as 
shown in Fig. 2. If 
the machine is not 
level, the low side or Figure 2 
corner must be raised. 

This is done by plac- 

ing cardboard shims under the legs where needed to make it 
stand level. Then tighten down the lag screws. Separators with 
a ‘suspended bowl are leveled with a plum-bob which is fur- 
nished with the machine. 








‘ CAR OBOARD 
‘ 
> Sums 


N‘ YW examine the bowl and see that it is riding at the proper 
height, as specified in the instruction book which was fur- 
nished with the separator. “After being used for some time, the 
bearing which carries the weight of the bowl will wear away a 
little allowing the bowl to become too low. This is remedied 
by an adjusting device which is provided to take up wear at 
this point. In some makes of machines the proper height of 
bowl is more important than in others. 
Drain out all of the oil in the gear case and examine the 


beatings carefully, especially those whieh carry the bowl shaft. - 


spray within the gear case. These 


Figure 1 oil cups must be kept clean and filled 


with oil. Set them to drop at least 

four times a minute. If your sepa- 
rator has any small pipes which carry oil to remote bearings, 
see that these pipes are clean and that the oil is passing thru 
them. 

Poor skimming is often due to local troubles within the 
bowl. See that the cream screw is properly set and that the 
cream outlet is not obstructed in any way. Examine also the 
rubber ring. See that it is fitting properly and that it does not 
allow the bowl to leak. It is a good plan to replace this rubber 
ring about twice a year. 


[\ the dise type of bowl, the dises are generally separated by 
small calks or spacers applied to alternate discs. If, when 
assembled, the discs are loose and rattle when the bowl is 
shaken, the poor skimming is probably due to this looseness. 
Everything within the bowl should be held’ tight when the top 
is serewed on. The looseness is due to the wearmg away of these 
ealks and can be seen if examined closely. The only remedy for 

this is to either buy 


REMovE oLo the worn calks. Fig. 
CALKS 3 shows how to re- 
omnge Cae place the worn calks, 


knife. 

Poor skimming with 
the tubular type of 
bowl can be caused 





NEW CALKS~ _ by the improper plac- 
ip x ing of the dividin 
STRIP OF THN, & wall. This is loca 


. near the top of the 

anne . bowl with a ial 

——— ae | fj tool furnished for 

. that purpose. No sep- 

2 arator can skim cold 

Figure 3 milk. Always sepa- 

: rate the milk as soon 

after milking as pos- 

sible. For the best skimming the milk temperature should not 
be less than eighty-five degrees. 

The separator must be washed every day. If neglected even 
for two or three days, it becomes clogged with sour milk and 
also becomes very unsanitary. 

When overhauling your separator, consult your instruction 
book frequently as it gives specific information regarding your 
particular make of machine, which would be impossible in a 
general article of this kind. ee ns . 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Ser Economical Transportation 











OWA TE o0Ne 


Chevrolet represents the high- 
est type of quality car selling at 
a low price. Public acknowl- 
edgment of this fact has been 
evidenced by a greatly increased 
demand for Chevrolet cars. This 
increased demand has resulted 


in increased production making 


possible decreased prices on 
closed models and improved 
quality on all the models. Now 
Chevrolet provides Boys env at 
Low Cost” to a greater degree 
than ever before. Now Chev- 
rolet presents to automobile 
buyers everywhere a new 
measure of value. 


New Price List 


The Roadster $525 


56 eet ee Se Duco. 


The Touring *525 


and improved quality of equipment— 
pew hee $a EE Duco. 


The Coupe - %675 


and improved quality of equipment— 
preteen my it 9 


The Coach - $695 


New and quality of equipment= 
former price $735. 


The Sedan - $775 


New and improved quality of equipment— 
former price $825. “ 


Commercial Chassis - $425 
Express Truck Chassis $550 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
t 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


AN ly 


LOW, COL Ww 
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Make Your Roofs 
Last a 





t 
; 
! 
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Nothing 
til March Ist, 1926 
—and then only if Seal- Tite 


makes good all our claims. 


Your simple request for Seal-Tite 
to cover your barn, houseor building 
brings it instantly. We do not want you to 
send usasingle penny. You paynoC.O.D. 
—sign no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
Wou cover your entire roof— not a 
sample patch, but a// of it. On F 

Ist, 1926, you decide if Seal-Tite is all we 
have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This is a free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe costof anew roofand add 
tem years to the life of yourold one. Don't 
wait till rains remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 


Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it watertagat — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 

Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
No Money Free Trial Offer 


Monarch Paint Co, **:!i**¢ 
Dept. 25-16 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs watertight— 
@nd your exceptionai free triai offer. 
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NARROWER RATION WAS 
CHEAPER 

Six months ago L. S. Seiss of Hamilton 
county, Indiana, looked on dairying as a 
sidelme. Like many others he milked 
a few cows and guessed at the profits he 
received. When the ae or testing 
association was reorganized last Janu 
Seiss determined to learn for himatf 
whether there was anything in such an 
Oo ization. He milked ten cows and 
sold the product as fluid milk. 

The tester, D. McDougald,visited the 
farm early in the month and found the 
grain ration fed was a mixture of 100 
pounds und corn and oats and 60 
pounds of wheat bran. Each cow reeeived 
20 pounds of this mixture daily as well as 
one pound of linseed oilme: A little 
figuring on the part of the tester showed 
the owner that this amount of grain in 
addition to the 12 pounds of hay and 
36 pounds of silage was more than the 
cows required when a proper grain ration 
was fed. It cost $1.73 for each 100 pounds 
of milk produced. 

The tester pointed out that the addition 
of more protein-rich feed would make it 
possible to decrease the daily consumption 
of grain without reducing the milk flow. 
a that a mixture of 400 pounds 

corn, 200 pounds ground oats, 
200 pounds wheat bran, 100 pounds lin- 
seed oilmeal and 100 pounds cottonseed 
meal be fed during the following month. 
As the hay was a rather poor quality of 
mixed grasses, the grain mixture to be 
quite rieh —— One pound of this 
mixture was for each four pounds of 
milk produced daily. This resulted in a 
much lower feed bill during the next 
month. 

When the reeord for the second month 
had been it showed that the feed 
cost for each 100 pounds of milk preduced 
was $1.22, a decrease of 51 cents below 
the previous month. The herd consisted 
of the same cows as it did in January and 
gave a slightly larger daily flow during 
the month. 

From that time on the advice of the 
tester was eagerly sought and carefully 
followed. When interviewed recently 
Seiss said, “I have purchased a bred 
bull, intend to feed grain to the this 
summer, something I never did: before, 
and use a fly repellant for the first time. 
I try to do what the tester advises. A cow- 
testing association is a great thing.” 

This dairyman learned that guesswork 
is an expensive system to follow when 
milking dairy cows. He was losing more in 








| the association for twelve. The association 


| year was clear profit—G. A. W., Ind. 











a single month than it cost to belong to 


owed him nothing and all the rest of the 


RYE FOR EARLY PASTURE 


When the winter supply of roughage is 
getting low and before permanent pasture 
is ready, rye furnishes an excellent sup- 
ply of suceulent roughage that will ma- 
terially reduce feed costs, says E. A. 
Gannon of Indiana. Furthermore, this 
crop prevents soil washing during the fall, 
winter and spring and furnishes consider- 
able green manure when plowed under. 

Two acres of rye per cow is usually; 
sufficient, depending somewhat on the soil. | 
With manure 150 pounds of acid phos- 
phate will greatly improve the yield. 
Without manure a complete 2-12-4 fer- 
tilizer at the rate of 200 pounds per acre 
gives good results. For a thin soil five to 
six pecks of seed per acre is enough. Mam- 
moth winter rye, Rosen or well cleaned 
local varieties give good yields, Sow late 
in August or early in September. 

A rye pasture, Gannon finds, saves the 
permanent pasture because it prevents 
too short grazing in the fall and teo early 





grazing in the spring. 
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*PRRee as LEVANT DEDEDE EDEOODS 10) CASE SEBEOTEOROER DAT IEORE SG) 


gare flexibility and de- 
pendability are yours at all 
times if your Fotd is ATWATER 
Kent equipped. 
No matter what the driving condi- 
tions you may encounter, this reli- 
able system will prove its efficiency 
im every-day use. —~It has given to 
thousands of Ford owners, the 
country over, a mew comfort and 
in driving. 


Seethe Atwater Kent dealer near 
you .—In less than an hour he 
can imstall Arwater Kent ition 
im your 


|) Atwater Kent Mac. Comrany 
> 4716 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 













that never fails. 


Sticks instantly without fire. 
Becomes self-vulcanized 
(fused) by tire heat from 
driving. BEST FOR BAL» 
LOON TUBES, truck and 
all tubes, because e-lastic, 
Stretches with tire, can't 
tear out. 50c—Worth it. 


Las-Stik Co., Hamilton, Olilo 


V4 f 
Wr UBE paTcH 


TIRES WITH 500 NAIL 
HOLES LEAK NO AIR 


A new puncture-proof inner tube has been 
invented by a Mr. F. Y. Milburn, of 
Chicago. In actual test it was puncti 


500 times without the loss of air. This wonderful 
jleage from 10,000 to 12,000 





special offer to agents. Write him : . 














T. B. INSURANCE FUND | 

This story tells of a successful mutual | 
insurance plan used by Van Wert county, 
Ohio, farmers to protect themselves 
against possible losses from tubercular 
cattle. 

A concerted effort was being made in 
the fall of 1924 to test cattle for tuber- 

culosis. But Ohio, at that time had twen-| 
ty-nine other counties on the waiting list | 
to have the work done by the state. So it 
as a matter of waiting, too, or doing the | 
work locally. The latter was decided upon. 
But another problem presented itself, | 
would each man stand his own loss? If so, | 
could any considerable number be induced | 
to test? 

At a county meeting when these matters 
were being discussed, the following sug-| 
gestion was given: ‘‘Let’s do the work | 
something like Paulding county did. Each 
man pays so much per head for the 
veterinary fee, then in addition chips in| 
to an insurance fund an amount based on 
the value of the animal.’ 

The plan seemed good and was adopted 
but a committee lost considerable sleep 
in working out the details. From private | 
tests that had been made in Van Wert and | 
nearby counties it was assumed that about 
three percent of the cattle would react to | 
the test. The salvage of the reactors would | | 
be worth something so it was decided to 
ask each cattle owner to pay into the in- 
surance fund 2 percent of the value he | 
placed upon the animal. 

It was agreed that if there was a surplus | 
left in the insurance fund, it was to be 
retained by the committee for further | 
lr. B. eradication work in the county. If 
a deficit, each reactor owner was to be 
paid his prorata share. Further, that no 
insurance would be paid when the ss ilvage | 
exceeded the valuation. I know this! 
sounds complicated but let ustakea con- 
crete example. 

V. R. Balyeat in Pleasant township 
signed up to have his cattle tested when 
solicitation was made. We will take one 
particular cow which reacted. The valua- 
tion was placed at $50. Two percent of | 
$50 would be $1. The veterinary fee was | 
fifty cents, which made a total of $1.50. 
In due time the veterinarian made the 
tests and three days later returned to| 
read the results. The cow was found} 
tubercular and went to a market where | 
federal inspection is maintained.. Balyeat 
received a check for $25.72, the salvage 
value, but he was obliged to wait until all 
the testing had been finished before it 
could be ascertained what would be his 
share of the indemnity money. 

Well, here is the status of the indemnity | 
fund as shown in the final wind-up of the 
work: 3,436 cattle were tested in 11 town- 
ships; 108 animals reacted or 3.1 percent; 
$3,161.09 was the total loss of the owners; | 
$2,968.27 was available to pay loss of 93, 
cents on the dollar. 

Now go back to Balyeat’s case. His loss | 
was $24.28 because he had the animal 
valued at $50, and received a salvage 
check for $25.72. Ninety-three percent of | 
$24.28 gives $22.58. Altogether, the cow 
brought $48.30. 

Some cattle owners were particularly | 
fortunate that they had insurance. Take} 
Henry Walts, for instance. Four cows | 
were tested and all reacted. Three of the | 
four were condemned as inedible by the 
inspectors at the market. It took all but | 
$5.22 to pay the freight and other charges. 
But they were valued at $75 each or a total 
of $300. In addition to the $5.22, Walts 
received a check for $274.14. 

It is quite another story to relate how 
different organizations worked together 
with the farm bureau in getting the testing 
done but we have only briefly sketched 
a mutual insurance plan that was satis- 
factory.—G. K. R., Ohio. 
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RED-TOP ~2 
TIRES 








For Your Business— 
Here is a Special Tire 


In farm service where over-loading is 
frequent, and all kinds of roads have to 
be traveled, no tire stands up like the 
Fisk Red-Top. This is because the Fisk 
Red-Top Tire is specially designed for 
the continuous grind tires are subject to in 
hauling cattle and all other farm produce. 


The Fisk Red-Top Tire differs from all 
other tires, in that it has an extra ply and 
an extra thick, extra durable red rubber 
tread. 


‘ This accounts for the thousands of letters 
we receive, many telling of cases where 
Red-Tops have outlasted two and some- 
times three tires of other makes. 

















All Fisk Dealers 
carry both Fisk 
Red-TopCord 
and Fabric Tires 
in stock. 
























The Fisk Line is 
complete, including 
all types, from a 
good tire at a low 
price to the highest 
&érade tire at a 
reasonable price 

























































Time to Re-tire 
Get a FIGK 
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A Sailor Lad Discovers a Herd of 


By I. J. MATHEWS 








This cow made a record of 

18,697 pounds of milk con- 

taining 612 pounds of 
butterfat in ten months 


At the left—A senior three- 

year-old that produced 21, 

726 pounds of milk con- 

taining 694.8 pounds of 
butterfat 
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HIS story is mostly about 

a herd of cows and the 

young man, nc'v twenty- 
five, who discovered them. Ted 
Dragoo of Delaware county, 
Indiana, is the boy. His real 
name isn’t Ted, but his initials 
spell Ted, so he is called that by 
members of his family and his 
circle of friends. 

The facts are that Ted came 
up with cows, but he knew 
dairying from this viewpoint 
only: “Stuff the front end, 
drain the middle, and chase after 
the back end.”’ In fact, he was 
so thoroly out of sympathy with 
what he called “waiting on’”’ 
cows that when anyone started 
talking cows to him, he generally 
ccmnall ante in disgust with this 
laconic remark, “I know all 
about cows that I want to. What 
I want is less cows and more of 
something else.’’ 

So one day a recruiting officer 
for the navy divulged a way to see the world and leave the 
general subject of “cow” far behind. On board one of Uncle 
Sam’s dreadnaughts, young Ted saw much of the world. At 
first he was greatly interested and more than glad to escape 
the general subject of “‘cow,”’ but later this great swirl of sights 
bored him somewhat and finally, when Uncle Sam gave him an 
honorable discharge, Ted was glad to get back home and find 
the same old cows 

Last year, piloted by this young Wellington of Cowdom, the 
Dragoo herd was awarded the purple for highest production in 
the Hoosier state. A gold medal awarded by the State Dairy 
Association was conferred upon the Dragoos and the official rec- 
ord sets out that in this herd last year there were ten cows with 
in average butterfat production of 622.58 pounds for the year. 
One cow made more than 700 pounds of fat during the year, six 
cows produced more than 600 pounds of butterfat, while three 
cows produced more than 500 pounds of butterfat. For the 
same period the nearest 
competitor was a herd in 





Ted Dragoo with the highest producer in the herd 


tailed milk in Muncie. Gradu- 
ally the grades found their way 
out and purebred Holsteins 
multiplied from the inside and 
upon an eventful October 10th, 
in 1916, he bought five more 
purebred heifers and a bull at a 
Holstein sale in Indianapolis. 

He now looks back to this as 
one of the most valuable days 
he ever experienced for the pedi- 
grees of the ten cows that made 
the highest honors in the Indiana 
300-pound cow club disclose that 
eight of them are direct descend- 
ants of this bull, who was King 
Pontiac Burke Wayne, a son of 
King of the Pontiacs, who was 
one of the most famous bulls to 
grace the annals of the breed. 

Asked which was most im- 
portant, production or confor- 
mation, Ted said: “If you get 
good conformation, you will 
usually have good production. 
We are sticklers for a level top- 
line. A cow’s health is the first thing and the show type 
emphasizes the qualities of health. With these, good feeding 
wil amenity bring production.” 

S. H. Dragoo keeps the records, Ted takes care of the cows, 
while Fred takes charge of the field work. I was impressed with 
the minuteness of the records. At a moment’s notice, a cow’s 
record is available from a small notebook and both her fat and 
milk production by months can be noted for each year. 

The ration mothe Be 2 given the cows in the herd consists of 
100 pounds each of oats, bran, corn and linseed oilmeal. In 
addition to this, they get all the corn-soybean silage they want, 
from thirty to forty pounds a day depending upon the cow, but 
not quite all the sweet clover or alfalfa hay they want. Here is 
a man who watches production very closely and he feels sure 
that corn-soybean silage has more milk in it than has straight 
corn silage. This year these folks had both corn and mixed 
silage in the silo and Ted declares that the milk flow increased 
appreciably when they got 
down to the soybean silage. 





which ten cows produced 
an average of 603.11 pounds 
of butterfat—a very good 
average to be sure, but not 
very close competition 

It would not be fair to 
leave the impression that 
this herd had been assem- 
bled by chance, because 


chance in the past has been 
more fruitful of poor results 
than of good Do here I 


xluce two other mem- 


bers of the Dragoo family 
S. H. Dragoo, the father, 





The cows get a pound of 
grain for each three and a 
half pounds of milk up to 
certain limits. This young 
feeder says that the better 
the cow the less feed she 
needs. For instance he 
never feeds more than six- 
teen pounds of grain to 
cows that are giving from 
sixty to seventy pounds of 
milk. 

The Dragoos are growing 
much sweet clover and say 
that as a cattle feed it out- 





i Fred, Ted’s brother. | 


\ ited no rules of pro- 
priety, however, when I! 
troduced Ted first, be- 
cause both Fred and S. H. agree that Ted is the fellow who 


tudied feeding methods, noted the conformation of the cow 
nd then fitted the feed to her needs 
In 1900 8. H. Dragoo bought a few purebred cows. This 
original stuff was largely of Pietertje breeding. He had assumed 
a rather large debt and he bought some purebreds to help him 
get out of it, he says. Up until 1911, he kept a dairy and re- 





The Dragoo dairy barn 





ranks alfalfa, altho they 
qualify this remark by say- 
ing that cows must learn to 
like sweet clover hay. After 
they have become “addicted” to it, they will take it in preference 
to alfalfa. They also raise oats hay. -This is milled thru te 
mangers of the dairy herd. 

Said Fred: “Ted doesn’t want the cows to work too hard on 
this hay because the more indigestible stuff they eat, the less 
milk they will give. So we take the coarser stems of hay and 
give them to the calves and horses.” (Continued on page 67 










































' “Sometime ago I faced the necessity of 
changing tires, and at your suggestion I 
put Goodyear balloon tires on for a trial. 
] have now driven over 10,000 miles o 
them and have found them to be ve 
practical. I can notice the difference 
riding quality. There is much more rg 
ency and comfort. Let me thank 
suggesting Goodyear balloons as t 
to better motoring.” —ALBERT 
Elco Distributing Co., Chicago, Til: 


“In May, 1924, I Petes a Nash 
car equipped with Goodyear ballog 
They have traveled 12,000 miles 

kinds of roads and with practicall- 
trouble—only three punctures. 
have not yet been worn smooth, a 
lieve that the tires are still good fo 
thousand miles. This performa 
tainly is satisfactory to me.”— 
Stevens, Vice President, Bankers 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 














‘ more than 20,000 miles and in my E 
j ness, carrying mail, these 20,000 mi 
3 were not picked road. I have used the 
on my route continuously in all kinds of 
weather and all kinds of roads. In a 4,000- 
nde tour of Arkansas’ rough and rocky 
roads last summer, I did not have the 
pleasure of changing a tire.”—Rosert 
Benton, Joes, Colorado. 
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“The front pair of Goodyear balloon tires 
on my Ford coupe have covered 24,000 
miles, the last 8,000 including a run to 
= Florida and back. The rear pair had gone 
= me, 16,000 miles when I replaced them on the 
“®ve of the Florida trip. This is twice the 
Nleage I have oodeer obtained on any 
ake or style of tire. These mileages seem 
sof reason, but I would willingly take 


Keatinc, Portland, Me. 





¥ or the veracity of the figures.” — 


| g@york for a commission house takes 
| > Southeastern Ohio, and I drive 
than 400 miles per week, In nine 
*“\1 have covered over 14,500 miles 
_ Goodyear balloon tires and have 
» y three punctures. I have never 
“ore comfortable riding car; am 
rold the road better, and my me- 
upkeep has been reduced.”— 
, Piersor, Columbus, O. 





#rain roads of Utah, Idaho,Wyomin 
# Colorado. I am quite confident I 
receive five or six thousand miles 
e. But it isn’t so much the mileage 
at pleases me as the ease of riding. They 
ooth the roads out and cut down car 
wear.” — Joun E, Cronin, President, 
Independent Oil & Gas Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 








S-T- 2-3 <2 ~G-o 
that’s the answer! 
Why SUPERTWIST is needed in balloon tires! 


You remember how the tire-makers 
always warned you to keep your tires 
pumped up hard? 


There was a reason for that. 


The essential principle of the high- 
pressure tire was resistance to the 
shocks and blows of travel. 


Now the balloon tire is wholly dif- 
ferent in principle; it is designed to 
absorb these shocks and blows. 

So you can readily see that the bal- 


loon tire requires a different type of 
materia] than was formerly used. 


Goodyear realized this requirement 
in the beginning, and at once set 
about finding a suitable material. 


After long and repeated experiment 
it developed and perfected Suprr- 
TWIST, a new cord fabric with special 
values for balloon tire design. 





Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


Supertwist is unlike ordinary cord 
fabric; its superiority Consists in its 
greater elasticity. 


It far outstretches the breaking point 
of the cord fabric ordinarily employed. 


When a tire made of this new material 
strikes a stone, the Supertwist cords take 
the blow, yield, stretch and recover, dis- 
tributing the impact over a larger portion 
of the tire. 

More cords take the strain; the shock is 
smothered in resilience; the elasticity of the 
tire protects it from stone-bruise, carcass- 
inwkian and like injury. 

The result is a longer-wearing, greater mile- 
age tire, a tire of extreme economy. 


Proof of this extra-serviceability is seen in 
the testimony of ype Goodyear balloon 
tire users, presented above. 

You want Supertwist and its benefits— 
you get them in full measure only in Good- 
year Tires. 

Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





















don’t FEED 
your lighting 
plant that 
yand expr 


SCTUVICE 


AAAI 


If you want bright, 
steady light, and 


7 

peppy power, feed Z 

the wires with Zz 

“juice” from batter- Z 

ies that can deliver z 

it. Universal can! Z 
They come sealed oa 


in their Nu-Seal 
glass cells. You just 
hook them up and 
they go to work. No muss, fuss or both- 
er, no troublesome job. 

There's a Universal Battery for every 
make of plant. And we'll make a gener- 
ous allowance for your old battery. 

You have invested a lot of money in 
your Plant; you deserve 100% service— 
so you need Universal Batteries. Write 
for details and for Battery Guide which 
telle everything about Batteries for 
Farm Light and Power Plants—Auto- 
‘ mobiles and 
Radio, too. 
FREE. Write 
today! 


Universal 
Battery 
Company 


\ 


















La Salle St., 
Chicago 














Grinds Any Feed 





TO ANY DEGREE OF FINENESS | 


Nowyou can havethefam- 
ous Jay Bee Humdinger 
at much lower cost than 
ever before! Operates with 
Fordson or equal power. 
Best service, longest life! 
The Jay Bee 


HUMDINGER 
Crusher, Grinder, Pulverizer 
is a material saver. Grinds 
by impact. 16 Manganese 
steel hammersstrike mate- 
rialonly. Nometal touches 


Trouble. 


Break-— 
downs. | 
No | 


= 
ad 











Write | 


Does not heat 
grain. 15 in. feed 
throat and cylinder! 
Plenty largeenough forhay, 
corn fodder, all roughage. 


GET READY NOW FOR YOUR 
FALL AND WINTER FEEDING! 
At your request any one of our salesmen will give 
you u/ree demonstration of the Jay Bee Humdinger | 
on your farm, without obligation. 0 tall 

I ddition t ou can easily | 
the ei ndin — om om ‘Zo teemn pour Deighbors—and thus | 
make EXTRA PROFITS! 

Crushers, Grinders, Pulverizers for all purposes 

Live Salesmen and Dealers wanted in open territory . 

§. B. SEDBERRY CO.,817-A2 Exchange Ave., Chicago, lll. 
Factory and Main Office: Utica, N. Y. 








| 


| distance of nearly 350 miles, to commis- 
| sion houses in Chicago. 


| the cow dry. 


W. H, F., Wis. 


eee ee 
SPIDER TEAT 


Germ invasion of the cavity of the 
teat, by way of the teat opening, often 
leads to a thickened condition of the 
lining mucous membrane. Milking is 
then done with difficulty. The milk may 
come in a fine stream, or it may spray 
from the test. When the teat is rolled 
between the thumb and fingers, the 
thickening may be felt, like a core or 
small pencil in the cavity of the teat. This 
may involve but a part of the membrane 
or it may run the entire length of the 
inside of the teat. 

In many instances I find that assore at 
the tip of the teat starts the trouble. A 
scab forms on the sore, between milkings, 
and has to be picked off before milking 
can be done. That adds to the inflamma- 
tion and also encourages or invites in- 
fection. 

An even more certain way of spreading 
infection into the teat cavity is to intro- 
duce a milking tube that has not been 
sterilized by boiling before use. Such 
sterilization should be done each time 
before using the tube and carbolized 
vaseline applied before inserting it in the 
teat. Also immerse the tube in spirits of 
camphor until again needed. 
I have found the following to be an 
effective manner of treating the teat sore 
and “‘spider,’’ as the thickening is called 
by dairymen. Immerse the teat for five 
minutes or more, night and morning, in 
hot water containing all the boric acid it 
will dissolve, and at the same time inject 
a little of the solution into the teat, after 
the scab has come off. The injection may 
be made by means of a medicine dropper 
or small rubber ear syringe. 
In severe cases, or those that do not 
quickly respond to treatment, wet the 
lining membrane of the teat opening and 
duct with tincture of iodine. This may be 
done by means of a small probe, or the 
cleansed milking tube, dipped in the tinc- 
ture. Also swab the sore with tincture of 
iodine a few times. 
When healing is progressing, discon- 
tinue the immersion treatment and appli- 
cations of iodine. Then simply apply, 
| after each milking, a little of a mixture of 
one part of balsam of Peru and three parts 
}of alcohol. If a stricture remains, steri- 
| lized teat plugs or dilator must be used 
daily until it is remedied.—A. 8. A., Wis. 





MARKETING DRESSED VEALS 
For years we have been dressing our 
calves and shipping them by express, a 





The results have 
been entirely gratifying. Almost all our 
cows freshen in the early fall and I be- 
lieve this is one reason for getting top 
prices for our dressed calves—the ones we 
do not care to raise. 

The proper time to start to raise top- 
price calves is before they are born. A 
well-fed cow will, as a rule, produce a 
good calf. We milk the cow half dry and 
give the rest to the calf. A great deal 
depends upon the size of the calf and the 
production of the cow. As our cows are 
Holsteins, we allow from sixteen to 
twenty-two pounds per calf per day. A 
calf must have plenty of milk yet suck 


Calves handled in this manner and 
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oP Faucets? 


HOUSANDS of farm families are still 

slaves to the pump handle. Whenever 
water is needed someone must pump it— 
laboriously and inefficiently—by hand. 

Yet, today, no farm family need put up with the 
weary, laborious and tiresome inconvenience of 
hand pumping. A Delco-Light Water System will 
supply running water under pressure, always ready 
to flow at the turn of a faucet. 

Delco-Light Water Systems are automatic in 
operation, economical, thoroughly dependable. 
They are made for deep or shallow wells and for 
operation with electric current from farm electric 
plants or central stations. Write today for the 
Delco-Light Water System Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. D-16 DAYTON, OHIO 
Makers of the famous Delco-Light Electric Plant 


DELCO-LIGHT 


WATER. SYSTEMS 








Sweeten the soil 
-~increase your crops 


Sour soil means small returns. Sow lime and 


make your land increase your crops—liming 
eM big dividends. 

he Peoria Wagon Fertilizer sows damp or 
dry lime. Uniform 16-ft. spread. Force feed. 
No windage waste—no clogging. Does double 
the work of wheel er—costs much less. 
Attaches to wagon without pomoving endgate 
~—strengthens wagon box. No high lifting. No 
cleaning or repair of cleats to attach. the 


gears and sprockets. Ca ty 100 to 10,000 
pounds. Fully guaran . Low in price. 





dressed at about five weeks old, brought 
us all the way from fifteen to twenty 
dollars apiece during the last three or four 
years. Of course, as the distance to 
Chicago is great, we must watch the 
weather so shipments can be made during 
the cool nights of October. Sometimes 
we cannot do this because of a warm 
spell during the very first of the week, 
which is the proper time to ship a calf to 
bring top price, and the sale must be 
made instead to a local butcher. But the 
amount received is never so much.— 


30 
Triai? _ turning and cleaning. 


Write for free catalog and low piece 
Many shipping points insure prom livery 







to pay. 
Unmatched - skimming, 


our money-back offer. 


Bos 2-A, 





AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bainbridge, N, 
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USES FOR LIMEWATER 


One summer our young calves were all 
sick with bowel trouble or scours. All the 
home remedies were used in vain and we | 
even called the veterinarian who claimed 
the calves were too far gone to save. The | 
calves were quite valuable, so in despera- 
tion we set about to do our bit. 

We kept their bowels open with soapy | 
water injections every three hours. We | 
gave no food of any kind but instead a | 
quart of warm W ater containing four | 
tablespoonfuls of lime water every three 
hours. In two days the six calves were 
able to take their milk and were gettin 
along fine. Ever since then we have used | 
lime water with great success at the least 
sign of scours. We are careful to sun and 
wash the calf — but sometimes the | 
calves will develop the disease anyway. 

Limewater is used in all the drinking 
water for my late summer chicks as a 
preventive rather than a cure for white | 
diarrhea. I have cured a few sick chickens 
by using sweet milk and limewater and 
withholding other food. If the bird is 
pasted up behind, that must first be re- 
moved. When I notice any signs of 
bowel trouble with my turkeys and hens, 
I feed them a mash moistened with lime- 
water. It surely is inexpensive medicine. 
—Mrs. M. O. B., Wis. 


A SAILOR LAD DISCOVERS A HERD 
OF COWS 
Continued from page 64 


The sweet clover is sown on wheat ground 
in February or March. One field has 
grown sweet clover off and on now for four 
years and when the soil is once filled with 
sweet clover seed, one can always get a 
stand by simply not sowing anything else. 

One field was sown to sweet clover four 
years ago. The next year the sweet clover 
was plowed under and put to corn. Last | 
year this same piece was in wheat and 
yielded thirty bushels per acre which was 
a very high yield for Indiana. Seeded the 
spring of 1923 in the wheat, this sweet 
clover grew to be vest high last fall. 

The Dragoos do not sacrifice reproduc- 
tion for records. Their herdbook shows 
that their cows average a calf every twelve 
months. And now that they have dis- 
covered what fine clay they have to work 
with, they have purchased a better sire, 
Bell Farm Master, whose two nearest 
dams averaged 37.77 pounds of butter in 
seven days. 

The sheaves of success with this herd, 
of which last year’s record is the hudder, 
have been won against towering obstacles. 
The Dragoos have used the tuberculin test 
for some time. But a few years ago they | 
bought five cows supposed to be tested. | 
Today there is only one cow in the herd 
that traces back to this lot. 

One of these cows went thru five clean 
tests. At last she would not breed so she 
was sold to the butcher. And when the | 
butcher got her down, he found he had | 
literally plugged a T. B. lemon. She 
proved to be one of those individuals, 
seldom found, that do not react to the test 
but do carry the disease and spread it. 
The next test following the demise of this 
cow took thirteen out of the herd, a stag- 
gering blow, inasmuch as these were the 
most valuable young cows. And these 
thirteen were cows that had either stood 
in this cow’s stanchion or had stood beside 
her at some time or other! 

As a Kentucky mountaineer once said, 
“Mixin’ sartinly does larn folks.” And | 
so it was that while Ted Dragoo was out 
mixing with the world, he was slowly 
learning that his opportunity lay in the 
cowyard back home. Many a famous cow 
has gone to her reward, unrecorded and 
unsung, all for the want of a master who 
saw in her a delicate milk factory rather 
than a clumsy old cornstalk shredder. 
This record savors of good breeding, yet it 
synply demonstrates that lack of good feed- 
ing afd m ment are the two greatest 
barriers to profiton many dairyfarms today. 
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right and 
standard 
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Send for your free copy 
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Ward’s New 
Radio Catalogue 


The best radio experts made this 
catalogue. It is one of the very 
best and most complete books on 
Radio ever published. 


Its 52 fully illustrated pages 
are simply invaluable to every- 
one interested in radio. And one 
copy is to be yours Free— merely 
for the asking! 

It shows guaranteed Radio 
sets, one tube sets that give re- 
markable results, and sets of 
every variety up to Ward’s new 
five-tube one-dial control. Think 
of tuning in one station after an- 
other by turning a single dial! 

It shows guaranteed, tested 
parts, batteries, cabinets, con- 
tains a list of stations, a radio 
log for recording stations. It is 


Mont 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


gOmery 


a complete radio manual—sent 
entirely free! 
Ward’s is Headquarters 
for Radio 
And best of all, the catalogue 
offers you everything new in 
Radio at a big saving in price. 
At Ward’s, everything for 
Radio is sold without the usual 
“Radio Profits.” Thousands of 
pleased customers write us of 
their constant delight with Ward’s 
Radio products. 


Our 53 year old Policy 
For 53 years we have sold only 
quality merchandise under a 
Golden Rule Policy. You can 
rely absolutely upon the quality 
of everything shown in this Radio 
Catalogue. 


Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Mest Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Ft.Worth 


To Montgomery Ward & Co. Dept. 17-R 


Baltimore Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s New Radio Catalogue. 
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NOT MORE BUT BETTER COWS 
CLAUDE NEWMAN, a dairyman of 


Marshall county, Indiana, has been 
keeping a daily milk record on every cow 
in his herd since 1914 and recently com- 
pleted his summary, thru cow-testing 
association records for the year 1924. In 
1914 his herd average was 7,810.2 pounds 
of milk while in 1924 the herd averaged 
11,779 pounds of milk. The difference of 
about 4,000 pounds of milk Newman at- 
tributes almost eatirely to breeding and 
weeding. 

He gives some illuminating examples 
from his records for the past year, showin 
that the present need is for better cows an 
not more cows. 

Here is Daisy, a twelve-year-old cow, 
and Yimba, a cow with her first calf. 
Daisy produced 13,495 pounds of milk 
while Yimba produced 6,851 pounds, or 
6,644 pounds ~ milk. if Newman had 
had 25 cows like Daisy, he would have 
got 337,375 pounds of milk and with 25 
cows like Yimba he would have got 171,- 
275 pounds or 166,100 pounds less milk. 
This means 2,466 cans less milk from a 
25-cow herd like Yimba. The feed cost on 
Daisy was but $104.11 while Yimba’s feed 
cost was $80.59, or only $23.52 less. 

Profits Were Good 

When we examine the value of the 
product above feed cost, the difference 
in value is more strongly brought out. The 
value of Daisy’s product above feed cost 
was $292.92 while Yimba’s was $150.57, 
or $142.35 less. Daisy was a much more 
efficient producer, for each dollar’s worth 
of feed given her brought forth a return 
of $2.81 worth of product, while for each 
dollar’s worth of feed given Yimba she 

yroduced $1.87 worth of product. With 
Sohanien like Daisy, each hundredweight 
of milk cost 77 cents for feed, while each 
hundred pounds of Yimba’s milk meant 
feed to the extent of $1.18 or a difference 
in feed cost of 100 pounds of milk or 41 
cents. 

Thinking that comparing a twelve-year 
old cow with a cow with her first calf 
might not allow for differences in heredity, 
Newman compared Daisy and Marie, both 
of them aged cows. 

Daisy’s 13,495 pounds of milk Marie 
matched with 9,027 pounds. Twenty-five 
cows like Marie would have produced 
112,600 less pounds of milk or 1,668 cans 
less than 25 cows like Daisy. While 
Daisy’s feed cost was $104.11, Marie’s cost 
was $86.15 or a difference of $17.96. Daisy 
did consume more feed, to be sure, but 
the value of her offering above the cost of 
feed was away out of proportion to the 
added feed she consumed. Daisy’s 
product was worth $292.92 after sub- 
tracting the cost of feed, while after sub- 
tracting the cost of Marie’s feed from what 


her product was worth, there was but 
$203.10 left 

Daisy ate $17.96 worth more feed, but for 
it she returned fivefold as her product was 
worth $89.82 more. Each dollar’s worth 
of feed given to Marie brought forth 
$2.36 worth of product while each dollar’s 
worth of feed tendered Daisy saw $2.81 
worth of product produced. With 


Marie, the feed cost of each 100 pounds 
of milk was 91 cents while with Daisy the 
feed cost of each 100 pounds of milk was 
but 77 cents. 

Then Newman compared Yimba and 
Princess, both cows with their first calves. 
Princess produced 417.5 pounds of butter- 
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fat while Yimba produced 216.5 pounds. 
Computing the fat at 40 cents a pound, 
Princess produced $167 worth while 
Yimba produced $86.60 worth of fat. 
Feed consumed by Princess was worth 
$100.56 while f consumed by Yimba 
was worth $80.59 or a difference of $19.97 
for the year. Here it will be seen that 
$19.97 worth of additional feed brought 
$80.40 worth of product. For each dollar 
spent for feed, Yimba produced $1.07 
worth of fat while Princess produced 
$1.66 worth of fat for each dollar’s worth 
of feed she consumed. * 

For each dollar’s worth of feed given 
these two cows, there was a difference of 
59 cents in the value of fat produced.. And 
in the cost of each pound of fat, the same 
variation is noticed. The fat produced by 
Princess cost 24 cents a pound while the 
fat produced by Yimba cost 37 cents a 
pound. 

On the basis of whole milk at $2 to $2.25 
per hundred, Daisy’s product was worth 
$188.81 while Yimba’s was worth $61.98. 
On the basis of 40-cent butterfat, Princess 
produced $66.44 more than her feed cost 
while Yimba produced but $6.01 more 
than her feed cost. 

‘‘Now Yimba is not a poor cow as cows 
go,”’ says Newman, “for she produced 
6,851 pounds of milk and 216.5 pounds of 
fat.”” How much more is Princess worth 
than Yimba? Princess produced about 
twice as much fat as Yimba, therefore 
some folks would say that she is twice as 
valuable. No dai m can materially 
shrink his feed cost without shrinking his 
income, so he must look to returns above 
feed cost for his profits. Princess produced 
11 times more income above feed cost than 
Yimba and Newman contends that she is 
11 times more valuable. And to be sure, 
one would have to care for, feed and milk 
11 Yimbas to get the same net return as 
from Princess. 

And Newman calls attention to the 
fact that from his records last year, 
difference between the feed cost and value 
of product between high and low cows was 
over $100 in several cases and yet the 
la difference there was between the 
feed cost of the various cows was but 24 
dollars.—I. J. M., Ind. 


SELF-FEEDING GRAINS TO CALVES 


H. W. Adams of Lee county, Iowa, 
feeds his calves grain from a self-feeder. 
The calves prefer whole grains to ground 
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so he mixes shelled corn and oats and 
puts these in the self-feeder. Whenever 
the supply gets low, he carries a sack of 
grain out and fills the hopper again. 

As long as the calves are in the barn 
during bad weather and while very young, 
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a small box served the purpose. However. 
Adams sowed a mixture of rape and oats 
for his h and since the rape was |! 
they would eat, he turned in his calves t 
pasture the oats. They would not touch the 
rape until late in the season so the mixtur: 
was ideal for both hogs and calves. With 
all the water and pasture they wanted and 
a self-feeder of corn and oats, the calves 
grew rapidly. 

The sketch shows how hc built the self- 
feeder. The lumber was mostly scrap 

ieces picked up about the buildings. The 

raised the self-feeder high enough off 
the ground so that the hogs did not bother 
it. What little grain did spill was not 
wasted either. 

The hopper is 30 inches long by 12 
inches wide. The front is 24 inches high 
and the back 30 inches. This gives a good 
fall to shed rain. The lid extends a few 
inches over the back and over the trough 
in front, being 30 inches wide. This pro- 
tects any grain that might be in the 
trough in case of rain. It is hinged at the 
front side to aid in filling. 

The bottom projects 10 inches in front 
of the hopper. This gives the calves plenty 
of room to get at the grain. A strip of 
lath along the front saves a great deal of 
grain that would otherwise be scooped 
out onto the ground as the calves nosed it 
in eating. 

The front of the hopper slants in and it 
has an opening of one and one-half inches 
between it and the floor boards. A slant- 
ing board at the back also helps keep the 
grain coming down as it is eaten from 

low. This size of opening seems to 
regulate it just right and slanting 
— prevent any clogging—M. W., 

owa. 


INDIVIDUAL FEEDING PAYS 


Feeding each cow in the herd alike 
regardless of her production, is practised 
too ly in many localities. It is the 
easiest course to follow but it is a costly 
one. A herd of cows owned by Clarence 
Schilling of Huntington county, Indiana, 
bears this out. 

The first month the tester visited the 
herd, he found a grain mixture of the 
following concentrates being fed: Ground 
corn, 300 pounds; ground oats, 300 
ss and linseed oilmeal, 100 pounds. 

he roughage was clover hay. Each cow 
received an equal amount o in daily. 
The only change secnmmniadel the second 
month was to reduce the oilmeal to 50 
wy where 100 pounds had been fed 

fore and give each cow one pound of 
= for each three pounds of milk pro- 

uced daily. There were the same five 
cows in the herd both months. Following 
is the record for the two months: 





Income 

No. Cost Total Over 

of Production of Feed Feed 

Month Cows Milk Fat Grain Cost Cost 
Feb.... 5 3,330 167.7 $31.38 $38.10 $24.77 
Mar.... 5 3,971 199.3 21.50 25.50 63.28 
Difference *641 *31.6 (9.88 [12.60 *38.51 

* Increase. | Decrease. 


The production of milk and fat in- 
creased the second month. This is due 
in part to the longer month. The average 
daily yield in February was only 119 
pounds. This would amount to ous 357 
pounds leaving 84 pounds increase in 
production. In spite of the longer period 
the second month, the feed cost decreased 
$12.60. This saving is due entirely to 
individual feeding. 

It makes no difference whether the 
time of year is winter, spring, summer or 
fall, we Be is the same. The 
economical feeder is always the one who 
studies the individuality of each member 
of the herd and feeds accordingly. As the 
pastures become shorter and drier, more 
attention must be given to the heavy 
milkers. Feeding a grain mixture at the 
rate of one pound to each five to eight 
pounds milk produced daily is the 
surest way to keep up the fow.— G, A. W. 
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Price 
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Only Hudson 
Can Build It 


Being the world’s largest builders of 6-cylinder cars per- 
mits Hudson to give the greatest price advantage, with 
the finest quality in Hudson history. 


Everywhere it is called “The World’s Greatest Buy” be- 
cause it is universally acknowledged that no car gives 
like quality, reliability, performance and fine appear- 
ance within hundreds of dollars of its price. And Hud- 
son economy, which the praise of a vast ownership has 
made famous, consists not only in the important first 
cost savings, but also in the way Hudsons retain their 
new car qualities and performance in long service with 
little need for mechanical attention. 


Hudson-Essex World’s Largest Selling 6-Cylinder Cars 


Hudson Brougham now $1495—Hudson Sedan now $1695 
Freight and Tax Extra 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Heats 
5 Rooms! 


“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2% tons of coal last 
winter and heated five rooms bath.” 
—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


That's what the Bulldog does with coal! 
Here’s what it does with about the lowest 
grade fuel you can think of! 


“I can run my Bulldog furnace steady for 
fourteen days in normal weather conditions 
on the actual cost of fifty cents.’" So 
writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North 
Dakota, and he adds: “Hard to believe, is it? 
That's what some of my neighbors thought 
until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of grain screenings in this country. 
That's the fuel I am using.” 


Heats Seven Rooms Instead of One! 


“Your letter received asking about the Bulldog 
furnace. We have had ours in about six weeks 
and so far it does all Babson Bros. claim for it. 
We have seven rooms, four on the first floor 
three on the second, and it heats them finc. As 
for being a fuel saver, we find it takes a little 
more coal to heat the whole house th..n it did to 
heat one room with a stove using chestnut 
coal” " B. Smith, 19 Elm Street, Somer- 
ville, N 










| BULLDOG ; 
‘ —— 
Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits Any Height of Basement 
Goes Through Any Door 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog is one furnace you MUST 
investigate. c y 

any height of basement, goes through any 
door, and you install it yourself! A really 
extraordinary development in heating. 


No Money 
Down! 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection, 
Then, if satisfied, you make only small 











monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
rice! Factory connections in both and 
Vest. We ship from nearest point. Don't 


consider buying any furnace until you find 
out about the Bulldog. Write at once for our 
special offer and our free catalog, together 
with the wonderful record of Bulidog suc- 

Mail this 


cess. Get ready for winter NOW! 
coupon TODAY! atmeen 
sausage * 
Babson Bros. 
19th & California Ave.. Dept. 25-16, Chicago 
Without obligating me in any way please send me 
gous free catalog and 6 offer on the Bulldog 
* | urnace. 


peless F 5 
Print name and address piainty, 
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CLARK HAS CHAMPION COW 
Eight — ago L. B. Clark of Marion 


county, Missouri, decided that the grain 
eng his father and grandfather had 
n 


oing was sapping the soil of its 
fertility and that some kind of livestock 
must be added to their farming operations. 
He chose Holstein cattle and os ta 
few grade cows and a registered bull calf 
from 8S. C. Lindsey, at that time owner 
of the state champion butter producing 
cow. 

Ambitious tho he was to own a good 
herd, he little dreamed that in a few years 
he would capture’ that championship 
record from Lindsey. But that is just 
what he did when one of his cows, Crescent 
Pontiac, recently finished her year’s 
official test and it was made known that 
she had produced 23,419 pounds of milk 
and 1,054.6 pounds of butter, displacing 
the Lindsey cow, Forbes Rauward Home- 
stead, as highest Holstein butter pro- 
ducer of any in Missouri. 

In 1916 Clark bought his first purebreds 
and a few years later bought Crescent 
Pontiac, then a heifer, for $400. As he 
watched the fertility of the farm returning 
and found the cows making a profit at the 
pail, he was glad that he had made the 
change from straight grain farming to 
dairying. Then, as he came to realize that 
he had two or three*very high producers, 
he decided to put them on test. Four 
cows were placed on official test, a little 
shed built of rough oak lumber being used 
as the testing barn. There were few con- 
veniences found in most dairy barns, but 
Clark made up for that in the particular 
care he gave each cow. 

The first cow to complete the year was 
Crescent Pontiac and her record immedi- 
ately placed young Clark on the front row 
of Holstein breeders. The other three cows 
are giving promise of making good records, 
one will probably finish above the 900- 


pound mark and another above 800 
pounds. 
The interesting thing about these 


records is that they are being made under 
ordinary farm conditions by an ordinary 
farmer who raises his own feed and does 
his own work. It proves that any farmer 
with good cattle and the proper care can 
develop a herd that will step up to front 
rank. Clark’s original investment for 
urebreds was less than $1,000 and today 
S could sell the two calves from his state 
champion cow for that amount. 

‘A small herd of good cows,” said Clark, 
‘ig more profitable and will give the farmer 
more pleasure in caring for them than a 
large herd of medium cows. It costs no 
more to raise the calves from the tip-top 
cow, they can be fed and milked with the 
same equipment, the same labor—the 
only difference is in the firstcost.—C. F., 
Mo. 


DOES IT PAY TO HOLD NEW 
GRAIN? 


Continued from page 5 
all that but do not pay you for it. What is 
true of wheat is true of barley, rye and 
oats. Corn is different. It spoils easily if 
not properly stored. Being left so open, 
the rats and mice can destroy much of it. 
Corn is becoming more and more a com- 
mercial product with a daily market. The 
greatest losses to the grower come from 
change in grade due to spoilage. The 
corn may be sound and sufficiently dry, 





but if snapped instead of husked clean it 
may under certain weather conditions heat 
and spoil because the silks, husks and 
shelled corn prevent free circulation of air 
thru the crib. Some have cribs too wide. 
The interior gets no air currents. Some 
leave the tops of cribs open. Snow «nd 
rain cut down the grade more than middle- 
men ever dared wish to do if allowed by 
law to do it. 
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USTLE to town for , speed 
over to a py & the 

to school- by mot 

cycle! You'll find a Harley-Davidson the 
handiest rig on the farm. Saves money, 





New 1925 “Stream-Line” models with 
= bn an new —~ — power 
See. Wen the price for sreatr — 

showing ihe 825) Steam Line® 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. s. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the onl 

cream separator wi 

a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 
Melotte Cream 


ra- 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 

















W.19thSt..Dept, 25-16 


















30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
—10 MONTHS TO PAY 





days absolutely FR Fully 


——- Europe's standard 
of more than 22 years. If you 
don’t find it the closest skim- 
ming, easiest turning, quick- 
est to clean separator on the 
market, send it back and the trial 
will have cost you nothing. Sizes 
to fit every need from 225 Ibs. to 
1000 Ibs. c ity. Easy terms as 
low as $3.75 a month. Write for 
Free Folder. GotBargain Prices. 





Dept. 931115 So. Dearborn ct 








Corn may contain so much moisture in 
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November as to grade as low as No. 6 and 
receive No. 6 price. Properly cribbed and 
held until June it may dry out and then be 
graded No. 1 and pet No. 1 price. Too 
much is not properly cribbed. 
The weekly news letter of the United | 
States department of agriculture of Octo- 
ber 15, 1913, says, ““The waste water now 
being shipped in corn in the United States, | 
according to the estimates of the special- | 
ists, has a serious bearing on the actual | 
cost of corn, and also is one explanation 
for the great shortage of cars at the corn 
shipping season. The specialists find, for 
example, that the American people are | 
paying freight on 436,682 tons of water in 
shipping their corn from the producing 
sections to the market. This means that at | 
a time when there is a great shortage of | 
cars there is the equivalent of over 14,556 
freee cars of 60,000 pounds capacity | 


loaded with water which is responsible for | 


the enormous losses resulting from the | 
deterioration of shelled corn before it is} 
finally consumed. . . . Exactly how much | 
excess freight this represents cannot be | 
accurately determined, but . . . it can be | 
seen that this hauling of useless water in 
corn adds materially to the cost of the 
product (and loss to the producer) before 
it reaches the consumer. 

“A study of the average moisture con- 
tent from the receipts of corn for Baltimore, | 
Chicago, St. Louis and New Orleans shows 
that from June to October tMe average | 
moisture content of corn received ranges 
from 12.9 to 14.1 percent. This corn which | 
has been stored in cribs and allowed to 
dry out, is, therefore, below the moisture 
content of 15.5 percent, which is the maxi- 
mum moisture permitted by the corn 
grades for No. 2vorn. During the months 
from November to April, however, the 
moisture content ranges from 18.5 to 20.2 
percent on an average for corn, so that all 
corn received at these great corn markets 
during these six months contains an aver- 
age of from 3 to 4.5 percent more water | 
than is permitted for No. 2 grade corn. | 
This means that in every bushel of corn | 
from 13g pounds to 2% pounds of useless 
water is shipped on the railroads. 

“The presence of this excessive moisture 
in corn not only adds to the net. cost of the 
corn after it is delivered but prevents the 
producer who ships corn over the moisture 
limit from having his corn graded as No. 2, 
and consequently compels him to accept 
a grade 3 or lower, with a corresponding 
reduction in price.’ 

If you have r cribs and are offered 
a fair price in the fall or early winter you 
may be better off to sell than to wait for 
higher prices in the spring or summer and 
lose on grade more than you gain in ad- 
vancing prices. They who buy corn have 
facilities for cleaning and drying. The 
producer pays them for this service if it is 
required, for it is taken out of the price 
paid. Unlike small grain, corn cannot be 
hauled from the field to the market. It 
must be stored unless some local feeder 
needs it. If the grower wants to speculate 
on corn he should be equipped with the 
best possible farm storage and see that it 
goes into the crib clean husked, dry and 
mature. He should quit raising a variety 
that will not mature in his locality every 
year. 

The grain grower has as much right as 
anybody to speculate on his products. But 
he must remember that there is no known 
time when prices will be highest. He must 
figure his interest for the time he holds the 
grain. He must charge storage inst it, 
insuranee and depreciation and the extra 
cost of handling. He may break even on 
the speculation, taking it over a number of 
years. Yet if all farmers held their grain 
in good it might so affect the 
market as to make a advance in price. 
But who could so direct the marketing 
that justice to all would result? Again, 
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knowing that enough “bootleggers”’ would 
let go, the market would go its merry way 
as us 


} 


X 


A user of an old cream separator, which was 
apparently working all right, tried a new De Laval. 
Mueh to his surprise the new De Laval gave him acupful of cream 
more at each separation. He figured he had been losing 15¢ worth 
of butter-fat a day, amounting tq $54.75 ina year—and equal to 
6% interest on $912.00. Needless to say the De Laval stayed. 
Noristhisan unusual case, as the same thing, and often greater 
loss, is occurring on thousands of farms. 


Improved De Laval— 
World’s Best Separator 





The new De Laval is the best cream separator ever 
made—skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts longer. 
Among other new features and refinements it has a 
self-centering bowl which eliminates vibration, causing 
it to run smoother and easier. It gives you a rich, 
smooth, high-testing cream, and skims cleaner under 

conditions of use. 
e Laval Milker. If you milk ten or more cows 
a De Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. More than 
25,000 in use, giving wonderful satisfaction. 

Old centrifugal cream 
TradeAllowance o.oo oe 
make accepted as partial pay- 
ment on new De Lavals. So 
on easy terms ranging from 


$6.60 to $14.30 
Down : 

the balancein 15easy 

monthl; payments ‘i 
Pa 
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“In time I paid for saw. o—W She “tao. 
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*“Sawaftron side hills;do all claimed.”—J.Cable,Mont. 
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New book just out—tells about 


2125-K Magee 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2125-K Wood strect, OTTAWA, HANS. 


—Get Today. 


strokes each seesnd; O1RECT To You from factory at manufacturer’ Sivnd 
To Own. Used by U. $. Government. pny gn ty me Ay you. 


peyments S° 90 Triat—One month to try at your work. 
cosh. Mose tala 10-Year Susumtane 


Write Today for Free Book—23.. 32 





































EASY PAYMENT and CASH PRICES." Sond your name und address tay. Wood 
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30 Days Trial 
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Oldest Fence Man 





Blanchard, 
Saved $38.45 
on My Bill.’”’ 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 


tory Prices. We 4 ASN Svetghe. 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Lawn Fence, Barbed — 






KITSELMAN FENCE 


» hd A. J.P. 
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SACRIFICE TWO MISSISSIPPI FARMS 
Black prairie jand level 


Brooksvill 


to gently rolling. 
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HE two years before Mr. and Mrs. E} E. Carter of Missouri 
built their Missouri-type house, thpir hens averaged 25 
eggs each from January Ist to Apfil Ist. The average 
annual profit for the flock for this period Was $25. For the two 
years after building the chicken house the average egg pro- 
duction for the same months—January, F@bruary and March— 
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Cross section of the Wisconsin house 


was 43 eggs, and the average profit $183. | According to their 
records, 18 extra winter eggs per bird wpre obtained which 
sold for such high prices as to practically pay for the new poultry 
house in two years’ time. 

According to Mrs. Carter, she is doing no better job of feeding 
than before, but her husband says the chickens get better care 
because of the increased satisfaction due 
to the more pleasant place in which to 
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Good Poultry Houses Are Paying 


There Are Many Types to Choose From 


By KIRK FOX 


Missouri-type house. A similar type of house gave excellent 
results for Clarence Watson, McDonough county, Illinois. His 
house is 20x20 feet for 150 barred rocks. A shed-roof type house 
14x16 feet built of glazed tile gave good satisfaction last winter 
on the farm of Roy Severn, also of McDonough county. 

Type must not considered so important, however, as cer- 
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Cross section of the Ohio shed-roof house 


tain essentials common to all practical types. These are dry- 
ness, light, good ventilation and freedom from drafts and sudden 
changes of temperature. The location north or south in the 
country will determine to some degree the type that will provide 
these essentials best. 
Nelle Portrey, a successful farm poultry raiser of Scotts Bluff 
county, Nebraska, finds that dampness 
is responsible for roup and many other 





care for the birds. At any rate one would 
have a hard time convincing them that 
the new poultry house was not a profit- 
able investment. 

An accredited farm flock project in 
Thayer county, Nebraska, produced 
records which convinced farmers that 
good housing is one of the most impor- 
tant requisites of a paying poultry flock. 
During the first two years the project 
was pushed by County Agent L. C. 








poultry ailments. She says, “In our 
years of experience we have found many 
different causes of dampness but never 
one that could not be removed... In the 
first place, if your house is damp, look 
to the sanitation. Clean the droppings 
boards frequently instead of allowing 
heaps of damp manure to accumulate 
under the roosts. 

‘Perhaps the next thing to look to is 
overcrowding. The birds throw off con- 
siderable moisture in breathing, almost 











Christie, more than twenty new or re- 
modeled poultry houses were built on 
the farms of Thayer county. Lumber 
dealers sold more lumber for chicken 
houses than anything else at that time. 

A. K. Browning of Boone county, lowa, demonstrated the 
value of good poultry houses last fall. A half-monitor type 
house was constructéd for 200 hens. At the end\ of six weeks the 
hens in this house were averaging 100 eggs daily! The remainder 
of the flock, which amounted to nearly 200 hens, was in poorer 
quarters. With the same feed as the other flock received, these 
hens were laying but few eggs at the end of the six-week period. 
Browning planned to build another house just\as soon as the 
weather permitted. 

On December 23rd last year, E. M. Pottinger of Pettis 
county, Missouri, gathered 190 eggs from 500 hens kept in a 


The 


Wisconsin house 


three times as much per hundredweight 
as a cow, and the litter cannot readily 
absorb this moisture if the house is being 
used to accommodate too many fowls. 
The Missouri experiment station recommends three to four 
square feet of space per hen. 

“Tf the floor of the building is less than a foot above the out- 
side soil, that may be the cause of continued dampness. Painting 
a concrete floor with asphalt paint will keep down soil moisture. 
And then be sure that there is plenty of litter. 

“Perhaps your poultry house does not have enough open 
space. We have always considered that the ideal house should 
have enough open space to equal one-fourth the floor space. 
And when this rule is followed, one-third of the open space may 
be windows, but at least two-thirds (Continued on page 78 











The Missouri type 

















A semi-monitor house 
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Do you hate to 
look forward to 
putting up the 
old stove ? 





Do you remember 
the chilly halls 
and cold rooms 
of last winter? 





Do you shiver at 
the thought of 
zero weather ? 


Rk 





CABINET 
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u dread the 
coming of winter ? 


Do you feel a little chill between your shoulder 
blades as you look forward to the day when your 
thermometer goes south to stay?—when the one 
big job is feeding fires? —when you shut off livable 
rooms to keep a part of yourhome warm? Do you 
hate to think of the cold morning hours before 
the night chill is driven out of the house? 


if You Do- 


Then you're ready to hear the Sunbeam story—a story 
of whole-house heating, upstairs and down, with one fire 
to feed. 


The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater is neither a furnace nor a 
stove. It is a new kind of heating plant that requires no 
cellar, but fits into the living or dining room like any other 
good looking piece of furniture and circulates live, warm 
air throughout every room in the house. It keeps the 
five to seven room home at an even warmth in zero weather. 
It replaces two or three stoves, and saves enough in fuei to 
pay for itself in a very short time. 


So if you do look forward with dread to next winter; if 
you do hate the muss and bother of feeding several fires; if 
you do want to live comfortably in the whole house instead 
of in two or three stuffy rooms— 


Send in the Coupon 


and let us send you a free copy of the Sunbeam book—a 
little book that will not only tell you what the Sunbeam 
Cabinet Heater will do, but in the words of users, what it 
has done in thousands of homes. There is a Sunbeam 
Dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate this remark- 
able heating device and tell you more about it. 


THE FOX FURNACE COMPANY, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Ca 


| 
Largest Makers of Heating Equipment in the World { 
Cc 
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You can heat every 
room. upstairs and 
down. in the coldest 
winter weather 


—with the Sunbeam 
Cabinet Heater. 
This distinctly dif- 
ferent heating de- 
vice draws the fresh 
air in at the bottom, 
moistens and heats 
it, and sends it out 
at the top to be cir- 
culated into every 
nook and corner 
throughout your 
home. Unlike a 
stove, ft circulates 
the heat instead of 
radiating it. 
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CA small down payment will put 
the SUNBEAM CABINET HEATER 
in your home 
Costs little more than a good stove 


TRADE MARK 
The Fox Furnace Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation, literature describing the 
Sunbeam Cabinet Heater. 
7 ’ Name 2... cc ccsccccccvcccvccccccccccssceseeseeesssesseessesees : 
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FALL BROODS PAID 


HE V. L. Tomkins farm is in Green 

county, Missouri, and the equipment, 
while not the good as the 
average. The Tompkins have a two-room 
brooder house with a concrete floor. Ad- 
joining each room is a sort of a makeshift 
scratching shed where the chicks can run 
during chilly weather. They 
hard coal brooders and two 
incubators. 

During the first week in 
Mrs. Tompkins set the two 
They keep leghorn chickens, but as the 
chicks were being raised for the winter 
market, she bought Rhode Island red 
eggs. She had good hatches, and good 
success with the chicks. The floors to 
both the brooder houses and scratching 
sheds were covered with straw. Millet 
provided scratch feed. After the chicks 
were a little larger, their scratch feed 
consisted of corn chops and wheat. Mrs. 
Tomkins declares the most essential thing 
in raising fall chicks successfully is to keep 
a busy and contented. She changed 

he litter frequently, as damp litter would 
be apt to result in broode ‘pneumonia. On 
cold days their water was slightly warmed 
and at all times they were given plenty of 
sour milk. Vegetable parings and trim- 
mings provided green food for the young- 
sters 

At ten weeks of age they topped the 
market. Both cockerels and pullets were 
sold, and the profits realized were $125. 


ed 





best . IS as 


have two 
220-egg 


November, 
incubators. 


They were sold to a milk-fed poultry 
plant which always pays a little better 
than the ordinary market prices. Mrs. 
Tompkins was thru. with the poultry 
equipment quite a while before time to 


set for spring chicks and in this way turned 
her poultry fittings to good use during a 
season when they would have been idle. 
This fall she plans on bringing off two 
hatches.—N. P., Neb. 


RECORDS POINT OUT LESSONS 

Mrs. William Goldsmith, of DeKalb 
county, Iridiana, kept records on her 
farm flock of Rhode Island reds last year 
and these records, when analyzed, give 
some very interesting sidelights on the 
various sources of income from the flock 

The average number of hens was 238 
and they laid 27,999 eggs or an average of 














Mrs. Goldsmith and one of her colony 


houses 


117 eggs per hen. All the feeds produced 
were charged for at market price and the 
feeds bought were entered at actual cost. 
After deducting all expenses, Mrs. Gold- 
smith had a labor income of $2.80 per hen! 

Nor is this one of those accounts in 
which interest on the money invVested in 
buildings and equipment is not counted. 
And more than that, it contains an item 
for depreciation on the equipment. The 
expenses follow: Feed purchased, $458.44; 
miscellaneous purchases, $85.34; interest 
on the investment, $69.06, and deprecia- 
tion on the equipment, $45.30, making a 
total expense b’"' of $658.14. 

To be sure, ‘s. Goldsmith put in a 
certain number of hours in caring for the 
chieks and the hens and we might leave 
this out of the expenses. If so, the result 
would give what she received an hour for 
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her work which included labor and mana- 
gerial ability or, we can figure the net 
profit per hen w hich was $2.80. 

Her receipts were: Market eggs, 
$459.88; hatching eggs, $293.80; eggs 
saten at home, $19.76; market poultry, 
$559.32 and poultry eaten, $11.68, making 
a total income of $1,344.44. Subtracting 
the expenses noted in the second para- 
graph from this, there is left $686.30 as 
labor income. 

Going a little deeper into the figures, we 
find that the feed cost of the eggs pro- 
duced was 19.7 cents and that feed cost 
was practically 70 percent of the total 
costs. 

It is significant that the expenses 
amounted to just a trifle less than a half 
of the total receipts which gives an idea of 
how profitable was the time spent on this 
flock. 

There is another point that is brought 
out here most forcibly. Some folks say 
that they do not feed their hens for eggs 
and I am often constrained to ask just 
what they do feed them for, because eggs 
constitute from 50 to 80 percent of the 
total return, depending upon the breed 
kept. 

A purebred flock is always urged, be- 
cause the person who can expand his mar- 
kets always has an opportunity for gain 
when the average are losing. Just so, the 
person who has a purebred flock has four 
markets where the keeper of mixed hens 
has but two. The purebred flock has a 
market for market eggs, hatching eggs, 
eating stock, and breeding stock while 
the mongrel flock has but two, market 
eggs and eating stock. 

It is to be noticed that the cost of feed 
was $458.44 while the receipts from market 
eggs were $459.88. In other words, had 


Mrs. Goldsmith sq]d only market eggs, 
the flock income would have been ma- 
terially reduced. Her market poultry 


brought more than the eggs or $559.32 
andthe hatching eggs she sold amounted 
to $293.80 or about twenty percent of the 
total income. in other words, the 20 per- 
cent here was the premium w hich she had 
for raising a purebred flock of poultry. 

The average price of market eggs which 
she sold was but 24 cents while the average 
price of hatching eggs sold was 86 cents 
per dozen. 

These figures show that the farm flock 
was profitable last year, even under higher 
prices for feed and they show also how 
the income was divided in a dual-purpose 
flock . 

A dry mash is before these hens all of the 
time in self-feeders. This mash consists of 
100 pounds bran, 100 pounds middlings 
and 60 pounds of 60 percent — 

I. J. M., Ind. 


WHEN IS A HEN OLD? 

How old is an old hen? When should a 
hen be disposed of, to be replaced by a 
younger fowl? Some hens, we have found, 
are not old until the third or fourth year, 
when they begin to show signs of age 
And I have seen a good many others that 
are old at the completion of their pullet 
years, when their production shows that 
they are not even medium layers. 

I have be ‘gun to think one ‘of the great- 
est handicaps in the poultry business is 
the fact that a flock owner is kept busy 
trying to keep his flock built up. After a 
dairyman once gets his herd built up as 
he wants it, that part of his work is done 
for a number of years, unless disease 
should get into the herd. But with the 
poultry business, the enthusiast puts in 
his time in the fall selecting his breeding 
pen, and then until fall comes again, he is 
hatching and earing for chicks so that he 
will have the sort of a flock he wants; and 
then the following year he has the same 
thing to do over again, because he has 
disposed of his two-year-old hens and 
others are needed to take their place. 

I believe that a hen’s age should be 
computed in vigor quite as much as in 
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years. I would rather set eggs from two- 
year-old hens of vigor and vitality than 
from pullets of unproved ability. Of 
course, we cannot dispute the fact that 
pullets lay more eggs than an older hen 
in a given period of time, but we should 
not forget that the hens are already raised 
and ready to produce more or less con- 
tinuously, while it takes from six to eight 
months for the pullets to grow and mature 
to the stage where they are really profit- 
able. 

Most flock owners are utility breeders 
and are breeding for vigor and vitality 
quite as much as for production. If this 
is being done, an egg from a good pro- 
ducing, two-year-old hen is worth much 
more for such purposes than a pullet egg. 
A robust, vigorous flock that averages 
150 eggs is more valuable than a 200-eg¢ 
flock that. was devitalized to such an ex- 
tent that it is an easy prey to tuberculosis 
and other diseases. ft has been proved 
on both experiment farms and in the home 
flocks, that a bird does not have to be a 
pullet in order to be profitable. When 
doing your fall culling, cull for vigor as 
well as for age.—N. P., Neb. 
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TRAPS THE HAWKS 


When hawks became bothersome, S. D. 
Wesnes of Crawford «county, Illinois, 
started to trap them. During the months 
of January and February, 1925, he caught 
forty-two chicken hawks in an open field 
back of *his barn. 

Four No. 1 steel traps are set in a low 
place in the ground and covered with 
grass. Each trap is securely staked so the 
hawk cannot fly away with it. A rabbit 
is killed and staked in a natural position 
between the traps. A little fur is plucked 
off the rabbit’s back for the hawks like 
fresh meat. 

An Oklahoma reader sets a 30-foot pole 
in an o space 200 or 300 yards from 
the poultry house. A rat trap fastened to 
the top of the pole will catch all the hawks 
in the neighborhood, he claims. 


FEEDING MADE HEN PROFITS 


On the fifth of last September, Adolph 
Siekman of Ohio county, Indiana, bought 
fifty white leghorn pullets at $1.50 per 
hen. Up until the twenty-second of Janu- 
sry, they had‘laid 120 dozen eggs which 
had cost him $34.35 for feed, all of which 
he bought. Subtracting the cost of the 
feed from what the eggs brought, leaves 

a return of $30.95 above feed cost. 

Sometimes farmers do not figure the 
farm-raised feed at market price, but 
farm-grown feed is worth just what it will 
bring on the market, minus the cost of 
getting it there. 

Siekman attributes the egg lay which 
these pullets sang to the fact that they 
were given a balanced ration. A laying 
mash was before them at all times. They 
were given a feed of wheat in the morning 
in deep straw so they must take exercise 
to get it. A mixture of oats and wheat, 
mostly wheat, was given them at noon 
and they were given a full feed of corn at 
night just before going to roost. In addi- 
tion to this, they were given cabbage 
heads that had been buried in a trench 
in the fall, then dug up just as they were 
needed.—I. J. M., 
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How often has a lamp gone 
“dead” when you were far 
from a service station? For 
safety’s sake, carry spare 
lamps aS you carry spare 
tires. Your dealer will sell 
you a kit of spare Edison 
MAZDA Lamps—one for 
each socket on your car— 
and so well packed that 
they will withstand the 
roughest sort of riding. 
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The quality of your lamps is 
atm bee) ole) me-telam-tmmeel-mmelertblay 
of your oil; so specify Edis: 


MAzDA Lamps. Their 
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ments are strong 

ne slur f ‘IIc ° err e fo > 

This is the emblem of rately focused: their bulbs are 

perine —sceim p egg am . stoutly fastened to their bases 
u ; 

Atey lamps where you see and their quality 1s. 

this sign. 


MAZDA L:- 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 












The Edwards Farm gt 
direct to you at low 


factory 
i's No other engine like it 1% to 6 

P. in one engine. Change power 
running. Efficient at all powers. 


Fits Every Farm Job 


Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
rgd rig, concrete mixer, w y- 
ing up to 6 H. P. _ Portable. Burns 


kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 
moving parts enclosed. Work it anywhere 
without fastening down. Endorsed by 
thousands of users. 

Clarence Rutledge, of Ontario, says: 
“Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer. 


wtih «6 For Special 
FARM FREE TRIAL 


ENGINE iio" 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO 

249 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, se omplete descrip- 
tion of engine, also free trial offer. 


Name 




































CUP ELEVATOR 


@ave lame backs and blistered hands. Save 
which means saving money — —_ A ty ae 
vator which every farmer can aff 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 
No short turns to cause friction. 
eg Main driving shaft runs in bab. 

60 BU. IN bts metal pearing. Chain = 

~ 000 pounds | pee . 

3 MINUTES. F Pays or itself with. 

That mean sj grain iteaves. Write 

Wheat, Oats orfifor bive ints 
Ear Corn. 


Elevator made 
in 8 different 
sty les. 
Seid on Strong- 
est Guarantee 
ever written. 


in 





INSTALLED 


ST 
FREE 
















Visible Flash 


Just Out— Amazing Invention— 
Beacon Lite Spark Plugs. You 
—-aes see the flash of each explosion in 
—“4§ the cylinders. Tells which are firing right. 
"5 Greatest improvement in spark plugs 
SS since gas engines were invented. 

*  derful gas savers. Agents coining money. 


Easy to make with new 
sure-fire plans. Sells on 
sight to every auto owner. Phillips, Ont., 
writes “Sold 2 dozen today, 3 dozen yes- 
terday. Rush 10 dozen.” Write for: 
cial Free Demonstrator Offer and FR cE 
deal to introduce these v . plugs in 





your territory. Write quick— 
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free book for inventors 
seeking largest deserved pro- 
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MAKE THEM SCRATCH 


Mrs. Hershall Stickney, Linn county, 
Iowa, makes her hens work and the 
produce man pays her for their labor. 
She keeps 380 hens or rather we should 
say 380 leghorn hens keep her. During 
the month of February, which is a short 


month, she gathered 500 dozen eggs from 
her flock. —_ the preceding month 
the hens produ 5,232 eggs. e net 


profit, after paying for feed and allowing 
eggs for e use for these two months, 
was $250.88. 

She makes her hens work for their feed. 
She feeds them a mixture of oats, corn 
and wheat six times a day in a deep ‘litter. 
A mixed mash is kept before them all of 
the’time im a self-feeder. Two or three 
times a day she oe _y ail the milk 
they will consume. —_ get sprouted 
oats every noon and a fresh supply of 
water is before them all of the time. 

The constituents of the laying mash 
are ten pounds of ground oats, ten pounds 

corn, five pounds meat scraps, 
seven and one-half pounds bran, seven 
and one-half pounds red dog flour, two 
pounds charcoal and one pound salt. 
Oystershells are also available for the 
hens. 

The poultry house is a monitor type 
buildmg which was originally used for 
hogs. It was eee into a poultry 
house and has proved very satisfactory. 
Mrs. Stickney says that hungry hens 
with frozen combs will not pay their 
board bill. Her hens are well cared for and 
they are constantly busy, which accounts 
for the large number of | eggs laid. Mrs. 
Stickney also raises 800 to 1,000 broilers 
each year.—V. W. M., Iowa. 


TWO COMMON FOWL DISEASES 
Two diseases, similar in their apparent 
symptoms, with similar control measures 
necessary, are causing serious losses among 
the poultry flocks of the country. These 
diseases are fowl typhoid and cholera. 
Much study aa writing has been done 
upon the causes and remedies for cholera, 
but large losses continue to occur just the 
same. Typhoid among poultry is not so 
commonly spoken of hme # for the 
reason that it has been mistaken for 
cholera. While the symptoms are very 
much the same, the two diseases are 
caused by two entirely different germs. 
Typhoid victims lose their appetite for 





| often sitting quietly with t 
land their feathers ruffled. At first the 
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food, and spend much of their time drink- 
ing water. They are sluggish and weak, 
eir eyes closed 


comb and wattles are bluish in color. 
Diarrhea is one of the first symptoms 
noted, with greenish or yellowish drop- 
pings. These droppings contain large 
numbersof bacteria which contaminate the 
food, water and premises, scattering the dis- 
ease thruout the flock. Ty rphoid often lin- 
gers ina flock for several weeks or months. 
Fowls infected with cholera act in much 
the same manner. As a rule, cholera acts 
more quickly and fatally. The finding of 
one or two fowls dead without previous 
signs of sickness is pretty good evidence 
that cholera is present. In acute cases ap- 
wr healthy fowls die within a few 
1ours. A common symptom of acute 
cholera is an audible gasping cr choking 
as the chicken draws its breath. 


sound 

Most acute cases die before diarrhea sets 
in. In the chronic cases the affected birds 
develop diarrhea, lose their appetite, and 


sit quietly with their eyes closed and the 
neck contracted. The chronic type is often 
confused with typhoid. 
A post mortem examination shows 
some differences in the effects of the two 
diseases on some of the internal organs. In 
typhoid the liver is enlarged, possibly 
i, and is of a brownish red or mahogany 
color. In cholera cases the liver is also 
large and soft, but usually covered with 
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Center, learned the auto bosiness! 
atthioament t School. N Now he has a fine busi- 
home, is independent, making 

good mor money. He is just one of many who 
done the same. These successfu! 
Michigan State trained men are just plain 
fellows, no brighter nor better educated 
than you. at the factory 
endorsed school started m to success. 


Paste Big Money ae 


Learn Autos In Detroit! 
The Heart of the industry 
| frocks, engine, ao auto auto electricity ——. A rovtas I 
ins ic 
tors; pp a slights m ng. Inspect 
ere rrr, KSC rae Somrs Be te | 
A. G. Zelier, President 
Michigan St State Automobile School 
809 Auto Building Detroit, Mich. 
— Te) 


MAKE YOUR OPEN AUTOMOBILE A | 
SPLENDID ENCLOSED SEDAN—EASY ! 


inn ighel ng 

Hand- 
some! 

; —% 


’ Priced? 


“ACME” SEDAN TOPS 
For Ford T and Roadster; Chevrolet 
Superior; 91, Star. Dodge. 
Make @ well-built, distinguished-looking 
Sedan at a price within easy reach. Built to 
give permanent satisf 
Delivered ready to bolt to the bedy. Nota 
knocked-down outfit. 
Jute ppiding insulation thruout makes the 





“Aeme’’ Top cool in summer and warm in 

winter. 

wee windows on all doors. 
Oe Ee owe ed Thandie 


aaa Tops do not interfere with wind- 
shield ventilation. 

THE GREATEST TOP VALUE TODAY! 
See your Local Dealer, or write direct 
for Descriptive Circular F-1 
ACME BODY-TOP CO., Aurora, III. 


$1200% Log-Saw Profit 


“T think you can easily make $1,200.00 to $2,000.00 

log-sawing ets with the WITTE and Tree 

a says Wm. Middlestadt of Iowa. It’s easy to 
make $40.00 a day with the WIC@ 


Magneto-Equipped 
WITTE Log and Tree Saw 


Cuts down trees and saws them up FAST—one 
man does the work of 10—saws 16 to 60 cords aday. 
Thousands in 


in use today. 

FREE 3:0" 

tails, pictures phe low 

rices. No obligation 
ting. 


wri 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6617 Witte Buil 

















Kansas City, 
6617 Empire Bui Pittsburgh Pa. 
6617 Witte Building, S: San Francisco Calif. 











Onl $39.00 

Grade Auto Trailer 
a eo thing for light speedy 
hauling. Other styles of body 
same price. Absolute money 
back guarantee. Write at once for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. Co., 





% Ton Capacity. 








PATENT SEISE 


F St., Washington, D.C. Est. 1569 





small white spots and is hkely to be also 


4 Ace Street, Fowler, Indians 
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covered with a thin, yellowish film. In} 
fowls that have been affected for several 
davs with cholera, small hemorrhages 
are usually found on the heart, the lungs 
and intestinal membranes, and a yellowish 
desposit may be found attached to the | 
gizzard and intestines. 

~ The only way to be certain of a diagnosis 
of either of these diseases is by a micro-| 
scopic examination of the blood or internal | 
organs in order to identify the bacillus. 
This can be done by a good veterinarian 
or by the antmal pathology department of 
most of the state agricultural colleges, 
who will make such an examination for a 
small fee. 

Sanitation in the poultry house and 
yards is the only practical preventive on 
thefarm. Fowls that are sick or suspected 
of being attacked by typhoid or cholera 
should be isolated at once and all dead 
birds burned. Remove the healthy ones 
to a new yard if possible and thoroly 
clean the place. Rake the yard and burn 
all trash. Plow the ground and leave it 
idle for some. time. Self-feeders and 
watering troughs should be _ thoroly 
cleaned and sterilized. Spray the houses 
with a strong disinfectant and whitewash. 
Hot lye water or a three percent solution 
of compound cresol (U. 8. P.) are good for 
this. A good whitewash should be used 
containing about three percent carbolic 
acid. 

In buying new stock, it is well to keep 
it quarantined for a few weeks to see that 
‘ontagion is not being introduced. Some 

ureful attention should be given to the 
rations of the fowls. Grain feeds should 
be reduced upon the appearance of the 
disease and a good, wet, bran mash used. 
Clean feed and pure drinking water that 
cannot be contaminated from the feet or 
droppings are essential to any healthy | 
flock of profitable laying hens.—L. L. 8., 
Ill. 





CHICKENS EAT ALFALFA 

Mrs. John Schmitz of Shelby county, 
Ohio, feeds large quantities of alfalfa to 
her chickens and turkeys. She used hay 
from the last cutting which is always fine 
ind which has a large proportion of leaves. 
\ccording to Mrs. Schmitz, the alfalfa 
serves to replace the vegetable matter 
that the chickens obtain from green grass 
in the summer. It also furnishes protein 
which adds materially in decreasing the 
cost of feed. She uses tankage in the 
ration but is convinced that the chickens 
not only eat less tankage but she says 
that they thrive better than would be the 
case if they did not have the alfalfa. 

\t each feeding time a few forkfuls of 
the nice green alfalfa are thrown into the 
chicken yard. Very quickly it is covered 
with chickens that eat of it very greedily. 
They seem to be just as eager for it as 
they are for their grain. 

In the fall of 1924 the Schmitz boys 

ult a stack of alfalfa containing four 

ck loads amounting to two tons or more 
ear the chicken house. By spring this 
stack had been fed off to within two feet 
f the ground. There were but few stems 
remaining which shows that the poultry 
ite up the fine stems as well as the leaves. 

H. E. M., Ind. 


Milking machines will save labor if a 
ificient number of cows are being 
nilked. The herd should number at least 
ifteen cows before a milker is a time- 
iving investment. A mechanical milker 
will not injure the udder of the cow or 
iuse her to dry up if reasonable care is 

observed in its operation. Stripping 
ifter the machine is necessary to avoid 
drying up the cow. Do not leave the 
milker on the cow too long after practi- 
cally all the milk is drawn. This may 
injure the cow’s udder.—South Dakota 
Dairy Department. 
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“Game-gettin’ shells, hey boy”! 


XPERIENCED hunters know Peters shells 
are game-getting shells — and they can tell 


you why. 


First, the uniform loading method (exclusive with 
Peters) wherein each shell receives the required 
charge of powder and shot under uniform pressure, 
means uniformity of shooting results, range and 
killing power; high quality felt wads concentrate 
all the power of the powder gases back of the 
shot; the round, uniform, polished shot travel in 
a solid pattern for the full range; and the Peters 
water-tite, bevel crimp keeps the shell dry and 
prevents jamming in the wettest weather. 


Join the army of game-getters who insist on Pe- loads. 
ters shells because they have proved their qualities. 


There is a Peters dealer near you. In smokeless 
shells — ask for ““High Velocity,” a shell of longer 
range; “Target,” a superior field or trap load; or 
“Victor,” a lower priced smokeless shell of quality; 
for the semi-smokeless shell — ask for “‘Referee’’. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 


Dept. A-32 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York 







Peters “High Velocity” — 
for extra long-range, 
hard-hitting results. Has 
all Peters features; “‘steel- 
where-steel-belongs,”’ rivet 
battery cup, water-tite bev- 
el crimp, etc. Loaded in 12, 
16 and 20 gauges, with pro- 
gressive burning powder. 


Peters ‘“‘Target’’ — com- 
bines all Peters features, a 
superior shell for traps or 
field. Either bulk or dense 
powder in all standard 











Free ammunition ine 
formation on request 


San Francisco 





Look for the Peters 
advertisemen (@ 
the next tesue. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


isa monthly magazine cram- 
med full of hunting. fishing, 

1 and i sto- 
ries and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to 
get fish and game, ete. Big- 
gest value ever offered in 
a@ sporting ine. And 
here's a Knife that every 
man and boy should own. 
Has a sturdy master blade 
of good full size and extra 

















gauge of a shape especially 


plicity of 
ches long, 
bolsters and 
construction 
a good full 
grip of a large 
or even over- 


sized hand. 




















useful for hunters, trappers, campers, and fishermen, 
and a punch blade which can be used for a multi- 
purposes. This knife is 3° in- 
with 18 per cent nickel silver 

shield, and is of solid 





5. ine, 259Newbury St,Beston, Nass. 


GRAIN FARMERS 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


Brings bine protvs, You gee more bushels per 
ts. ou 
acre—pays for itself in one season. 
NEW PEORIA DRPILL 
Has famous exclusive, Dice Shoe 
Greakage of footing be 
or tractor, plain or f incr. Write 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 
2547 WN. Perry, Ave. Peoria, iil, 











and CASH forYourSpareTime 


40% of your groceries FREE and 

po 61.25 ae beer spare time just telling 

your friends and neighbors how they can 4 

gave money on the things the ne for bie FR ines — 

Send No Mone ! assortment offer of 23 full 
~ k: right Oe an Tatelises how you can 








Man's Corn harvester poor Man's price. 
RICH SPS ee 
e a Bon 888, Salina, Kans, 





size p 
n FREE—no contest—no prizes—no guess 
Pam - ou how to make @1.25 an nour Se 
time and get of your groceries free besi 
today for full information — we furnish everything. 


THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, Dept K-5INDAYTON, 0. 




























“1 TOLD YOU THAT BARGAIN COUNTER 
SHIRT WOULD SHRINK LIKE A TRAMP 
FROM WASHING! NEXT TIME YOU BUY 


BIG YANK 


Chmhy ‘ FLANNEL!” 


- 













Are your flannel shirts ‘‘boys’ size” after they are washed? 
That’s the trouble with cheap, nameless, “bargain-sale” flannel 
shirts. You can’t trust them to stay the size they are marked! 
It’s all different when you wear “Big Yank’ Flannel 
Shirts. The price isn’t high but the quality 
is. They prove themselves after the first 
washing—in color, fit and style. Men tellus 
they outlast two ordinary shirts. Ask your 
dealer about “Big Yank” Flannel Shirts. 


“Big Yank’ Flannel Jacket 
A jacket as well as a shirt—a full blouse with 
knit bottom snug at the waist. Made in the same 
fabrics as ““Big Yank” Flannel Shirts. 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WORK AND EMANNEL SHIRTS FLANNEL SHIRTS 


MAKE HENS LAY HENS LAY G4 AGe Ol GPa LAY) 
OR MONEY BACK Pets the oo 
Violet Rays 4 Gi 


Get more and lee , even while the 
.. phrough Za 


Give WACKER “) . F. TABLE nou 
| Build a Keeps Hens Cloth scratch ig all alongside 


water. Others do i it; so can you. These tablets will 

produce results or your many back. 1 box (600 

tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2 
| poultry h ouse. Glass Cloth transmits more 
}sun’s violet rays than any other material. (Plain 
glass stops them.) Violet rays are the vitality ond 











Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J.) 
Sold nowhere else. 
health rays thrown off by the sun which y 
Just mall your order, we ship C. O. LAKE and guarantee 
pre paid 100% live delivery of sturdy purebred chicks poultry needs through winter months. 
& Buff Leghorns, 9c; Bd. Rocks, Wh. Rocks, 8. C. Reds, frames, Storm doors an 
9 4c; Buff Rocks, Buff Orps., Wh. Wyand., Bik. Minor- porches for the winter, etc. 


rom healthy bred-to-lay flocks. Wh. Leghorns, 8c: Br.’ Ideal for all poultry equ nt, Hotbeds, Cold- 
go windows, Eaclosing 
cas, Lic; Mixe d 8c » Orders of less than 100 “chic ka, le per 








chick more. Silver Leake Hatehery, Box 5S, Silver Lake, Ind, | Special Trial Offer 
pay ty and we will send you prepaid a 
ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS ye pane. roll, 4 S'hStone and 35 ine. wide (will cover scratch 
che 9 5 feet). Use it for ten days and if you | 





$524 poz be — cial net_profit at S 
ested 23 years, ~ty = - cpa 

Pe erms Eggs chicks. pullers, bens, males C.O.D. at bargain prices 

GEO. B. FERRIS. 982 Union GRAND RAMOS MICK 


CHICK 


do not had the results better than glass or any 

glass substitute, return it and we will refund 

your money. Catalog on request. 

TURNER BROS._ Dept. 261 Biaden, Neb, 
wre-bred Advertisements in 

AT . aN LY month are safe ee hie deplore. "We elites ts 

Le ibs meechern. 355 (th St..Lesingtoo, ky. publish ads for 
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| CHICKENHOUSE CLEANING 


When Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
|southern Missouri clean house in th: 
poultry realm, they do it in such an eas 
and thoro way that it is not a task to b« 
dreaded at all. In the first place their fine 
100x16-foot henhouse is buil It as con- 
veniently as possible. 

Droppings boards four feet wide extend 
across the back of the entire building. 
These are four feet from the floor, thus 
allowing plenty of scratching room be- 
neath. An additional saving in space is 
made by having the nests just under the 
droppings boards. A four-inch board runs 
the full fength of the building just in front 
of the nests for perches. 

The roosts are built in sections ten feet 
long and are hinged at the back. This 
allows them to be raised easily and hooked 
up out of the way while the droppings 
boards are being cleaned. When let 
down, the roosts are just ten inches abov« 

the droppings boards. 

| The entire floor space may be used for 
|seratching as the hoppers and fountains 
are on a three-foot platform, thus not 
taking up any floor space. 

| An sid washtub is kept for cleaning the 
droppings boards. This is set just under 
the edge of the boards and a chute put in 
place. This chute is a square of heavy tin 
two sides of which are turned up so that 
the droppings will not be scattered in the 
litter. A garden hoe is used for scraping 
the droppings into the chute. I have seen 
droppings boards that were so wide it 
was difficult to reach to the back of them 
but with four-foot droppings boards it is 
very simple. 

After the droppings are scraped off, both 
the roosts and droppings boards are 
sprinkled with lime. As lime is so hard on 
the hands, Thompson has fastened a gallon 
sirup pail on a pole about four feet long. 

pal are oy in the bottom of this 








pail and with this, it is a very simple 
matter to dust the lime about the corners 
‘and joinings in the roosts. 
| _ The mash rm «agg also come in for their 
share of cleaning, oldy feed stuck 
‘in the corners o "the oppers may very 
uickly start trouble in a flock. The 
drinking fountains and milk vessels are 
lalso thoroly cleaned and _ sterilized 
N. P. Neb. 


| GOOD POULTRY HOUSES ARE 
PAYING 
Continued from page 72 
| should be merely covered with galvanized 
hardware cloth or fine mesh poultry net- 
ting, with curtains to let down ‘Gung 
stormy weather if desired.” 

A number of satisfactory Iowa poultry 
house floors are made as follows: Start 
with a layer of sand or gravel about six 
or eight inches deep; add a layer of + apa 
tile laid flatwise, t en on top of this 
a layer of concrete one and one-half inc - 
deep. In addition to being one of the 
warmest floors it is possible to make, this 
one will keep out most of the moisture, 
which is essential. 

Extremes of temperature have been 
responsible for the development of the 
straw loft and double-boarded houses. 
| Visit‘a Missouri farm on a hot day and 
/not a hen will be in sight if there is a straw 
| loft house on the place. This cool retreat is 
a big factor in summer egg production, 
too. In Minnesota and Wisconsin double 
| walls packed with sawdust or other insu- 
our | Jating material are frequently found. The 

Minnesota house also has an insulated 
roof. Wisconsin poultry raisers are now 
very enthusiastic about a new type house 
20x20 with a straw loft and insulated walls. 
J. B. Hayes of the state extension staff 
recently told me he could recommend it 
| hi hly. Many Wisconsin counties are 
holding “‘bees’” where a complete house of 
| this type is being put up in one day so 
that a large number may see how it is cone 
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The house is designed to face south and 
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should, if possible, be on a southerly 
slope protected from winds but not shaded | 
by trees or buildings. Good drainage must 
be insured. Double wall construction is 
advised. Two-ply roofing paper is placed 
on the studding with boarding, shiplap or 
drop siding and then lined on the inside. If 
sawdust is packed in the walls, it should 
be almost kiln dry or a very bad condition | 
will develop. One Wisconsin man was | 
obliged to tear out the lining of his house 
to remove the damp sawdust. 

A concrete floor is advised and is best 
built in late spring or early summer. A} 
green concrete floor makes proper ventila- | 
tion in winter almost impossible. The | 
floor is placed eight to twelve inches above 
the ground level on well-tamped cinders 
or gravel. The cinders are covered with | 
tar paper well lapped at the edges and | 
tarred. 

Ventilation is obtained thru bafflers or 
stationary shutters between the windows, 
thru the windows in mild weather and thru 
the slats in the ceiling into the straw loft | 

bove. On warm days the doors in the | 
gable ends are opened to clear out accumu- 
lated frost in the loft. The baffler space | 
runs about one square foot to 25 or 30 
square feet of floor space. This takes the 
place of muslin used in other houses. The 
windows are opened whenever possible 
to admit air and direct sunlight. 

The roosts are placed across the side 

opposite the windows. A feed hopper and | 
water fountain stand in the center of the | 
floor. The nests are placed on the end 
walls. 
The Missouri-type house also uses the | 
straw loft. This keeps the house dry and 
insulates it against heat. Originally it was 
built 20x20 feet for 100 to 125 hens, but 
much larger sizes are giving excellent 
results. One end of the ae as shown 
in the illustration, is open. This opening 
is covered with wire netting and is usually 
protected during storms with muslin cur- | 
tains. Windows at the sides insure excel- | 
lent summer ventilation. The roosts are | 
placed across the opposite end from the 
front openings. The nests are hung be- 
neath them. Feed hoppers and water 
fountains are usually kent in the center of 
the floor. 

A shed-roof type that is winning ap- 
proval from Ohio poultry raisers com- 
bines lath baffles or shutters and windows 
so ventilation can better be adapted to 
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|The Ohio shed roof house 


the climate. The lookout shown in the 
llustration protects baffles running across 
he front of the house. These baffles are 
made of lath spaced one-half inch apart 
nailed on both sides of a 1x2-inch frame. 
Che lath on on@ side come opposite the 
opening between two laths on the other 
side. They are not removable. Four other 
baffles the size of a regular window sash are 
0 placed between the studding that they 


vhen necessary. 
never be placed across the baffles or -a| 
damp house will result. Four windows 


dmit light and sun. 


This house is 20x30 but can be made 


25x30. The roosts are placed across the PRICES o%.4 a Pe 
Breeding Stock, Cockere's, Cocker Hens 
Catalog Free. Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


back of the house and the nests along the 
sides. 

Poultry housing has lately received 
much attention from the various states 
und detailed plans are available from 
practically all experiment stations. 
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Railroad 
Freight Rates— 


It is generally conceded that if the country is to 
have private ownership of railroads they must be sup- 
ported by the shipning and traveling public. 

The returns from existing rates during the past few 
years have not been adequate to pay a fair return or 
even any return to the owners of many railroads. This 
is especially true of the roads of the northwest, of 
which the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
now in receivership, is an important one. 


An application for increased freight rates on western 
roads is now pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway have proposed and will advocate before the 
State and Interstate commissions a new plan of rate 
making by which a very small increase in freight rates 
on western railroads can be so distributed among them 
that the maximum benefits can be given to weaker lines 
without unduly favoring the strong, prosperous roads. 


The plan involves segregating the money produced 
by a small increase in freight rates on all western rail- 
roads and putting it into a common fund or pool and 
distributing the money to all the roads by which it is 
earned in the ratio — an 8 ee eee 
preceding year to earn the 5{% on its property invest- 
ment which the T. Act of 1920 allows. 


If this plan had been in effect during 1924 the 
Milwaukee Road would probably have avoided a 


Receivership. 
The Receivers of the Chi . Milwaukee & St. 
to secure the sup- 


Paul Railway have not been 


port of the other western railroads to their and, 
therefore, have decided to advocate the p inde- 
pendently for the benefit of this and as the 


lan which best solves the railroad problem with the 

west burden to shippers. For this purpose the 
Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way have se 20 former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, to assist them in presenting the 
plan and its adoption. Full particulars about 
the plan can obtained from any agent of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway or from 
the undersigned. 








. - - You can easily and quickly pulverize 
can readily be replaced with windows | limestone on the farm. Fill own needs. / 
Muslin covers must |Sellsurplus. Save time, freight, hauling! 
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BERRY CO., 817-A2 Exchange Ave., Chicago 
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64 BREEDS trei® Rormemn ® raisea 
chickens, ducks, turkeys. Also incu- 
bators, brooders, supplies. fal red 

fall prices, 32nd year. 
Large poultry book free. 
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N YEARS AGO Wallis introduced a new idea 
in tractor construction and set the 
grade, enclosed gear, light weight farm tractors. 
Today those first Wallis Tractors are still in use, still 
piling up pr-fits for their owners. 
Only the finest of engineering could build such last- 
ing quality into an 
through the years, the basic principles of a decade ago 
still dominate the 1925 Wallis O.K. 
Time tested and proved, low in operating cost and 
high in re-sale or trade-in value, the Wallis O. K. is 
a sure and safe investment. 
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Wire, Roofing. 


FARM FEN 


DAYS’ FREE yesas., 
Seiect from 89 styles 
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Delivered 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT. . 
Save athird. Write for free Catalog 
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ROOFIN 


Your chance to buy guaranteed asphalt and 
steel roofing at a big saving. FREIGHT PAID. 
Send for new reduced price circular NOW. 


Century Mig. Co., 210 Metropolitan Bidg., E. St. Louis, IL 


AT FACTORY 
PRICES 








How do you heat YOUR house? Let us 
tell you something about house heating. 
Let us send you our big Bovee Book which 
is filled from cover to cover with inter- 
esting facts inregard to house heating. 
It will be valuable to you whether you 
are planning to build a new home or 
remodel an old one. It treats of 
furnaces in a plain, common sense way. 
It contains suggestions as to how to 
fire a furnace to get best results. It 
tells how to care for a furnace to get 
the most service out of it. It shows the 
results of our more than Thirty years 
furnace experience and why the Bovee 
Furnace saves thirty per cent of fuel 
cost. It is more than a mere catalog. K& 
a BOOK worth having and it is 
FREE. Send for your copy NOW. 
Write today. 
BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 
109 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 




















Take advantage of the time and 
money-saving conveniences offered 
thru our advertising columns. Readers 
are safe in responding to advertise- 
ments in Successful Farming. 
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CURED CROP-BOUND HENS 


Hens picking around my husband’s 
feet one spring while he was making posts 


ate pieattaly of small chips, evident! 


t g they would take the place oi 
clover leaves. But they did not. Inside of 
three days nine of my best and largest 
fowls had crops like baseballs. We did 
not want to lose them for we had abso- 
lutely nothing to lose. 

Picking them up one at a time and with 
my son for surgeon, we laid them on the 
shanty floor on a newspaper. Here with 
penknife and a buttonhook for tools we 
made incisions low down in each crop, 
removing brown strings of prairie hay, 
wood chips, swelled corn, gravel and evil 
smells. After this operation we washed 
out each crop with warm water, took a 
stitch in the crop and two in the skin, 
put the invalids in a coop hospital on the 
sunny side of the house, gave them water 
only for three days. 

After that mon a cooked potato. Then 
whole potato and cracked corn. Soon they 
were singing and fighting among them- 
selves and we put them back with the 
general flock hoping that they, as well as 
ourselves, had learned a lesson. We did 
not lose one, perhaps this little experience 
in hen surgery may help another woman 
in difficulties.—E. M. C., Neb. 


A CRITICAL POINT FOR THE 
PARCEL POST 
Continued from page 12 


rupt business institution of widespread 
ramifications would be corsidered and 
treated. The first thing to be done is to 
cut down expenses. seless frills and 
personal accommodations here and there 
must be lopped off mercilessly. Reorgani- 
zation of various features of the business 
with an eye to economy and greater 
efficiency is the next step.” 

It is the belief of Mr. Reid and his 
associates that 50 or 60 million dollars 
per Baa could be saved by rearranging 
rural routes, cutting down city residential 
and business deliveries to a smaller num- 
ber per day, and pruning out the dead 
timber—much of it bound about by 
politics—now to be found in the entire 
postal system from top to bottom. 

The second part of this constructive 
program consists of endeavoring to in- 
erease the parcel post business, particu- 
larly that portion flowing in toward the 
cities. It is believed that any increased 
revenue derived from this would be 
largely profit to the post office depart- 
ment since the overhead expense is 
pretty much the same whether the pack- 
ages come in or not. 

One means of getting at ways to in- 
crease the use of parcel post will be thru 
the experimental routes above mentioned. 
The farm bureau is cooperating with the 
post office department in establishing and 
ge ~— of these —~¢ One 

ificulty wi e experimen routes 
established to date seems to be that they 
lead out from the small cities only. As one 
postmaster of an Illinois town of 4,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants points out, 85 percent 
of the people in his town have their own 
gardens and 50 percent to 60 percent m4 
chickens. With the large supply of fres 
eggs in ~ needs of the ot grocers, the 
market for parcel post packages in towns 
of this size is rather limited. Several 
routes are now being established in towns 
of considerable size where more o = 
tunity should be found for the sale of ood 
packages. It would seem that almost any 
rural carrier out of a city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants could work up quite @ nice incoming 
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parcel post business on which he would 
get 50 percent of the postage. Some ar- 
rangement will likely be developed also 
to enable the earriers to collect on rural | 
routes and arrange for deliveries thru a_| 
carrier in a distant city, perhaps splitting | 
the postage commission between the two 
carriers. 

Another type of business which seems | 
to offer some possibilities is in connection | 
with cooperative marketing groups where 
produce must be collected over a wide 
range of territory and brought into the 
cooperative establishment. This ought 
to work out particularly well with egg- 
marketing associations. Experiments are 
now under way along this line. 

From three to five truckloads of parcel 
post packages are received daily by 
marketmen on the Washington city mar- 
kets. Much of this comes from farmers 
whom the market man has never seen and 
often never before heard of. Packages 
come from Virginia, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and some from as 
far as North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Many of these packages contain eggs,but 
fruits, vegetables and meats are also 
prominent. One dealer reports that —_ 
the winter he gets a great many smal 
shipments of mushrooms. One dealer 
received 195 dozen eggs on the July day 
the writer visited the market. 

In most cases shippers simply get hold 
of these dealers’ names by reading adver- 
tisements and thru inquiry from neigh- 
bors. No dealer interviewed made any 
particular effort to get this sort of busi- 
ness. They simply take what comes, sell 











it as best they can, deduct their com- 
mission and remit the proceeds to the | 
shipper. 

It would seem that this kind of parcel | 
post business could be materially stimu- | 
lated, particularly if some dealer or 
organization at the receiving end gave 
more attention to it. Perhaps.we need a 
business agent in the post office depart- 
ment to help locate and develop business 
for the parcel post system. 

Efforts along the above suggested lines 
ought to help put parcel post on a self- 
supporting basis. In fact, it did not lack 
a great amount of being self-supporting 
before the salary increases were added 
last spring. Farmers thruout the country 
who took such an interest a few years ago 
in getting this system established, might 
now do an excellet piece of work by 
helping to make greater use of the system. 
Above all, the idea that parcel post rates 
should be raised, must be vigorously 
fought. Any material raise in rates would 
very evidently dperate merely to under- 
mine and destroy the entire parcel post 
system. With the overhead alreadv largely 
provided for and the volume of business 
now at a point where only a moderate 
loss is involved each year, very evidently 
the thing to do is to increase this volume 
to a point where parcel will be on a 
self-supporting basis and thereby remove 
all contention for an increase in rates. The 
parcel post system is, in the opinion of 
many, at a very critical point in its career. 


Sodium arsenite is sure death to Canada 
thistles. To ten quarts of water add two 
tablespoonfuls of the arsenite. Spray be- 
fore thistles blossom and as often as new 
ones come up. One season will kill them. 
De not allow stock to graze where spray 
has been used.—C. H. Cc. Iowa. 


It’s a fact worth pondering that so far 
\ttempts to bring together producer and 
consumer into ene cooperative organiza~- 
nen seem to be a trifle less successful 
than the time-honored effort to mix oil 
and water—they don’t even make a good 
emulsion 
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Model 330 Double 
Barrel Hammer- 
less Shotgun in 12 
Ga.—16 Ga.—20 
Ga. and .410 Ga. 






Quality and low price can be secured 
by large volume production. Here is re- 
markable gun value for $27.50 because 
it is made by Stevens—the largest man- 
ufacturers of Shotguns in the world. 


The 330 Stevens double Even those sportsmen 
gun has a selected Black who have selected their 
Walnut stock and fore- arms by high price influ- 
arm, that are deeply check- 
ered and beautifully fin- 
ished; barrels and breech 


ence to secure the best, 
and whose prejudices are 


henlems “are perfectly hardest to overcome, are 
fitted. It will give the same today buying Stevens 
service in safe, accurate firearms because of their 
shooting qualities as any fine finish, reliability and 
Shotgun regardlessof price. moderate prices. 
Single Shot Rifles Single Barrel Shotguns Double Barrel Shotguns 


Repeating Shotguns Repeating .22 Cal. Rifles Pistols 
Telescopes and Accessories 


STEVENS 


Gist Year. Largest Manufacturers of Shotguns in the World 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corp. 


BSS SRR SREB SR eSBs eeaeaesgaeaai 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY, 





Dept. No. 338, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Send your new interesting catalog of STEVENS firearms. 
Ps nictiiietncitiailaritnay saan cael pntihttnipiius Ceotpalicinbisieainbiasocng adnan sitchen inn = 
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HUSK AND SHRED iN ONE DAY 


mielelcp(eled:ithy 1/48. 
Clean, fast busking guaranteed with stalks 
doy enh cur new, won eel 4 ake 


SPECIAL 


Attention! Attention! 


FARM BUILDERS and OWNERS 
Send for our FREE 
















and a Fordson or any other tractor of Circular 
jae. ee hee Geen Se INTERESTING 
= EDUCATIONAL 


Sold on Trial! 
Operate it yourself — with your own corn, 
om your own premises and at our cisk. 
ye ne back ee ae | 
sizes, . Write 


Improve your land, build- 
ings, fences, ditches, drain- 
age, leveling irrigation, ter- 
racing, etc. 

De not. everloek. this un- 

usual opportunity. Write 
To-Day! You will never 
regret it. 
Send for Circular E- 
Learn to use this In- 
strument in 30 minutes. 
Instruction Book 
FREE 
































GEIER & 
66s River St., nN. ¥. 


























Tlusic Taster 


he Supreme 
Radio Reproducer 


USIC MASTER Re- 
M ceiveris theanswer 
to the fact that Music 
Master Reproducer, the 
standard by which all 
*“‘loud speakers” are 
judged, was found to be 
so far in advance of the 
radio receivers with 
which it was used that 
its highest re-creative 


powers had never been 
fully utilized. 


Radio receiving sets and 
radio amplifying repro- 
ducers must be equally 
effective in order to bring 
in New Era Radio pro- 
grams in satisfying vol- 
ume and with true tone 
fidelity. 





TYPE 6 


Five Tubes. Two stages of radio frequency, 
detector and two stages audio frequency.Se- 
lective, good volume and distance. Brown 


mahogany art finish cab- . > 
inet. (Without accessories) Price $60 
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(All Models Slightly 
Higher in Canada) 


Unconditionally 
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oday 


USIC-MASTER Radio 

Receiver achieves 
in radio reception the 
same outstanding supe- 
riority achieved in ampli- 
fied radio reproduction 
by Music Master Repro- 
ducer. 


Music Master Radio 
Receiver embodies the 
successful features of 
standardized radio re- 
ception in combination 
with Music Master Re- 
producer, thus doubly 
maintaining its suprem- 
acy as the Musical In- 
strument of Radio—there 
IS no substitute. The 
name Music Master now 
embraces the whole 
radio field. 






TYPE 100 


Five Tubes. New Music Master circuit, involving 
adaptation to radio frequency. Very selec- 
tive, good volume and distance. Solid mahogany 


tive, good v 
satin finish. (Without accessories) L-71C€$1 00 











Produced and Guaranteed by MUSIC MASTER CORPORATION 
Makers and Distributors of High-Grade Radio Apparatus 





PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








CHICAGO NEWYORK PITTSBURGH MONTREAL 
Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 
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NN WINFIELD moved about the 

kitchen with methodical precision; 

her sleeves were up and her face was 
flushed and slightly damp from the eman- 
ations of the purring range and her own 
efforts. A plume of steam arose frem the 
tea kettle’s spout. The room was filled 
with the aroma of coffee, roast pork and 
sewing prunes. The window and door 
were open and thru them there could be 
seen a vista of fields, green with the velvet 
of newly sprouted grain, and brown earth 
that would soon become plumed with whis- 
pering corn. Elms, lindens and maples 
were clad in their new verdure. The apples 
were clouds of pink and white; for it was 
May, the wonder time. 

A flivver spun along the road, paused at 
the mail box and went on. 

“Well, I see the pumpkin show has their 
usual preliminary spiel out—suppose Nell 
and you will patch up your row 
and be in the game again same 
as ever.” And John tossed the 
newly delivered mail upon the 
table as he began rolling up his 
sleeves and approached the sink. 

“You know I won’t do any such 
thing,” replied Ann as she forked 
the roast upon a platter and placed 
it upon the table. “As far as I am 
concerned Nell can take every 
prize at the fair. After the way 
she acted I am out of it. She 1s 
sure a poor sport to act the way 
she did.” 

“But you don’t know whether 
or not Nell really accused you of 
cheating. You took that talking- 
machine-of-a-Jane Wimple’s word 
for it and cut Nell dead without 
giving her a chance. I would bet 
that Nell never said anything of 
the kind. Jane Wimple’s word 
wouldn’t get very far with me.” 

Ann tossed her head. “Oh, I 
guess she did all right; Jane 
Wimple wouldn’t think of such a 
thing unless she had heard it—I 
wonder where that man Frank is? 
Why doesn’t he come in to dinner?” 

Dinner over, and the men gone, Ann 
picked up the mail and seated herself by 
the open window for a few minutes’ res- 
pite before doing the dishes. Her first 
choice was the local paper where she 
sought out the county fair announcement. 
As usual the management promised the 
greatest aggregation of attractions in the 
history of the event. Horse races, ball 
games, free vaudeville, band concerts, 


bowery dance, concessions and fire- 
works display in the evening. There was 
the usual list of premiums offered, begin- 


ning with horses and running the scale 
in point of size or importance thru cattle, 
swine, sheep, and poultry, down to rabbits. 

In the inanimate things grain and forage 
held first rank, followed by vegetables, 
fruit, baking, rves, needlework, art 
and schoolwork thru their various sub- 
divisions. 

Ann paused momentarily at crocheting, 
skimmed embroidery, touched lightly on 
lazy daisy and rambler rose and hastened 
on to “pantry stores, Mrs. W. B. Dutton, 
Supt.” Under class four were listed: 
“Canned fruit, pint jars preferred. Best 
individual exhi it, each exhibit con- 
taining eight varieties: $5, $3 and $2. 

“Canned vegetables, best individual 
exhibit, each exhibit containing eight 
varieties: $5, $3 and $2.” 

It was the same unvarying announce- 
ment she had seen in the ‘‘Messenger” as 
long as she could remember, for it meant 
that summer was actually on, with its 
oceasional break in the sluggish flow of 
events in the rural community. Its event 
was doubly momentous to her for it also 


The Little Path Through the Pasture 


By GEORGE WILSON 


meant her one annual appearance in the 
limelight—the Floral Hall, with its pyra- 
mids of apples, its art corner, of dubsous 
merit, its sheeted walls pinned full of 
needlework, the floral display, the cases of 
baking and, most important to her, the 
tiered rows of ae in their trans- 
parent jars and bottles, among which 
were hers, and from which there invariably 
depended after the second day a red or 
blue tag bearing in conspicuous letters 
the legend, ‘‘First Prize,” if it were a bluee 
tag, and “‘Second Prize” if its hue hap- 
pened to be red. 

Ann laid the paper down with a sigh and 
gazed out thru the window, lost in retro- 
spection. At any other time retrospection 
would have been the most remote of moods 
at this season when the fair anriouncement 
was provocative of the thrill of planning 
and accomplishing instead of sighs; for it 





“We are a couple of fools Nell”) “Yes, Ann” 


was early May, the asparagus shoots were 
in their prime of succulent milkiness and 
her strawberry rhubarb was tender with 
youth. The advance guards of the new 
garden hosts were ready for canning. Of 
course she would put up the early arrivals; 
by fell her cellar shelves would groan be- 
neath a weight of jars, bottles and pots. 
But this time there would be no zest of 
contest; the processes would forward 
dully, with merely the gratifying knowl- 
edge that it was well done. 

With their respective domiciles but a 
scant half-mile apart in a community 
not entirely congenial, Ann Winfield and 
Nell Gaylord had found in their compan- 
ionship the gratification of the desire for 
social intercourse by every 
human but denied many farm women. 
The little back way path thru the wooded 
and open pasture that led from one rear 
door to the other had been the route of 
many an impromptu visit, over which had 

ne a mild exchange of commodities— 
> sor patterns, preserves, books, flowers, 
roots, seeds, baking and even phonograph 
records, and numerous other things that 
oil the wheels of friendship. 

Among the accomplishments of beth 
Nell and Ann was preserving. No one in 
the country round about could put up 
fruit and vegetables with that clear, firm 
naturalness that brands the natural-born 
canner so well as they. So adept were they 
that it was a foregone conclusion that the 
blue and red ribbons for this event at the 
fair would go to them; and so well matched 
were they that it was also a foregone con- 
clusion that one would win first one season 
and the other the next; in fact this pro- 
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cedure had been followed with such regu- 
larity that it had almost become a fixture 
with the event. 

At first this close rivalry was carried on 
with the utmost good fellowship. In fact, 
it frequently happened that when one 
possessed some choice material, like per- 
fect tomatoes or cauliflower that the other 
lacked, it was gladly proffered, as if they 
were partners in an act. As time went on 
and the alternate winning of first place 
followed with a regularity that attracted 
attention people began to speculate on who 
would be the first to break the sequence 
and take first premiums twice in succes- 
sion; it became a sort of mild sporting 
menage among their friends and the 

abitues of the fair. 

The attention drawn to their unique 
position in connection with the contest 
gradually engendered a sort of tension in 
the two regarding the event; the 
David and Jonathanesque atti- 
tude became perfunctory. Each 
became keyed up to hold her place 
at least and put over a knockout 
if she could. 

Then had come the last fair and 
the break. Like an athlete who 
has used every resource, expended 
the last ounce of energy, Ann had 
approached that last contest. She 
felt in her bones that for once she 
was going to take second place 
twice in succession and the 
thought made her sick. She had 
lost her grip. In vain did she rack 
her mind for something new, some 
original way to put stuff in jars so 
it would outrank anything that 
had been or might be done. In 
vain had she devised new designs 
for the arrangement of pickles and 
onions, straight pickles and mixed 
in jars. She had contrived intri- 
cate geometrical designs of red 
peppers, cauliflowers, green 
pickles, onions and spices that 
would have taxed the skill of a 

— to get in place. Never 
before had she packed string beans, 
asparagus and carrots in such mathemati- 
cally exact rows and panels. She shaved 
the sweet. corn kernels from the cob with 
such skill and care that they clung to- 
gether in serried bands instead of the usual 
conglomerate mass. Yet was she full of 
fear and misgiving. Then the Tempter 
had «ome as he has a way of doing at 
times when we are distraught, “Put them 
up in brine,” he had suggested gently at 
wee then bolder as her protest grew 


er. 

“Why not?” Ann had asked herself. She 
knew the judges never opened canned 
or pickled exhibits, for to do so would per- 
mit the contents to spoil; the judging was 
all done by eye alone. It would never 
be known whether the stuff was put 
up in its own juices in the edible 
and orthodox manner or merely pickled, 
like so many anatomical specimens, in salt 
water. It was not a new trick, but if she 

t away with it, it would score strongly, 
or clearness counted heavily in this 
event. With a shudder she had remem- 
bered section seven of “Rules and Regula- 
tions”: “Should an exhibitor attempt to 
perpetrate a fraud in the misrepresentation 
of any article or animal, the entry thus 
made shall not be allowed to compete for, 
or receive any premiums, and said exhib- 
itor may at the option of the management 
be barred from further showing, and any 

remiums previously awarded shall be 
forfeited.” 

Just to see how it would look, Ann had 
prepared a jar of stuff in the unorthodox 
manner and set it up beside the real 
article. With a writhing (Cont. on p. 106 
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Portable Daylight 


“He travels faster” who — carries a Burgess Flashlight. And 







at home, in the garage or afield, a Burgess Flashlight offers a 

combination of safety and convenience worth far more than oat 

the nominal purchase price. aie oe Sven 
@ 500 beam. 


Stop in at your dealers today and ask him to show you the 
new Burgess Flashlights. Burgess Flashlight Batteries fit any 
flashlight case. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
Engineers DRY BATTERIES Manufactarers 
Flashlight - Radio « Ignition ~- Telephone 
General Sales Office: Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
Laboratories and Works: Madison, Wisconsin 


BURGESS BATTERIES 
Time Tested Windmill 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
| ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 


windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly 

needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Olled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
= proof gearcase just astheydid 10 years ago. refine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
L is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. fai Minne Oakiana 


Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 


,FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
) running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 


| Money from Waste Land 


American Saw Millscut timberintoeasily sold 
lumber. Your small engine or tractor will fur- 
nish ample power. Eight sizes of mills. You 
can own and run one. No experience neces- 
sary. Write for free descriptive booklet. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co, 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


Take advantage of the tine and money-saving conveniences offered thru 
our advertising columns. All advertisements are fully -uaranteed. 



























MAKE MONEY 
Pulling stumps for yourself 
and others with“ Hercales*™ 





Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 


Quick for *s Offer 
Big profits with easy work for you 
in my new special agent's offer. 
Also get my new big catalog— 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1120 29th St. Centerville, towa 


—the fastest, easiest 

erating stump puller A 

eseserhent wer. Easy 
r terms—$10 Down. 

























HOME IMPROVEMENT HELPS 


As a stockholder in Uncle Sam’s big 
corporation you should make use of his 
many helpful bulletins. As long as the 
supply lasts you may obtain without cost 


by writing to the Department of Agri- 
culture, ashington, D. C., such as 
Bulletin No. 1426 on “Farm Plumbing.” 


It tells the installation of plumbing in the 
bathroom and kitchen. Even if you prefer 
to hire a plumber, you should know al! 
about the desired features before you 
hire him. 

Sewage disposal is as essential as run- 
ning water, so get No. 1227, “Sewage and 
Sewerage in Farm Homes.” It tells how 
to make septic tanks. If you have any 
cement work to do get Bulletin No. 1279 
on “Plain Concrete for Farm Use.” It 
tells how to make your combinations of 
cement, sand, gravel and water, how to 
mix and place the concrete. 

Then there-is No. 1174, “One-Register 
(Pipeless) Furnaces” and No. 1194 
“Operating the Home Heating Plant.” 
The advantages and disadvan of 
various heating systems are Wesertbed in 
No. 1194. For the proper construction 
of chimneys and fireplaces get No. 1230 
“Chimneys and Fireplaces.’’ Too many 
chimneys are fire hazards. They, of all 
parts of a home, should be properly con- 
structed and cared for. There is nothing 
so cozy as a grate fire on a stormy night. 
Fireplaces are coming more and more into 
modern home life. 

The women may be interested con- 
siderably in a convenient kitchen. Cir- 
cular No. 189 “The Well Planned Kit- 
chen”. may give some new and helpful 
hint. Bulletin 1180 “Housecleaning Made 
Easy” and No. 1219 “Floors and Floor 
Coverings” | appeal to the women. 

Remember, these are free for the asking 
as long as they last. Send to Washington 
for them, not to us. 


SOME SAVING DON’TS 


Don’t sign notes or checks in blank. If 
lost or stolen, they may ordinarily be filled 
in by any person and for any amount, and 
if thereafter, and before due, they are 
taken, for value and in good faith, the 
holder has a valid claim upon the maker 
according to the terms of the instrument. 

Don’t take a note after its maturity. 
The peculiar rules of negotiable paper are, 
as a rule, not applicable after maturity, 
and if any equities or defenses exist there- 
on in favor of the maker, he can generally 
use them against the holder. 

Don’t accept notes or checks which show 
an alteration. The alteration may indi- 
cate a forgery, and the holder of a forged 
instrument secures no rights, as a rule, 
against the ostensible maker of the instru- 
ment. 

Don’t neglect to present negotiable paper 
on the day of maturity, if there are indors- 
ers thereon whom you wish to hold. It is 

nerally provided that, in order to hold 
indorsers to liability, due presentment to 
the person primarily liable must be made 
at maturity, and if the instrument is not 
paid, due notice of default must be given 
to the mdorsers, and, in certain cases, 
protest must be made. It is always advis- 
able to have a competent notary public 
attend to the notice and protest, immedi- 
ately after dishonor of the instrument. 

Don’t hold a check an unduly long time 
after you receive it, unless you are con- 
vinced of the solvency, both of the bank 
upon which it is drawn, and of the drawer 
of the check. It is apparent that, if the 
drawer becomes insolvent or draws his 
balance from the bank, the holder of_the 
check will suffer loss or annoyance. It is 
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well settled, in most jurisdictions, that in 
case of the failure of the bank upon which 
the check is drawn, the drawer is relieved 
from liability thereon, if the check has 
beea held by the holder for an unreason- 
able length of time. 

Don’t make any alteration in the instru- 
ment after it has been signed and de- 
livered. It is a general rule that any ma- 
terial alteration of the instrument by a 
holder, without the consent of the maker, 
will relieve the maker from liability there- 
on 

Don’t accept % check or note unless it is 
payable to order or to bearer. The sta- 
tutes governing negotiable paper generally 
provide that, for an instrument to be ne- 









gotiable, it ‘must be payable to order or 
to bearer.” 

The fact that an instrument is tech- 
nically negotiable is of peculiar advantage 
to the holder thereof, as negotiable paper | 
is governed by many rules not applicable 
to ordinary contracts, and a holder may 
give greater rights to a transferee in good 
faith, for a valuable consideration and be- 
fore maturity, than the transferror him- 
self has, and many defenses of the maker, 
which could be used against any holder, in 
an ordinary contract,\are unavailable in 
negotiable paper, against a bona fide 
holder. 

There are many other precautions to be | 
observed in making or accepting commer- 
cial paper, but the ones above noted are of 
major importance, and should always be 
kept in mind.—S. R. 


VOLUME IN BUSINESS 


If he is to succeed, it is just as important 
for the farmer to have ‘‘volume in busi- 
ness” as it is the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, or the retailer. Nowhere is there a 
greater investment in overhead compared 
to the annual value of what is sold than on 
the farm, and nowhere a is the im- 
portance of volume so little appreciated. | 

Some years ago a system of chain stores 
was started in the Northwest. It did not | 
prosper despite the best efforts of an ag- | 
gressive and competent manager. Too | 
much effort had been put forth to make | 
immediate profits, instead of forgetting 
everything else but volume and allowing | 
the profits to take care of themselves. A 
change was made in the policy and within 
six months net profits were more than | 
doubled. 

Volume to the farmer does not mean 
more acres in cultivation, more fruit trees, | 
more cows, or more chickens. Surely a 
man who can scarcely get an even break 
on twenty acres of grain would have diffi- 
culty in getting by if he put im forty acres. 
Volume means more bushels per acre, 
more apples per tree, registered cows and | 
culled poultry flocks. It is an intensive 
farming proposition. A few years ago the 
expression “land poor’’ was quite common 
in some parts of the country, it being ap- 
plied to farmers who were considered very 
well to do, but who had so many acres of 
poorly developed land that they could 
never realize quick cash on their holdings. 
These men did not appreciate the force 
of the volume idea of the business man. 

The farm overhead on two adjoining 
places may be practically the same; that 
is, an equal number of buildings to main- 
tain, the same number of machines to be 
repaired, and the same capital investment 
inacreage. Yet one man may raise enough 
larger crop by better fertilization, caren 
selecting seed, or better tillage, to earn a 
much larger rate of interest on the same 
investment. 

That is the way a successful business | 
man would look at it. Make the farm pro- 
duce volume.—R. L. C. 








Recent experiments at the South Dakota 
agricultural college show soybean hay to 
be six percent more valuable for milk pro- 
fuction than alfalfa hay, 
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Use eae" 
phonograp 
horn for 
a radio 
speaker 










NEW Brandes phonograph attach- 
ment! With the same unit as the 
new Brandes speakers. 


You’re lucky if you have a good phono- 
graph and a radio set—because you 
need add no third piece. Just fasten 
this attachment to the tone arm of 
your phonograph—and tune in your 


radio. 


A simple thumb screw adjusts the vol- 
ume, and a large diaphragm assures 
rounded mellow tone—resonant and 


real! 


Brandes—expe 


rts in 


radio acoustics since1Q08 


© Copyrighted by Brandes Products Corp. 1925 














Don’t Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Th 





With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof end biow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 


H ing without having to mend punc- 


tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices. We have special Ageney 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Filler Company 
Midlothian, Texas 


Wanted 262 College Screet , 




















A irri ted F on the Govern- 
f r ga e arm ment’s Oldest 
Reclamation Project,--**The Uncompahgre” .- 
Western Slope, Colorado; in a “‘made country,”” 
under most pleasing mountain environment, can now 
be purchased on the Installment Plan, or leased 
for later purc’ 3a good general crop and live 
| stock farm. A crop failure never known. Write 
| for further information to F. A. WADLEIGH 
ASSENGER TRAFFIC MANA\ ENVER 


/P GER, D 

& RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, 
| DENVER, COLORAQO. 

’ Vids ‘ istiwiGo & 
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y our views. We do not ask to 

nares with thoes or with ws. We will ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





TOO DRY 

I see om me bone-drys have more to say in 
your paper han the wets and even if it is only 
some who doesn't know even yet whether it 
ean be eaten with a spoon or from a milk 
bottle, so long as he is for the bone-drys. I have sub- 
scribed for your paper for three years, but I don’t 
want to see a prohibition paper any more in my 
house, so you can send my paper to one of your 
ys; I can get along without your fo 

boosled paper.—G. 8., Wis. 


VOTES FOR TRAVEL ARTICLES 

Have just read a suggestion from C. D. R., Ind., 
that you substitute a good question and answer 
department for those trips thru foreign lands 
articles. I for one greatly enjoy those articles and 
would hate to see them discontinued as they are 
educational as well as interesting. As I never expect 
to have the pleasure of visiting those places, 1 am 
ony ‘ee giad to hear of others’ experiences. 

i penny on enjoy 8. F. and think no change needed. 


GOING TO FARM 


I am a new subscriber to your paper and will say 
that I am more than satisfied with it. I was par- 
ticularly interested in the article of Walter L. 
Pritchard on why he would be a farmer. More 
articles like this would encourage the young 
farmer to stay at his occupation, besides developing 
the interest of many young men in the city who 
— be good farmers of the future. 

was a city boy, sick with diabetes, and was told 
that diet was the main thing in my case. Knowing 
that milk, if genuine and fresh, is as nearly a bal- 
anced ration as you can get, I bought a Guernsey 
cow and had all the pure, fresh milk I wanted and 
sold enough to the neighbors to make a living while 
I couldn't work. 

I am now stronger and expect to rent a small farm 
next year and have five or six cows. So you see the 
blessings of the farm are not confined to the strong 
and hearty, sa tho they are best fitted for its 
work.—-J. C. Ill. 


TEACHER USES PICTURES 


I cannot resist the opportunity to tell you how 





valuable your 8 covers are to me They 
bring the spirit of the farm and a good study of 
pastoral scenery into the schoolroom. Being a city 
teacher, I find the monthly change of my country 

pore both interesting and educational to those 
iddies in my charge 


However, the covers would be still more advan- 


tageous and easier to mount if the date, month and 
fice were not on the picture itself, but above or be- 
ow the picture proper 
Your home sections are read with great interest 
by the five women in our family, several of whom are 


teachers.—1 Ww , Wis 


IN SCHOOL AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


S. F. came yesterday. Well, I simply could not do 
anything more than glance over it as we were 
throng in the berry business, so I had to wait till 
the day's work was done and my dear little kiddies 
were tucked in for the night. Then I began to read. 

Now, I like every department, but I always save 
my favorite till the last so if I am sleepy I can read 
anyway. That is “Birdseye Views.” I haven't 
missed reading one of those articles since they began 


to be printed. I used the articles in geography class 
years ago. I use it now to teach missions in my 
Sunday school class. Those articles alone are worth 
one hundred times the cost of the paper. They are 
an education in themselves. When I get time, I 
gather up my old papers and read them over again, 
and it just makes me feel as if I had had a trip right 
around the world. Now, if C. D. R. of Indiana still 
insists that “Birdseye Views” are not worth the 
money I'll pay for his subscription 

Your te mperance artic rles are grand. I am temper- 
ance superintendent of our Sunday school and use 
your items in my lectures.—Mrs. B. M. B. 


THE THINGS THAT INTEREST 
I must tell you of a few things that interest me. 
First, there are so many helpful things about 
ardens, when and what to plant, as well as how. 
fints about getting rid of insects and the pests that 
we have to contend with 
Second, so many helpful and interesting items 
about the house and for the benefit of the housewife, 
and all timely articles adapted to each season of the 
year as it roils around 
Third, I like your stand on the daylight savings 
niisance adopted by the large cities thruout the 
country. There is nothing in the world that would 
prevent these people from going to work an hour 
earlier and closing an hour earlier without disturb- 
ing the clocks. e present plan, in spite of every- 
thing, is continually making trouble for a vast num- 
ber of people. Missing trains, getting befuddled on 
the time, persons traveling,say going from here to 








Pitteburgh have three kinds of time to contend with 
our own Central Time, Eastern Time and 
then daylight saving time after arriving at Pitts- 
burgh. It also causes a vast amount of annoyance 
to the millions of radio listeners as vor ang bo} 
the programs in one and some in anot kin 
time, so one is never eure of the exact time when a 
program commences. Hope you will keep up a vig- 
orous fight against the clock-changing habit. 

Fo the little articles on the benefit of radio 

to farmers are very interesting to all, 


helpful Personal experiences with radio are 7 
interesting to others who may be wrestling wi 
some h (to them) problem which is easy if 


explained carefully. In fact, I do not see how any 
farmer can afford to be without a radio in these 
swift and strenuous times. As an example, I t 
in por day at 12:10 p. m. oan the = dg I 
heard the quotations on hogs since at the 
noon hour and the market was a simp glutted all 
over the country and the fifty 
cents. See what that woul aA. to a farmer who 
wes shout to cand out. a eastend of bees, On the 
other hand, I have often heard of sudden rises. 
Continue giving us radio hints. It is here to stay. 

Fifth, by means continue the articles 
views in foreign lands. They are extremely in 
esting, to me at least. As an example, in your 
eae Sag © pits of 0 Grum ie Se Seep - 

tate wo weeks ago my lit ten-year-old boy 
and I went thru the wonderful Marshall Field 
museum at Chi and we saw dozens of the same 
kind of drums, kinds of native a 
and in fact everything connected with the lives of 
these far-away peoples. 

Lastly, your stand on prohibition is o. k., 
brew few dissatisfied souls with a -~ 
thirst. —G. C. H., Ind. 

SOMETHING FOR ALL 
I have been a subscriber for your paper for a 


number of years and always look forward to its 
ys It surely is a farmers’ paper and there is 


ne 


something in it for e member of the 
fe Bedtime stories for the aia, household 
pages Y ter the women, and besides all the helpful 
reading.—C. B., Ill. 
ALL GOOD 


I have just received the pa and am sure 
aa to see it come, -, I think there is no farm 
paper as good as yours. I do not see how it could 

as the magazine gives one all the useful hints on 
farming. I would not know what of the maga- 
zine is the best for I read most of it. You have had 
some wonderful stories in these last few months. 
I keep the stories and re-read them sometimes. 
The covers are just wonderful. >» ore alone is 
worth a year’s subscription.—C. E 


USES S. F. IN SCHOOL 

I am a teacher and I want to tell you how useful 
I find 8. F. It is better than a text-book, for it has 
something practical and up-to-date on most every 
subject taught in schools. Especially do I Pong A 

‘Birdseye Views of Distant Countries,”’ by Jas. 
Nichols, and use them in my geography classes, 
and they never fail to create an interest in an other- 
wise uninteresting country. The older pupils are 
always interested in the etiquette talks and the 
smaller ones in the children’s page and time 


stories. And last, but not least, are the beautiful 
covers. I use them for decorating the house and 
for picture stories.—L. V. A., Mo. 


LIKES TRAVEL ARTICLES 
We have a large family and everyone looks for- 
ward for the next issue of 8. F. It is the best paper 
that I have of the farm papers. I have been very 
interested in the piece written by Nichols. In fact, 
it is one of the chief pieces which I read and I hope 
that you will continue it.—T. T., Minn. 


PUT THEM IN BOX CARS 

I told you in my other letter I would never renew 
again so lene as you take the stand you on pro- 
hibition. I hate to see this country ruined by a few 
fanatics. I am a temperate man, but it is none of 
my business what you eat or drink. They were 
going to have the jails empty, but they are full here 
and putting good men in box cars and old circus 
wagons. How long will Americans stand for that? 
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a at $5 per 100 pounds is the only one tha: is 
tisfied. Sell more milk of a hi her grade; there is 

e ol 

low t tes 


‘that. get $1 
to invest at least $15,000 in stock, build 
and other equipment to make $5 per 
get an agricultural education?—R. 


0 a day—a farmer » 


LIKES THE FARM 


ve just read the article, “Why I f Mave L 
to Be a Farmer,” by W. L. Prite I 
ay Pay a a, es oo 
His entire article ex : practical 

and optimistic views of farm life, just what we need 

at this time when we do hear, sorry to say, a lot of 
croaking about farm conditions. 

I like the farm; was born and raised there, and 


have lived in the country tically all my life 
Have ~~} tL. etheule for several years 
and can ts tench that I received much enjoy- 
Sich ap —), eee | the boys and girls 
conten youngsters as they 
etter chief delights was planning 
oe & program on different occasions to 
whi ¢ parents and other members of the com- 


munity were invited. These little entertainments 


were be attended and e ~ ty t enjoyed 


d ments. 

t wishes for your success as a farmer, Mr 
Pritchard. I hope that your pa S for wanting 
to be a farmer may be helpful and ing to 
other young men who are about to wehe a ision 
whether to remain on farm or find ment 
in the city or small town.—A. E. S., Iowa. 

MAKES HOMES eta 
I have known and liked 8S. ever since I was 


a girl at home. iaees teeta taaheaes ofa 
own, I have read borrowed copies “8 ienegeieris, 
Now I am sending my subscription { or one year so 
that I can haye it every month. Some of the articles 
that I es tally enjoyed and found hel ul and ji 


spiri — year were “ ts and 

Pheir Schools ma » Frank M. A —gt in the Novem- 
1924, tissue; ee I Quit the Farm?” by 
“S the same ag hh 

fills a special need in the farm home 

getting “with technical farm problems and at 
wi same time putting the discussion of better 
homes and schools in the foreground. It's many 
genuine, —_— appeals to the hearts and inter- 
ests of the mothers do won toward making 
our homes L-~ —Mrs. P. G. R., Iowa. 


WOULD PUT HEAVY TAX ON TRUCKS 


I saw a letter on the Bulletin page which inter- 
ested me, se I will give a reply to ——— - 
roads being torn Y by autos and tru 
the trucks are the road h I don’ t think that 
the pleasure cars damage the road so much. The 
trucks tear up faster than the township commission 
can repair them. These trucks earn from $35 to $75 
a day according to their size. I think the trucks 
ought to pay owt $100 to $500 license, accordin 
to the size and damage rp & do to the crush an 
gravel roads. This would bring a great deal of 
money for the state, = there are so many trucks 
out here. Of course, this high license should only 
be for the heavy hauling and ressing, not for 
the farmers, because they don't do such work as 

ing and expressing.—Wm. A. P., 


TRIES AGAIN 


I have been paling 8. F. a year now and would 
not be without it. ere are lots of i good items that 





It is very unpopular here. It ought to ber led 
—F. H. D., fit 


ONE-SIDED DEAL 


There is one thing that we western farmers want 
to keep in mind. That is, that no matter how much 
the eastern manufacturer is benefitted by the pro- 
tective tariff, he pays not a cent more for wheat, 
pork and many other products than the » ~~ 
pays who must pay all expenses and sell in urope 
in competition with pauper labor. It is a one-si 
deal. The manufacturer is protected by nature and 
by law from this pauper labor, while the western 
farmer must compete with it in its own home and 
pay all expenses.—H. H. 


A COUNTY AGENT PLAN 
There is a great complaint in regard to the county 
agent plan. I think it would be well to employ 
them the same way as the cow-testing associations 
employ their testers. They form an osegeien and 


the members that wish his services pay. This would 
work out with the county agent. 

There is a peat anh ee ee oe 
milk prices. farmer that sells grade A Guernsey 








are worth thirty-five cents alone, and I try to get 

all my neighbors in. If I just get a few at a tiie it 
, and we try again.—Mrs. O. C. 8., Mo. 

wish you would come out stro against 

hea far fs fo nothing but a curse to country 


Sa usiness adv himself &@ poor, 
wretch without either ay or brains. 
unpric . F. H., Mich. 


We take three other farm papers, but I like to 
read 8. F. better than any of others. The others 
are too dead and dried up. In my opinion, 8. F. 


is a + ag up-to-the-minute, progressive paper. 





8. F. fine. It has the right kind of ring 
> ome s objection is I have to wait too long 

I like your stand for the farmer. 
ght to be United States senator or president 
nited States.—B. D. B., Ill. 


al Daa cont of edepinehe Sind, pew mast 
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ng iol oh eae new — front page 


many 
come—that rly welcomed: 
Savely ouaies tar read it.—M. B. R. 
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TWATER KENT 
RADIO 


It may be only fun 
to others— but the farmer 
needs it in his business 


The farmers of one district in Illinois saved 
$10,000,000 last year by radio warning of a storm. 
An Iowa farmer told the writer of this advertise- 
ment: “I’m on top of the heap now, for when 
the buyer comes I know as much as he does.” 


NOTHER said: “I’d sooner give up 
my car than my radio set ” 

“The farmer who is missing radio is 
missing the greatest godsend farm life has 
ever known,” said a Missourian after 
he had sat on his back porch shelling corn 
and heard the Governor inaugurated, 

To the farmer radio IS a necessity. 

It is a money maker. Thousands of 
farmers are profiting by market, crop 
and weather reports broadcast daily from 
many stations. 

And, besides paying its way, Radio 
is the great modern entertainer and ed- 
ucator. It carries to the remotest farm 
house, at the speed of light, whatever 
you desire, 

Whether it’s the speeches of the Pres- 
ident or baseball scores; fine concerts or 
jazz; celebrated musicians or homely fid- 
dling contests; market quotations; church 
services; farm talks for the men; univer- 
sity extension courses for the women, or 
stories for the children—turn the dials 
and take your choice. 


Radio smashes the barrier of isolation, 
brings the world to the farm sitting room. 
It keeps the young folks at home. 

The farmer is buying Radio. He is 
buying Atwater Kent because he must 
have reliability and simplicity at a price 
he can pay. 

Atwater Kent’s 25 years of experi- 
ence in manufacturing electrical instru- 
ments is the guarantee of every Receiving 
Set and Radio Speaker sold. 

Recently, disinterested agricultural 
journals, East and West, asked farmers 
to state their preference among many 
makes of radio. 

The answer was: “Atwater Kent.” 

There is an Atwater Kent dealer in 
the town nearest you. Call on him; ask 
him to call on you. He is equipped for 
service —though, once it is installed, 
Atwater Kent Radio needs surprisingly 


little attention. 


ATWATER KENT MFG. CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4716 Wissahickon Ave... PHILADELPHIA 








Hear the Atwater Kent Radio Artists every Thursday 

evening at Q o'clock (eastern daylight time ) through 

stations—wetar New York; wjar Providence; weet 

Boston; wrt Philadelphia; wean Pittsburgh; wor 

Buffalo; ww Detroit; weco Minneapolis-St, Paul; 
woc Davenport; wsat Cincinnati. 














Model 10 $80 (without tubes) 














Radio Speakers 
priced from $12 to $28 


_. Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 
sifog X . A si d 


Model 20 Compact $80 


“When the buyer comes 
I know 
as much as he does” 





Buyer : “Give you one-forty-eight for your wheat. 
Talk fast. I’m in a hurry.” 

Farmer: “That was last night's price, Mister, 
Opened this morning at one- fifty and 
going up. Got it straight from Chicago.” 

Buyer (weakly): “What's the world coming to?” 

Farmer’s Wife: “To radio, Mister.” 


The farmer makes his choice 


Atwater Kent led all other 
makes in answers to the 
question of the Meredith 
Pubhcations: “What radio 
set will you buy?” The 
chart shows the relative 
standing of the first five 
makes, 

Atwater Kent also led in 
answers to the same ques- 
tion asked by the Capper 
Publications. 





How farmers save 
money by radio 


“Saved my apple and plum trees by radio warning of 
a big sleet storm, Most of my neighbors’ trees were 
stripped.” a ae . 
“I got a six-hour advance notice of the killing frost 
last fall. We built bonfires around a two acre field of 
tobacco and saved the crop while my neighbors’ crops 
were a total loss,” 

“I follow the cabbage market, Held my crop last year 
all the way from $16 to $32 when I sold, and it dropped 
next day.” 

“ Was about to sell my potatoes on a declining market, 
but got a tip over the radio that the market was about 
to strengthen, so I held and made a profit of fifteen 
cents (a bushel) by so doing.” 


“Local buyer was at my place trying to purchase some 
Cows at a certain figure. We happened to get the mar- 
ket while he was there, and the result was that he of- 
ered me seventy-five cents a hundred more.” 





Send for it! 


Wewill gladly send you a copy 
of this beautifully illustrated 
ga-page booklet if you will just 
write and ash us, In it you will 
find descriptions and prices of 
Atwater Kent Receiving Sets, 
Radie Speakers and other equip- 
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You won’t be dis- 
appointed, for in the 
Red Strand brand you get 
the longest lasting farm fence 
ever made—at Neo Extra Price. 
This new fence is, first of all, made 
i, from copper-bearing steel — that means 
the wire itself resists rust long after the zinc 


(top wire) 4; Asp 
: protection is gone. Then, the patented “‘Gal- 
vannealed’’ wire assures many years of extra wear 


—— Se a ee because this wire carries from 2 to 3times more zinc 
» 7 ! 


Cc oY | coating than ordinary galvanized wire. Se tha 
| >) | 
=f =" 

( (ry 5 h annea i f 
? Square Deal Fence 


The country’s leading experts have made 
many impartial tests. Each of these authorities backs 
up our tests which show that patented “‘Galvannealed 

fence will far outlast the ordinarv galvanized wire. 
Indiana State University, R. W. Hunt Company, Chicago, IIl., and 
C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis., reports are reproduced 
in a folder called “Official Proof of Tests’’—every fence buyer should 
Sent free upon request. 


; frye) Olt) meat 


Red ix 
Strand 4 


ails 


can’t confuse : 
patented Square Deal we have marked this 





























FREE 
to Land 


Owners! 


@ Ropp’s Calcula- 
tor, answers 75,000 
farm questions (ordi- 
narily sells for 50c—sent 
free). @ Official Proof of 
Tests, tells all about patented 
“Galvannealed” process. @ Key- 
stone Catalog, fully describes and illus- 
trates new Red Strand fence, etc. All 


sintaust WRITE TODAY 


upon request. 


read it. 


Let us tell you all about the other big features 
such as: The knot that can't slip; full gauge wires; 
stiff picket-like stay wires, which require fewer posts; 
well-crimped line wires that retain their tension, etc. 
This, together with copper-bearing eters _——¥ 
“Gal led’’ zinc pretection results in the longes 
testing fence you can buy. There’s NO EXTRA PRICE. 
See the Red Strand dealer—he’H gladly tell you all 
about this guaranteed product. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3753 Industrial St. Peoria, Ill. 








galvanized fence with thenew 
high quality 
fence with a Red Strand (top wire)—always look for it. 





The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


JUST theTHING for SHOCK 
or SILO CUTTING 





Sold Direct $21.15 





sheet mills, roll our own 
into high — Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, and fings of ¢; 
for every kind of —. Also Made 


yy 
Garages and Farm We control 
the finish: 


operation from the raw material to 
1 direct from our factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
Thousaada of home 





Works in any kind of 
soil, Cuts stalks, does’nt 
pullthem. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER, Cuts 4 to 7 acresa 
day with one man andhorse. Greatlabor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 
LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 47., Lincoln, tll. ning-proof and fire-proof. 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best 


ad- 
| vertisement. 
Write today! Get our low prices 


FREE and free samples. Save money, 


get better quality, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No. 156 or for Gar 
SAMPLES & 
Roofing Book 





roof, and we 
















Time, Trouble and 
* Space Saver for Autoists 


Now you don't need an assortment of special wrenches 
for different parts of your car. Just put a set of “Polly” 
Wrenches in your tool kit. Instant adjustment. Light but 
#0 strong you can simp the threador shear the bolt without 
Se eqmghee 63.08. foots your duior or Kipoed byes pamela. 
GELLMAN MPG. CO., Depe. 18, Rock Island, UL 


age Book. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
906-956 Butler St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
PRICESon 


REDUCEDEncines 


ractical farm engine ever built 
the famous O A. Low 


° prices terme—on 
ci’siece 1's HP Ato 24 ECP” Rech engine pulle big eure 
plus of power. Easy starting. 

satistied 


You must be or 
money refunded. 30 day trial. 


oe. - ty . , lv-year guarantee. 
Finishing TrialOffer: | 
Your first roll of fim cevet- 
oped, 6 High Gloa\ prints 
ad an enlargement from 
the best negative, 25c (silver) 


PEERLESS PHOTO CO, Charles City, lowa. 





















oa eev PN 


















Pactecs.” 
card will bring it. 
OTTAWA MFG. 
511-DKing Street, . Kansas 
Desk G1 D Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 
Continued from page 15 
gambling rooms. The great Casino is a 
regular Monte Carlo, seating some two 
thousand spectators. 

Less than a dozen miles from the city of 
Tunis are the ruins of old Carthage. The 
Phoenicians used to occupy almost the 
whole of this part of northern Africa and 
Carthage was their chief city. When Rome 
reached her palmy days she became a great 
rival of Carthage. There was bad blood 
between these rival kingdoms. Cato, the 
great Roman orator, never made a speech 
on any subject that he did not elose it with 
the words, “I, too, amr of the opinion that 
Carthage should be destroyed.” 

Hannibal was the great’ Carthaginian 
general. He once went around by Gib- 
raitar and Spain to attack Rome. On that 
occasion he had an army of ninety thou- 
sand men. He had forty elephants in his 
cavalry. But later on the Romans were 
victorious and destroyed Carthage. At 
that time the inhabitants numbered seven 
hundred thousand. The city was besieged 
four years before it fell. At the time of its 
destruction only fifty thousand people 
were living and they were sold as slaves. 
| The city was so completely destroyed that 

for a while its very site was in dispute. 

The old Carthaginians were a great 

people. They had great commercial 
centers. Their ships were upon every 
known sea. Their great business men were 
bojd and daring. They were the best 
traders and the richest men of their day. 
They established colonies and built cities. 
| Old Carthage was a great city. The wall 
| around it was twenty miles long and it was 
|}more than fifty feet high with towers 
| much higher at intervals. There were great 
stables to accommodate three hundred 
war elephants and four thousand horses. 
There were great storehouses. It had 
mighty theaters and great gladiatorial 
shows in many of which Christians were 
slaughtered. The cages where wild beasts 
| were kept can be seen today. The old 
arena covers more than an acre of ground. 
| Explorers have found the great cisterns 
or reservoirs where the water supply for 
the city was stored. It is actually said that 
six million gallons-of water were brought 
thru an enormous aqueduct eighty miles 
long every day. 

On the way from Carthage to Algiers 
one mighty old ruin must be mentioned. I 
have wandered thru the old Colosseum at 
Rome many times and each time it seems 
still greater. It would seat eighty-seven 
thousand —. But here in Africa can 
be seen the ruins of another almost as 
large. It is the Colosseum at El Djem. It 
covers five or six acres and would seat 
sixty thousand people. 

Note: “Birdseye Views” in book form covers 
nearly every country and should be in every home, 
school and library in the land. Volume I. sells at 
$1.25, volume II. (illustrated), $1.50, volume III. 
(illustrated), $1.50. Any two volumes will be sent 
for $2.25 or all three volumes $3. Order today from 
Successful Farming Book Department, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


UNCLE SAM AS A PROTECTOR OF 
WILD LIFE 
Continued from page 14 
pays particular attention to the mainte- 
nance and the increase of the supply. 
The most serious part of the problem 
now is the assuring of sufficient breed- 
ing, feeding and particuiarly winter- 
ing grounds. The drainage of lakes and 
marshes, so extensively carried on in recent 














years, has greatly restricted the available 
resorts for wildfowl. If even the present 
numbers of waterfowl are to be saved, the 
establishment of a large number of addi- 
| tional refuges all over the country is ur- 
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ently needed before all such suitable 
Finds have been drained and the birds 
thus eliminated. — 

The introduction from abroad of de- 
etructive or undesirable wild animals is 


prevented by a system of permits for 
importation, which are issued b; the 
biological survey. Anyone who reca Is the 
results of the introduction of the English 
sparrow into the United States, or of the 
rabbit into Australia, will readily see the 
great advantage of such supervision of 
imported wild birds and mammals, par- 
ticularly in its bearing on the protection of 
our native wild life. 

The reduction of the number of preda- 
tory animals, a branch of work carried 
on by the biological survey to save 
domestic stock from their ravages, aids 
also in the protection of wild game, both 
mammals and birds, by the destruction of 
such of their natural enemies as coyotes, 
wolves, and mountain lions. 

The many animals that produce furs, 
which are so much in demand for wearing 
apparel, have rapidly diminished in 
numbers. Some of these, such as foxes, 
can be profitably raised in captivity; 
while the muskrat can be made a profit- 
able crop in the lakes and marshes on the 
farm. The biological survey conducts in- 
vestigations into the best methods of fur- 
farming, in order to increase as much as 
possible this means of production. 

The forest service is well known as one 
of the most important of federal conserva- 
tion organizations. It seeks to save the 
forests from fire and other destructive 
agencies, to make the most economical 
ise of what forest resources we have left in 
the United States, and to increase the 
future supply. If the last-mentioned pur- 
pose is to be accomplished, reforestation 
must be conducted on a much greater 
scale than heretofore. 

The bureau of plant industry in the 
department of agriculture, by cooperating 
with organizations or individuals in the | 
protection of wild plants; the coastguard 
service by aidingin bird protection thru 
patrolling the coasts; the customs division 
of the treasury department by administer- 
ing the customs laws which prohibit the 
importation of wild bird plumage; the 
department of justice, which enforces the 
game laws, by prosecuting the cases in- 
volving violations of these laws; and the 
state department in its capacity of negoti- 
ating treaties, are also all performing useful 
service in the cause of wild life protec- 
tion. 

\ltho, as may be seen from the above 
account, much has been done and is being 
done by the federal government for the 
conservation of our wild life resources, 
much more is necessary. In view of the 
rapid increase in the population of the 
United States, it is evident that if these 

sources are to be a permanent national 
«. .et, their systematic protection and in- 

e must be carried out on a much 
4.._cr seale than has yet been possible. 


SAVING FENCE-ROW TREES 
Where the fenee is stapled to trees in 
fence-row there are certain to be 
rees growing over the wire. I noticed 
farmer who has run a fence thru a 
grove and has built his fence to save the 
trees. A number bore the scars of a 
rmer fence and some trees had grown 
eral inches over the barbed wire. 
rhis had injured them when it might 
ve been prevented. 
Each tree that was used fora post was 
rotected by a building lath between it 
nd the wire. The wire was fastened to 
e tree by eight-penny nails, one driven 
iru each strand of barbed wire and thru 


lath. As the tree grows it will not |- 


grow over the wire and this method of 
lastening the wires does away with a 


number of staples. There will be no de-| - 


jorming of the tree and the fence is 
easily taken down, without destruction 


SUCCESSFUL 
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{ the wire or tree—A. M. W., Iowa. 


FARMING 


PROTECTION | 


EPENDABLE faithfulness in the face 
of danger is the keynote of telephone 
protection. 

The telephone has well been likened to 
“another person in the house.”’ But, when 
a marauder enters your home there sel- 
dom is time or opportunity to put in the 
“police call.” 
This is one good reason you need the in- 
stant home protection of a Colt Revolver 
or Automatic Pistol. 
You wouldn’t wait to install a telephone 
until you needed to make an emergency 
call, Then why delay securing this surer 
security? Get your Colt now! Many a 
man has suffered irreparable loss by 
“putting it off.” 
~: | OR Deske (or. Gok Corcing No- 1) 
Safety which presents accidental discharge /f 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. Co. \. 
Hartford, Conn. i= 


Phil. B. Bekeart Compan 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


OLT's 














Your land is too bay mee e waste © equsse at 
i , straggli our reputation is too 
inpennend ee visk your malahieee’s good will by dis- 
puted boundaries. Crops and livestock represent too 
much money for you to take a nce on damage 
a 

Be safe and sure. See that your hard-earned 
property remains YOURS! Protect it and improve 
the value of your whole place with American Fence 
and Banner 1 Posts. 















GUARANTEE 
Our dealer will hand you with every purchase of 
fence our written guarantee that it wi ual or out- 
jest in service any other fence now made, of equa 


ize wires used u the same conditions. 


BANNER STEEL POSTS 
Easy to drive—no holes to dig. They root_them- 
selves firmly into the ound with the locus Bannese 
slit-wi nchor plate. —the stronges 
coun Beets pombe’ ‘Ask the American 
‘ence Dealer in your town. 


Zint jnsulated 








American Steel & Wire 
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he Arm of Law and Order 


Above All, Good Fences 
are Most Importan 





dmerican Fence 
Banner: Posts 
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PLANT PERENNIAL SEEDS THIS 
FALL 

The perennials that may be grown from 
seeds are numerous and not at all hard to 
grow. Some of them will need to be sown 
in the fall as if sown in the spring the seeds 
will remain dormant until the next spring, 
and others will grow enough in the fall to 
bloom nicely in the spring and summer 
following spring, thus saving a year 
over waiting until the spring to sow 
them. 

The perennial bed should be in a pro- 
tected spot. It should have a frame around 
it so boards may be laid across during the 
winter to protect the young seedlings from 
extra bad weather. I always steam the soil 
to kill weed seeds as some of the perennials 
will remain dormant until spring and if we 
keep weeds away without disturbing them 
it is better. An inch of soil steamed by 
placing a dripping pan full in the oven 

















Perennial seed planted this fall insure 


more bouquets next year 


until steaming hot all thru and then re- 
moved and covered to hold heat for a time 
will be sufficient. Do not keep in the oven 
long enough to dry as that burns it, and 
it should be moist but not wet when put 
in the oven, so it will keep loose and not 
bake hard. I never plant fine seeds or seeds 
slow to germinate without this precaution, 
for it is not much trouble and proves very 
etlective. 

Seedlings that start this fall can be 
transplanted to where you want them to 
grow early in the spring. You will be sur- 
prised at the fine perennials you can grow 
in this way. Those remaining dormant, 
like the perennial phlox, generally grow in 
the spring and can be set out the next 
spring.—L. H. C. 


PEONIES ARE UNIVERSAL FAVOR- 
ITES 

You can buy peonies to fit your pocket- 
book. If you want some of the new varie- 
ties, with their striking oddities in form 
quite often you may pay their weight in 
gold, but if you want flowers equally as 
beautiful but not so rare, just invest in 
those old standard like Festiva 
Maxima, Gigantea, and Officinalis Rubra 
Plena—white, pink and red Cheaper 
vet, and still showy enough to 
uny of us, we can buy the unnamed dou- 
sorts in all colors. 
In preparing the peony bed it is best to 
nch the soil for eighteen to twenty-four 


inches deep. Mix manure freely in this 


sorts 


please 
hit 


tr 


il and replace. The manure should be 
itted, and that from the cowlot is liked 
best. As they are to occupy the soil for 
long it is very important to give it 
pecial preparation and enriching. If you 
in secure hoof trimmings from a black- 
ith shop they make a fine slowly avail- 
ible fertilizer. Coarse granulated bone is 
kewise desirable because it decays 
slowly 
Peonies may be secured and planted 
time from August until growth starts 
1 the spring, but September is the ideal 


mth to plant or divide. If you take up 
an .d divide you may cut to single eyes if 
you wish to plant a large plot, for they 
will fill up the space as the years pass. If 


you plant two to. five eye divisions you 
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will get quicker results but have corre- 
spondingly less space covered by the new 
planting. 

Set the roots so the crown is two inches 
below the surface of soil when firmed. This 
is important for deep planting will hinder 
blooming. Do not permit manure not well 
rotted around the growing stems or it is 
likely to cause blight. To get and keep 
this in check it is best to burn all stems 
and old foliage each year, and the use of 
commercial fertilizer is recommended if 
the disease gets a foothold, as manure is 
apt to make it harder to control it. So 
long as the bed is kept clean there is not 
so much danger of trouble, and rotted 
manure is such a valuable fertilizer for 
them I would risk it if not actually present. 


THE HIGH PLACE OF FLOWERS 


“Plant life of the flower garden plays an 
important role in a satisfying rural life,”’ 
said Secretary of Agriculture William 
M. Jardine in an address at the Inter- 
national Flower Show at New York, 
March 16th. “And let me say,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that the American farmer has a 
genuine appreciation of natural beauty, 
altho he may not always be conscious 
of the possession. In the city the florists 
supply natural beauty in a more or less 
artificial form and large sums of money 
are spent annually to satisfy the universal 
desire for it. Country people have much 
of it right at their doors, and wild beauty 
is spread out before them with a lavish 
hand. 

“We should not get away from a con- 
scious enjoyment of the beauty of all 
growing things on the farm, particularly 
those plants grown for that single pur- 
pose. Today we think of agriculture in 
terms of corn and credit, plows and prices, 
things economic in character and vital in 
carrying on farming, but after the day’s 
work is over the farmer and his family can 
find real joy, relaxation, and inspiration 
in the flower garden. 

“There are few events in the human 
eareer in which flowers do not or can not 
play a pleasing part. When other means 
of expression fail we turn to flowers, and 
when the mere name is used the result is 
sometimes of marvelous effect. ‘Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 





Folks on the farm can have flowers easier 
than town people 

toil not, neither do they spin. Yet I say 

unto you that Solomon in all his glory 

was not arrayed like one of these.’ I do 

not believe the truth and beauty of this 

can be improved. 

“Artists, prophets, and poets all have 
bowed in reverential homage before the 
exquisite perfection and entrancing beauty 
of flowers; but their arts have proved to 
yo & 


te 
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be meagre efforts when compared with the 
perfection which nature reveals, whether 
the vehicle of its power be a lowly woods 
violet or a majestic Madonna lily. 

“Flowers played important parts in +! 
lives of the ancients, but it remained 
the present age to discover the secrets 
the habits, life processes, and functions 
of flowers of all kinds and turn them to 
greater service to mankind. The ancients 
brought many of the flowers cherished | 
day into civilization, but they did not 

the art of modern plant breeding 

which enables man with marvelous cer- 
tainty to bring out new forms and colors 
almost at will. As a result of this skill in 
plant breeding and selection our gardens 
teem with flowers markedly different from 
their nearest relatives in feral nature. We 
need no better evidence than this Inter- 
national Flower Show. 

“In a country so varied as the United 
States, the problems of the flower grower 
are numerous. The variety in soils, the 


wide differences in temperature, and the 
great range of rainfall, make it impossible 
to find single kinds that will do well every- 
where. Consequently, the department of 














Flowers satisfy the universal desire for 
natural beauty 


agriculture has instituted numerous proj- 
ects designed to improve flowers and to 
find or develop varieties suited to the 

various regions. I might cite the work of 
the department in cooperation with the 
American Rose Society. For several years 
these two institutions have maintained 
a test garden on department grounds for 
determining the varieties of roses best 
suited for outdoor growing in the latitude 
of Washington, D. C. The Rose Society 
in cooperation with other gardens thruout 
the country, is endeavoring to determine 
the varieties best suited to each important 
agricultural section. As examples of the 
department’s interest in floral exhibits I 
have only to refer to the annual amaryllis 
and chrysanthemum shows held in its 
greenhouses at Washington. 

“For twenty-five years the department 
has maintained a special office devoted 
to the introduction of new plants from all 
parts of the world. While the primary 
objects of this work are economic, a large 
number of ornamentals have been brought 
in and established. In recent years par- 
ticular attention has been given to secur- 
ing material for plant breeders. Thru its 
explorers who travel in remote regions, 
and ‘:hru its large corps of correspondents 
and vollaborators in foreign countries, the 
department is frequently able to secure 
rare plants difficult to secure thru ordinary 
channels. In this way American plant 
breeders have been furnished with many 
interesting species of roses, irises, gladioli, 
and other flowering plants. 

“Tt is worthy of note that the depart- 
ment has on its list of cooperators the 
names of nearly 4,000 experimenters, 
scattered over the continent, as well as in 
our dependencies overseas. It distributes 
to these people annually two to three 
hundred thousand plants for testing. The 
object is to supply these plants with all 
possible conditions of growth in the hope 
that American agriculture may be en- 
riched by those found adapted to certain 
conditions.’ 
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..finely finished. .richly 
a upholstered . . comfort- 
fn able . . good looking 





7 This is a car you certainly will be mighty 
a proud to own. 

the 

ars A strong all-steel body of streamline design 
a —finished in polished lacquer—with nickeled 
at radiator and nickeled lamp rims—uphol- 
ty stered in good taste, of very durable material. 
Re A car that you and yours will love to drive. 
int 

Ps A full five-passenger Sedan—with four 
lis doors—a 27-horsepower engine—rugged 
os axles of Molybdenum steel—smooth-riding 
nt patented springs—big, safe 10-inch brakes— 
ul disc-type clutch—foot accelerator. Extremely 
ry easy terms—52 weeks to pay. A small 


nt down payment. 


a All-Steel Touring $495 ; All-Steel Coupe $625; Standard 
Sedan $645. All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the 


“ right to change prices and specifications without notice. 
A Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
y Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


D fob Toledo | 
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A BIT OF SILLINESS 

ERY frequently the children bring a bit 

of silliness home from school and when 
one is tired from a busy day and having 
two little tots under foot constantly it is 
very annoying. The other evening Bobby 
and Joe marched in with heavy tread, 
keeping time to a silly chant of that out- 
of-date old popular song, “If I Knock the 
L out of Kelly Why He'll Knock the L 
out of Me.” 

Over and over they sang it and soon the 
little children took it up, even little Jean, 
and such a din as there was! I suppose it 
would not have been so bad if it hadn’t 
been one of those trying days when every- 
thing goes wrong, from the clothesline 
falling down and getting the white 
clothes all dirty to having unexpected 
company come in just about mealtime. 

Very crossly, I’m afraid, I said, “You 
boys get right outdoors with that noise,” 
and when Joe said, ‘‘May we have a lunch 
to take along?”’ I didn’t let them have it 
ind hustled them out and down the lane, 
still singing over and over that ridiculcus 
line. 

Little Jean stood at the window 
watching them and then said, “I want to 
sing Kelly outdoors with the boys,” and 
as I looked out they did seem to be so 
thoroly enjoying life I was sorry I scolded. 

So when they came near the house I 
asked Bobby if he wanted to gather the 
eggs while Joe got some ice and we'd make 
ice cream for supper. A joyful whoop was 
the answer as they dashed away, the silly 
song forgotten. I let Jean get the pail of 
coarse salt so that took her mind off the 
wish of “singing Kelly.”” While we were 
all busy making the ice cream we just 
visited and had the nicest time as well as 
the nicest supper later, and the boys 
helped set the table, too. And I forgot the 
troubles of the day as completely as they 
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sion so much as a worrying, fretful, dis- 
contented state of mind. 

If we rave every time the little toddlers 
track in some mud; if we fume every time 
we have to wait dinner a few minutes, 
pending the men-folks’ arrival from the 
field; if we fret because the school girlies | 
stopped to gather some sumac leaves and | 
goldenrod on their way home from school 
when we needed them so badly; if we ex- 
plode because the “‘good man” wants to 
put off going to trade until evening so that 
he may put in a few more effective whacks 
at the perfectly good crop of sunflowers 
and cockleburs; if we spend hours formu- | 
lating cleverly cutting ‘‘mouth powders” 
to hand our friends who ended us inad- 
vertently or otherwise; if we are guilty of 
any of these (and there are few of us 
whose skirts hang entirely clear) we are 
simply poisoning ourselves, devitalizing 
our own bodies and running into the very | 
condition which we fear. 

If we can meet all circumstances no 
matter how trying, with that much-talked- | 
of smile, which by the way should extend | 
several inches under the skin, we are on 
the long trail, barring accident, to a long, 
veaceful and therefore happy life.—Eliza- 
beth Mack. 


DINING ROOM MANNERS 


A friend told Mrs. Burton that she could 
lessen her work one-half by putting a 
table in one corner of her kitchen, and by 
serving the meals there near the stove and 
kitchen table save many steps. 

“You can use a table without a cloth 
and simply wipe the top when you are 
thru,” said the friend. ‘“‘We have a white- 
topped table such as restaurants use, and 
it certainly does save work. When we 
have guests it is easy to set the dining 
table and between times it looks lovely 
with its embroidered cover.” 
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HE important thing about a 

fruit jar ring is the quality 
of the rubber. Whether you 
choose the standard, round 
shape, or the novelty style with 
lips or ears is a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. 


You can buy your GOOD LUCK 
jar rubbers either style, Regular 
or Double Lip, same quality, 


same price. 


In either case you are assured 
that the ring contains plenty of 
new live rubber, and that its 
width and thickness are suffi- 
cient for a perfect seal and lon 

lifetime in storage on the shelf 


GOOD ® LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


are sold in grocery and hardware stores 
everywhere, and come packed in the 
case with the following well known 
brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas Good Luck, Schram Ever-Seal, 
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makeshift ways that they felt that good 
manners were only for occasions when 
guests were present. She said nothing to 
apvone there about what had taken place, 
but a week later when she was back in her 
old home and knew it was safe to relate 
her experience as aguest of a little neigh- 
borhood mothers’ club she discovered that 
many other mothers had had the same 
thing happen in their families. 

‘And let me tell you,” said one of the 
young club members, ‘‘I find it hard not 
to let down myself when we eat in the 
kitchen in emergencies. We were repair- 
ing the house some time ago and I was 
nositively astonished at myself for wish- 
ing to eat in my house dress and with my 

ip on to save getting ready as I would 
have done for a dining room dinner. I’ve 
come to the conclusion that environment 
has much to do with manners, and as for 
: and my house we will eat in the dining 
om and with a table cloth.”—Hilda 
tichmond. 


A “‘DIFFERENT’’ SUPPER 

Tonight as suppertime drew near, I 
experienced a sudden feeling of disgust 
vith things ‘“‘as is’’-—a sensation known 
most busy housewives-—and deter- 
ined to depart from the common pro- 
m for the last meal of the day. As a 
le, our family of six has conventionally 
cooked meat with one or two stewed 
vegetables, and lightbread or hot biscuits 
finishing with a simple fruit dessert, but 
these suddenly palled upon me. 

So I set the table with a clean white 





cloth and the best silver, using a fat, low 
blue pitcher of snowballs as a centerpiece, | 
ind added a big square of golden butter, | 
. plate of crackers, and a dish of honey 
fresh from the hive. Then I lit a fire and 
ran to the garden for curly lettuce, little | 
red radishes, and a few sprigs of mustard. 
When these were washed and “‘crisping” 
n cold water I made a crust of 2 cupfuls 
of flour, 4% teaspoonful of salt, 4% cupful 
of drippings, and water to moisten; popped 
it into the piping hot oven and when it was 
a golden brown contrived a shortcake with 
it and a bowl of rhubarb sauce left from 
dinner. 
Next, I peeled and sliced thin six 
medium-sized potatoes, melted two big 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan, 
stirred in a heaping tablespoonful of flour, 
added a rounding teaspoonful of salt and 
. dash of cayenne, turned in the potatoes 
and poured over all enough boiling water | 
to barely cover. Then they were set where 
they would boil briskly, stirring them 
nough to keep them from sticking and 
adding hot water whenever necessary. 
\fter fixing them, four eggs were put to 
il, and six long slices of lean bacon 
floured and fried in a little grease until 
ry crisp. 
Che potatoes were progressing nicely so 
turned my attention to about a pint of 
ibber cheese, also left from dinner. Add- 
iittle melted butter and cream, as 
essary, I mixed it until very soft, then 
reseasoned it with salt and cayenne, sliced 
to it my radishes and mustard, and 
sto! here was my salad. 
Last of all I toasted six slices of bread 
» potatoes and eggs being done, down 
» my big dinner plates. In a nest of 
tuce leaves on one side of each went 
ortion of the salad, looking fit for a 
g. On the other, I laid a piece of toast, 
ced on it a strip of bacon, heaped a 
er of the rich, delectable potatoes over 
t and topped the whole with slices of 
e hard-boiled eggs, sprinkled with black 
epper. The remainder of the lettuce and 
ions went on as side dishes, and the 
horteake reposed in state on a big platter, 
flanked by a pitcher of rich cream. Luckily 
there was also fresh, snappy buttermilk. 
\nd how good and nourishing the whole 
meal was from beginning to end, besides 
mpletely satisfying my yearning.—C. N. 
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Growing Children Need 


this rich breakfast 


QUICK QUAKER~—Savory, flavory, delicious 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minates! 


ERE is the ‘‘oats and milk’’ breakfast 

authorities say no growing child should 
be denied—cooked, ready and served as 
quickly as plain toast. 


Because of lack of time, many mothers were 
serving oats too seldom. So Quaker Oats ex- 
perts perfected Quick Quaker, a new kind of 


Quaker Oats. 


As an emergency food, no other breakfast 
surpasses. As an early morning enticement, 
none compares. Rich, full flavored’ and enticing, it tempts the 
moet indifferent appetite. 

All the fine Quaker flavor is retained, all the luscious smooth- 
ness. The grains are cut before flaking and rolled very thin. They 
cook faster. That’s the only difference. 


Order Quick Quaker today—you will be delighted. 


Remember, your grocer now has two kinds of Quaker Oats— 
the kind you have always known and Quick Quaker. 








Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 








Quaker 
Oats 


The kind you have 
always known 





Quick Quaker 


Gooks in 3 to 5 minutes 
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10-Day Tube FREE 


Mail the Coupon 





This new way works wonders 
on cloudy teeth 


Modern science, by perfecting a new way of com- 
bating the stubborn film that covers teeth, 
now opens the road to whiter teeth, safely. 


HAT cloudy teeth, 

yellowish, discol- 
ored teeth can be made 
whiter is now an ac- 
cepted fact. Foremost 
dentists of the worldare widely 
urging this new method. You 
can have cleaner, prettier 
teeth if you will start today. 


This is accomplished by 
combating a viscous film that 
covers teeth. A stubborn, hard 
to remove film that old type 
dentifrices do not fight suc- 
cessfully. 

Run your tongue across 
your teeth and you can feel 
this film. Under it are the 
clear,attractive teeth you envy 
in others. Combat it, and your 
teeth become many shades 
whiter—more glistening. This 
offers you a 10-day test free. 
Mail the coupon. 





The great enemy of teeth 
Film is the great enemy 
of teeth beauty. Anda 
chief cause, according to 
world’s dental author- 
ities, of most tooth troubles. 
It clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the common 
cause of pyorrhea. It holds 
food in contact with teeth, in- 
viting the acid that causes 
decay. 

You can’t have prettier, 
whiter teeth; you can’t have 
healthier teeth unless you 
combat that film. 


Ask your druggist or mail 
the coupon for Pepsodent. 
Don’t expect the same results 
from old time dentifrices. 
Begin beautifying your teeth 
today. 
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§ THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, The New-Day Quality Dentifrice ; 
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Bunions 


Quick, safe relief from Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At drug and shoe stores everywhere 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 



























SCHOOL BOX 











HANDS 


Tne daily use of Hinds 
Honey & AlmondCream 
on the hands and arms 
will keep them soft, 
smooth and 
beautiful. 


Attractive | 









FREE 


| Sold by druggis\s, department stores 6 and 
10c tores, genera) stores or by. mail, post- 
et | paid. 3 sizes: 10c, Ge, $1.00 Send money 





order or stamps. 
Tria! Bottie FREE with booklet, if you give 
name of your dealer. 


. oes S. Dest. 65 Portland, Maine 
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POLLY’S PICKLED PEACHES 

“Hello!” Is it ‘Pollyana,’ ‘Jolly Polly,’ 
|or ‘Polly of Our Alley’ this morning? 

The merry face of Dick Preston 

at Dr. Stuart’s kitchen wind: 
The two families were next-door neig 
bors and very friendly. 

“Neither one,”’ replied the girl wit! 
|promptly. “It’s Polly Stuart, hou 
| hooper, and she’s very busy.” 

“Busy? Then I’m your man. I par 
pears for mother one day last week : 
she said I did not eat more than half. Gv: 
your fruit, or any thing. Ready’s | 
word.” 

“Indeed, Dick Preston, I won’t brin; 
| anything to eat where you are. I want 
something left for dinner.”’ 
‘‘Where’s my friend Mrs. Stuart?’ 
| quired Dick plaintively. “She always |: 
me help her with cookies or a piece 


| “Aunt Katharine fell down the cellar 
stairs and broke her ankle. Mother | 

| gone over with father and is going to sta 
week or two, and I am going to keep en 
for father and take care of grandma, and 
shall do a lot of canning,”’ said Polly im- 
portantly. “Now, clear out, Dick, I hay 
|a lot to do this morning.’ 

_ Dick disappeared thru the window sing- 


ng: 
‘Polly’s mad 
And I am glad, 
I know what will please her. 
Tell her the cooking’s A. No. 1, 
And send old Caesar to tease her.” 

Caesar was the Prestons’ pet monkey 
and Polly heartily detested him: 

Mother Stuart had left rather reluc- 
tantly altho her sister needed her. 

“Good-bye, Polly,” she had said with a 
parting kiss. “Take good care of grandma 
and send word with father if you need 
| me.’ 

“Run _ along, 
“Father’s waiting. 
along fine.” 

Dr. Stuart did not come home for din- 
ner so Polly took a tempting tray into 
Grandma’s sitting room. 

“That was kind of you, dearie,” said 
grandma. “TI could have come out.” 

“Well,”’ said Polly happily, “I thought 
we would be cosier here.”’ 

As they ate, she said, “You know, grand- 
ma, how father loves pickled peaches. 
| Well, I’m going to make him some.”’ 
| “T wish I could help,” said grandma. 
“T believe I could pare. 

“Never, my dear,” answered Polly. 
“We must have one ‘lady. Your dainty 
little hands must not be soiled.” 

“Very well,” laughed grandma. “Be 
careful to follow directions.” 

“Yes’um, yes’um,” cried Polly, dancing 
away with the tray. 

At the kitchen door stood Caesar, a 
basket in one hand, a paper in the other, 


mother,” said Polly. 
Of course we'll get 





ts which was oA y in huge letters, 


ease lady some cold scraps. 
pally swallowed a laugh and said 
ee “Go right home, Caesar! I’ve no 


tie pond nab ey or your master.” 
ismal groan came from the other side 
of re hedge. 


After the dishes were washed, Polly 

red peaches, murmuring to herself. 
‘Seven pounds fruit, four pounds sugar, 
vinegar—brought to oil.” 

Dr. Stuart was home for tea, 


rting 
the invalid as comfortable and that 


| mother would stay two weeks if not needed 


at home. 
“Oh,” a oe 8 ee 
going to get along beautifully 
On the third day Folly ov i Det 
peaches, hunted cinnamon the 


“we're 





elu 


ith a 
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porn shelves, and canned her fruit, sav- 

a dish for supper. As yet she had not 
taste od it. 

At supper that night Dr. Stuart ex- 
laimed, ‘“‘Where did those beautiful 
each pickles come from? Did Mrs. 
Pre ston send them?’’ 

No, sir,” said Polly, proudly, “your 
daughter made them.” 

Well, well,” smiled her father, helping 
himself generously. “It’s a proud day 
when I taste the fruits of my accom- 
plished daughter's hands.” With a bow 
toward her he tasted the first mouthful; 
then he sputtered, choked, his face grew 
red, but he swallowed it bravely. 

What’s the matter?’ cried Polly. 
What have I done to them?” 

Dr. Stuart tried to look grave, then 
burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Daughter, forgive me,” he said, “you 
have put in the wrong bark—something 


| use for coughs and colds and the bitter- 


est stuff in four counties.” 

‘To think,” said Polly, “I stayed home 
from a pienic at Ringing Rock to make 
those peaches. However, I’ll begin more 
tomorrow.” 

‘“Righto,” said Dr. Stuart. ‘“Never give 
up when you’re down!”’ 

Next morning more peaches were be- 
gun, and in three days were finished, 
with frequent tastings. 

Leaving the kettle to cool, Polly went 
out for a game of tennis with Dick, but 
what was her dismay when she came back 
to find Caesar had stolen her kettle and 
was sitting in the top of the apple tree, 
chattering to himself, and reaching in his 
free hand every moment for another bit 
fruit. 

“You wretch!” cried Polly. “All my 
nice fruit and work gone for the second 
time!”’ 

‘Never mind, daughter,’’ said her father 
who came in just then. ‘“‘We must learn to 
take defeat.” 

The third time all went well, the 
peaches were delicious, and just at supper- 
time Dr. Stuart drove in with mother. 

“Oh, have you really come home?” 
cried Polly. “It seems like weeks since 
you left!” 

Mother Stuart laughed. “Father tells 
me you have developed into a wonderful 
housekeeper. Pickled peac ‘hes for supper! 
Did you really make them?” 

Polly looked at he father and laughed 
before she answered, ‘‘Yes, | made them.’ 

Dr. Stuart supplemented, “Polly has 
learned more valuable lessons than that 
while you were away. She has learned 
concentration, self-control, unselfishness, 
and best of all, when she falls down to 
get up and try again.’—Margaret A. 
‘assitt. 


ARE YOUR DISHES SHINY? 


Are your dishes sometimes streaked 
vhen they come out of the dish drainer? 
Mine were before I found a new way of 
scalding them. 

When the boiling water is poured over 
he dishes, it is almost impossible to get 
the entire dish covered with water, 
especially if the drainer is a little crowded. 
The streaks left on the dishes are the 

places which the hot water did not touch 
as it was poured over the contents of the 
dish drainer. 

In order to overcome these unsi tly 

treaks I use another method iw Ss Zz 
the dishes. 

[ wash each dish in hot soapsuds, then 
dip it immediately into a pan of clear, 
hot water, being sure the entire dish is 
rinsed in this water, then stand it in the 
drainer. After all the dishes have been 
washed, rinsed and are in the drainer, I 
cover them with a clean cloth. 

{ use this method of dish washing all of 
the time and even with only two in our 
family, I save from twenty to twenty-five 
minutes each day. While this seems but a 
stinall saving, it amounts te ten hours each 
month or twelve ten-hour days each year. 
— Mrs. A. M. W. 
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Keep Their 
Young Eyes Young! 


ROTECT the eyesight of your loved ones. 

P The clear, keen vision of youth is priceless 

— nothing can replace it. Strong, healthy 

eyes are the means of letting sunshine, beauty 

and knowledge into your children’s lives. Then 
Save their Eyes! 


Give Them Better Light— 
Quick-Lite for the Study Hour 


Under the bright, yet soft and eye-restful 
radiance of this beautiful light, the children can 
pore over their lessons the whole evening through 
without the slightest chance of eyestrain. And 
the cost of a Quick-Lite is but a small fraction of 
doctor’s bills and buying glasses for ruined eyes. 


The Quick-Lite is “Just the Thing for the 
Study Hour.” The sight-saving light it gives is 
natural in quality—nearest like the daylight 
intended for human eyes. Nothing hard about 
it—no glare—no flicker. It is brilliant, powerful, 
steady and at the same time smooth, clear and 
pure-white. Safe, too—can’t be filled while lighted. 


Standard in price everywhere: $9.00 
for Style CQ-329, as shown below. 
More than 30,000 merchants sell Quick- 
Lites. If yours can’t supply you, write 
nearest factory branch, Dept. SF-55 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: W ichita, Kansas 
~ Branches: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 
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“Stepping Out” With Womanly Grace 


By MARILYN MADISON 


of feature? Yes. Smart, distinctive clothes? Yes, of 

course. But what are all of these without the grace of 
movement to carry them? For a graceful way of —— has 
about it a charm, a suggestion of confidence, a manner all full 
of loveliness that can make one forget a host of little handicaps 
to beauty. . : ; 

Proper walking has to be cultivated, studied, practiced quite 
as much as any other attribute to personal charm. If we do not 
brush our teeth thoroly and regularly, we cannot hope to keep 
them white and guard them from deeay. If we do not wash for 
cleanliness, we cannot hope to retain the wholesomeness of 
complexion that every woman should treasure. And so with 
walking. If we have no pride about it, we soon fall into a careless 
slumping gait that detracts from every other advantage in our 
personal appearance. ; 

Recently I have set a landmark for myself at the top of a hill 
on my way to my daily work. As 
soon as I reach this point, up gves 
my head, my shoulders straighien, 
and my lungs begin to take in deep 
breaths of the early morning ozone 
that makes the day all thru a joy to 
live. The landmark on the hill re- 
minds me of my resolve to practice 
walking correctly. Now I dnd my- 
self thinking of it before I come to 
it and straightening up in prepara- 
tion for the task I Rave set for my- 
self. Soon I hope I shall not need 
the landmark at all, but shall, as 
soon as I step out of the house, carry 
myself in a comely fashion. 

To e a business of walking; 
that is, to do it with systematic care 
until you don’t have to think about 
it to do it gracefully, is worthwhile 
a for there are those of us 
not endowed with natural grace who 
can cultivate it. 


[ KNOW a woman who is abun- 
dantly blessed with nal 
charm but who felt that ion step 
was too heavy and that it empha- 
sized the excess weight she was try- 
ing to conceal. So she set about 
to develop an easier, more ful 
carriage, and she has wonieehdlly 
succeeded. Her happy spirit, kindly 
eyes, and gracious manner blend so 
perfectly with her poise of body that 
to see her is exclaim, “‘What a 
wholly lovely person she is!” 

You will want to know her secret, 
I am sure. Here is the program she 
followed. I heartily recommend it mu 
to you: 

t your mirror be your guide. 
Watch yourself with as critical an 
eye as you are sometimes guilty of 
with your neighbors. 

Stand as tall as ible with: 

Heels 4 to 6 inches apart, unless 
you are the small type. One foot slightly forward. Head poised 
with dignity, not arrogance or affectedness. Hands in front of 
you. 

Stand still five minutes. Remember, no shifting or wiggling. 

During these five minutes spend the time in thinking 
beautiful thoughts. Resolve to write letters to your friends, to 
take a pan of biscuits to the sick neighbor’s family, to call Mrs. 
Jones and tell her how fine her flower bed looked when you 
passed the other day. Think how you will trim the lay dress 
for little Mary so that she will like to wear it. There are a 
million things to think about in five little minutes. 

I know you are saying right now, “Why, five minutes—that’s 
nothing. I can keep a perfect posture for a quarter of an hour.” 
But just try it. You will find that five minutes seem like fifteen 
the first time you make the test. 

Five minutes thus spent accomplishes a great deal. It 
reminds us of our ambition, of our determination to stand, walk, 
sit, and gesticulate gracefully. But this is not enough. Every 
time during the day that you catch yourself standing awkwardly 
or sitting slumpily, or carrying your hands unbecomingly, or 
walking heavily, straighten up, put your whole body to rights, 
and remember that you have an aim, definite and sincere, to 
hear someone say about you, “Isn’t she a truly lovely person? 
Such grace and carriage; truly charming!” 


W iti makes an attractive personal appearance? Beauty 


~f 


If the children are taught to be graceful now, thev can acquire 
@ manner that will be their pride in later years. £ wi = theme 


wing 





















Think of the city office worker the next time 
you walk down to the far pasture 





up to think about their step on the way to school. Tell them to 
hold their little bodies erect and to “breathe from their toes,’ 
which really means to breathe from their stomachs. Teach them 
to sing on the way to school—a marching a aoe That wil] 
set the pace for their little feet and lighten their bodies so that 
walking will be fun. Have music in the home, radio or phono- 
graph, and let the children dance. It will help the growing boys 
an pirls to be graceful and happy-spirited, and t of all it 
will help them to appreciate the songs of birds, the loveliness 
of flowers, the majesty of trees, the babble of streams, and the 
oompennes of country i 

What we office folk would give for a brisk walk in the country 
over blooming hills and along fragrant paths instead of the hard 
sidewalk or pavement! Think of this when you go out to feed 
the chickens in the morning, and feel the joy of the out-of-doors. 
Carry yourself like a princess all day long for you are the heiress 
of God’s great estate and you have the nght to be proud of your 

heritage and to express it with dignity 
and womanly end. 

In starting on a campaign for grace- 
ful carriage, be a little self-conscious 
for a while. Think of yourself enough 
to keep you aware of your bodily ex- 
pression. Then when you dress up for 
town, for visiting, for church, your 
poise will be more perfect and you will 
naturally wear your clothes with more 

real grace than if = thought- 

lessly droop your shoulders and 

your around as tho it 
were too heavy for you. 


GPEAKING of clothes. I 
ae some — men oe 
not long ago that you cou 
often see more real style in a 
small city than in a larger one 
because women in small yet 
, exclusive places give more 
attention to their clothing, dress with greater 
care, are in the majority better 
on the newin fashions than many in 
ig cities who go about the days as a 
matter of course, paying little to the 
creations of great 
rae 


designers and often 
missing the thrills 
that can come with 
a lovely new hat, 
coat, or 

The shops and 
magazines bring the 
new thi to one’s 
very door. A woman who deli in 
sewing can, with the aid of the marvelous 
patterns of today, make real “‘creations”’ 
that mae go as much style as Parisian 
models—all because she has used to 
advantage the information about her by 
reading, observing, and appiying her 
knowledge of clothes to herself as an in- 
dividual. She knows: 

That skirts are as short as possibly can 
be worn becomingly. ; 

That hats must fit the head, not sit on top or fall too far back 
from the face to give the becoming tilt. 

That shoes and hose must be as smart as purse and neckline 
trimming. : 

That petticoats are taboo; that one slip, never more than two, 
is the fashion. 

That corsets are no longer “stays,” but are worn to hold the 
stockings in place and to give an easy, controlled line to the 
body without in any way bandaging it. : . 

That waists are long, skirts full and flarey, necklines trimmea, 
and collars in the ascendancy. 3 

That ey a now worn more for style than sentiment. 

That to be beautifully dressed, one must not be overdressed. 
Simplicity is art’s first requisite and surely the rule applies to 
woman’s dress more than to anything else, for to be admired 
one must be seen as harmonious. If there are too many detrac- 
tions in unbecoming gay colors, trimmings, and accessories, and 
withal an awkward carrying them, a woman cannot ap- 
pear either artistic or charming. 

That clothes must be “friendly,” that is, they must be chosen 
with consideration for and respect to age, mood, inclination, 
and temperament. You know there are three outstanding 
periods in woman’s dress. The first is youth, which expresses 
vivaciousness. The second is the period from thirty to fifty, 
when smartness and charm are the greatest assets. The third is 
the period from fifty on,when dignity and (Continued on page 109 
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“OF course, any woman can 
be smart and stylish if she 
spends enough money on 
clothes.” 

How often have you heard 
that said? And why is it so 
many women still think of 
stylish dress as expensive 
dress? 

In your own practical mind 
you know that very often the 
costly dress is but little differ- 
ent in material and workman- 
ship from the dress at moder- 
ate price. 

It is mot costly silks and 
sewing that make the extra 
expense—it is style, the 
charm and good taste that 
add to any woman’s natural 
attractiveness. 

Supposing you could have 
that kind of style in every- 
thing you buy? Supposing 
you, too, could have in every 
dress, in every hat, in every 
coat, in everything you wear, 
the very best style—without 
the usual extra style cost? 

That is exactly the service 
the “National” offers you. 
That is exactly the opportun- 
ity the National Style Book 
will bring into your home. 

Thirty-seven years’ experi- 
ence as style specialists has 
given the “National” the 
knowledge and skill—and the 
power to give you the best in 
style without the extra style 
cost. 

The “National” now sells 
about $50,000,000 worth of 
merchandise every year! 
Think of what shopping with 
a $50,000,000 purse means! 

It means that every source 
of style ideas, that every door, 
is open to us. It means that 
the best styles of Paris and 
New York are offered to us. 
It means opportunity to see 
and to know and to choose 
the best. 

And it means more. It 
means low prices—very low 
prices. In many instances 
“National” prices are Jess 
than you would pay for 
material alone. 

Think of women’s coats 
from $5.00 to $65.00; dresses 
from $3.98 to $25.00; girls’ 
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277 West 24th Street 
New York City 











STYLE SPECIALISTS FOR 37 YEARS 
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3@ TYLE~charm and good taste ~style 
<= that makes every woman look her best! 


coats from $2.98 to $35.00; 
girls’ dresses from $1.00 to 
$7.98; women’s shoes from 
$2.19 to $4.98. 

And the National Style 
Book imterests the entire 
family. Men like to be dressed 
in good style and in the best 
taste too, so we have men’s 
suits from $14.98 to $27.50; 
overcoats from $10.00 to 
$27.95; boys’ suits from $3.95 
to $17.98; boys’ coats from 
$3.98 to $22.95. 

The National Style Book 
will set new standards of value 
for your home and bring you 
amazing savings on almost 
everything purchased for the 
family. 

Your every dealing with 
the “‘ National’? must be to 
your complete satisfaction: 
“Your money back if you 
want it,’”” has been the “Na- 
tional’s’’ unbroken guarantee 
for thirty-seven years. 

This new Fall and Winter 
Style Book is yours, free. It 
brings you your best oppor- 
tunity for stylish dress with- 
out paying extra “‘style cost,” 
the usual “‘style profits.” 

If you wish to dress well 
and save money, write for the 
National Style Book. One 
copy is free to you. If you 
live east of the Mississippi 
River, write to our New York 
house. If west of the Missis- 
sippi, our Kansas City house. 
Exactly the same Style Book, 
the same styles and the same 
low prices at both houses. 















NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. R-¥2. 


637 Hardesty Avenue P 
Kansas City, Mo. 



















If 


every hand were 
raised against him! 





Fire seems tohave more friends 
than enemies—more people 
whose carelessness lends him aid 
than whose carefulness hinders 
him. 


If only every hand were raised | 


against him! If only the careless 
would help forces that are fight- 
ing him! Then fire losses would 
decrease, and much of the pres- 


ent enormous waste of laborand | 


materials would be saved. 


The Hartford’s hand is con- | 


tinually raised against fire. Its 
insurance policies cover every 
risk the farmer takes. 

Its agents are the picked men 
of the insurance business, well 
qualified and anxious to give you 
the utmost in service. 














\ 
INSURE IN THE 
HARTFORD 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Hartford, Conn, 





Ox ?.1.co.’25 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 


prisoners! Grandma and I were beginning 
| to think it was time you were home and [| 





GRANDPA’S PRISONERS 


“You go first, Ruth,” directed Roy, 
“so I can catch you if you fall.” 

Ruth scrambled briskly up the ladder 
to the hayloft of grandpa’s barn. Roy} 
quickly followed. The newly mown hay 
was piled so high that it covered all the 
windows except one, high in the peak, 
thru which the sun shone in a golden mist 
of hay dust as they scrambled thru the 
hay, playing hide and seek from each 
|other, climbing onto the great beam and 
jumping down, down, down into the soft 
nest below them until they were tired 
and at last nestled down to rest. 

“Aren’t you glad we came here instead 
of going to the picnic?” asked Roy, as 
| they settled down comfortably. “Aren’t 
| you glad I thought of it?” 

The children had started for a little 
pine grove about a mile away where they 
often took their lunch and had a little 
picnic. Almost always they found other 
children there to play with as the pine 
| grove was a favorite playground, but to- 
day the open barn door called them, and 
they decided they would go up in the hay- 

mow instead. 

“T wonder,” said Ruth, “if any hens 

have stolen nests here. Let’s look.” 

| Away they crawled, searching for nests 
until they were tired, but not a single hen 
had been there. All at once, Roy gave a 
shout. 

| “Ruth, Ruth!” he cried, “come quick! 
See what I have found!”’ 

Ruth hurried over to the corner where | 
he stood, and there were five little kittens | 
in a hay nest, with Ruby, the house cat, 
purring to them as they crawled over her. 

It took a long time to look at the kit- 
tens, and to decide what their names | 
should be, and they were busy and happy | 
until all at once Ruth cried: 

“How dark it is!” 

No sunshine crept thru the small win- 
dow; shadows were everywhere in the 
loft. 

“We must go back,” said Roy. “It 
must be most supper time,’’ and he helped 
| Ruth down the ladder into the darkness. 
“‘Where is the door?” asked Ruth. 
“but it is shut 




















” 


| “Here,” answered, Roy, 
|and I can’t open it.’ 

He tugged and tugged, but the door 
remained shut. Grandpa, not knowing 
|they were there, had shut the barn for 
| the night and put the padlock on, and 
they were shut in. 

“They will hunt for us,” said R 
| bravely, “when it gets dark and we don't 
come back. Grandpa will go to the grove 
| and when he doesn’t find us he will hunt.” 
| “But he never will look here,” sobbed 
Ruth. “You know he doesn’t use the 
barn now for the cows, they stay in the 
other one. He never knew us to come 
here.” 
| Roy thought hard. He must take care 
lof Ruth, for he had begged her to come. 
| When he was thinking something soft 
rubbed against his leg and purred. 
| “Ruth,” he cried, “cheer up! Here is 
Ruby. She must have a hole where she 
goes in and out to her kittens. Let’s tie 
your handkerchief around her neck. 
Grandma will see it and know where to 
look for us.” 

Carefully he tied her handkerchief 
around Ruby’s neck, and they settled 
down to wait. | 

By and by they heard voices, and there | 
was grandpa with a lante rn. 

“Well, well, well!’ he said. 





“Two little 


was just starting out to look for you, when | 
Ruby came for her supper. 
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Use the Mellin’s 
Food Method of Milk 
Modification for your 
baby. It has raised 
thousands of healthy, 
robust babies and will 
bring health and hap- 
piness to your little one. 
"Naletourermintn 
Care and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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We knew she 6°0ds, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires. 
always keeps her kittens in the old barn | epte one Cracker oie. © N 


practically every form of insurance except life ,80 I knew what had happened. I had | Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago ' 





















Indispensable 


A Sosty ectine 3 he healing 
for cuts, scalds, burns, 
fees eee ee ed 

an for all common skin 

Vaseline” a ae — 

been indisp 

ape ey ye re 

tury. Keep a jar or a tube handy. 


int Sty the trade-mark “* Vase- 
* Jt is your protection. 


giameden MFG. COMPANY 
( Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York 


Vaseline 


























o capital or bond required. 


Permanent business. Big pay. 
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closed the barn for the night and had shut 
in two little visitors.” 

It was not so dark outside as it had 
seemed in the barn, just twilight, so the 
children understood why they had not 
been missed earlier. 

How hungry they were, and how good 
the supper of scrambled eggs, cream toast, 
-ocoa and baked apples tasted. 

After supper they went to the kitchen 
where Ruby was eating. “You are a 
dear,” said Ruth patting her. “If it had 
not been for you we would have had to 
stay a long time in the barn.”—Emma F. 
Bush. 





In this mad age when so many mar- 
riages are “made in haste and repented at 
leisure,” if young boys and girls could only 
recognize the difference between true love 
and mere infatuation how many heart- 
aches and what a great deal of disillusion- 
ment could be avoided. 

A well-known actress once defined love 
is ‘‘an itehy feeling around the heart you 
can’t scratech.’’ Whether or not this exactly 
expresses the feelings of one in love, we all 
know there is a wide difference between 
love and infatuation, and time alone will 
tell whether the feeling one has for another 


is true love or just infatuation 
When I was just a giddy girl in high 
school there were boys whom I admired 


very much. I would have felt honored 
indeed if they had paid me the slightest 
attention. I remember especially when I 
was a sophomore, there was a boy in the 
senior class who to me was a knight in the 
disguise of modern youth. If he had so 
much as given me a second thought I’m 
sure my joy would have been complete. 

He didn’t, however, and later, shortly 
after I had finished high school, I met this 
same young man formally. I couldn’t 
understand why I was not thrilled at 
meeting him. J didn’t even admire his 
looks any more. It had just been infatua- 
tion on my part—a sort of hero worship 
in other words, where the hero didn’t live 
up to the standard set for him. 

I feel quite sure that from fifteen to 
twenty years is a somewhat dangerous 
age for most girls. During this od of 
their life their ideals are constantly chang- 
ing and if they safely bridge these few 
years without foolishly being carried 
away by a false ideal, they in most cases 
are then capable of .recognizing true love 
and thrusting aside all else as sham and 
mere affectation. 


; Questions and Answers 
When shaking hands with anyone 
should you | them in the eyes? 


Should a girl write to more than one 
boy friend?—Miss Montana. 

_ Give the person with whom you shake 
hands a straightforward look, but do not 
stare at them in a way that will be em- 
barrassing. A girl may write to as many 

y friends as she is really interested in, 
but should never write to boys unless they 
are really good friends and worth the time 
necessary for letter writing. The letters 
should be friendly ones, impersonal and in 
no way love letters. 

Dear Madam: When a young man 
shakes hands with a lady he meets on 
the street should he tip his hat or remove 

Mg may he put it on again?—Mr. 

inn. 

He should tip his hat with his left hand, 

removing it if he stops for conversation. 
‘ls leaves his right hand free to shake 

hands. He may then transfer his hat to 

- nent hand, holding it until he leaves 
1€ lady, 


7 
i 
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Don’t Wait— 
Prevent Trouble! 








You are careful to 
protect milk from the 
attacks of bacteria. 
Are you just as care- 


ful of your teeth? 


— 


Good Teeth—Good Health—Good Times 


Colgate’s removes causes of tooth decay 


People who care how they look are concerned 
with their teeth. Not only are good teeth impor- 
tant to beauty; they are essential to health. 











Because good teeth and good health are so closely 
related, modern dentists are urging preventive 
dentistry. Its aim is to combat disease by prevent- 
ing tooth troubles. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream always has been in the forefront of this 
scientific move for better teeth and health. 


Colgate’s “washes” your teeth thoroughly clean — does 
not scratch or scourthem. Causes of tooth decay are safely 
and effectively removed by Colgate’s. 


The taste of Colgate’s is pleasant. This dental cream is 
made and advertised sensibly, and is sold at a sensible 
price—25c for a large size tube. 


COLGATE & CO.—Established 1806. 


CLEANS 


TEETH re RIGHT 
7 WAY 











Coucats & Co., Dept. 565 








581 Fifth Ave., New York City NAME 
Please send me, free, a trial cube of 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ADDRESS 


This offer good only in U. S. A. 
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FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. | rg Sy. 4 - 
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No. 2489—Becoming Frock. Cuts in sizes 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Sise 36 
requires 144 yards 54-inch material. 

eo. 2507—Attractive Circular-Skirt Frock. 
Cut in sizes 16 years and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material with \4-yard 27-inch contrasting. 
The slip pattern No. 2315 cuts in sizes 16 years and 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 2/4 yards 36-inch material. 





sketches will show how easily this may be made. 
No. 2508—Smart Style. Cut in sizes 16 years, 
and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch material with 
%-yard 32-inch contrasting. ~ frock would be 
“oe attractive in flannel for early autumn 


2500—Sports Cut in sizes 16 
years and 8,38 a a2 and 4 inches bust measure. 
ize 36 requires 2% yards 36-inch material with 


POT Ute, 
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this garment but any fine white goods would be 


appropriate 


No. 2513—U. 


sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 
1% yards 36-i 


No. 2490— 
8, 10, 12 and 
36-inch material 


an attractive school frock for the 


t for Girls. Cut in 


ndergarmen 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 


2490—Dress for Juniors. Cut in sizes 6, 


yards 
make 
In 


14 years. Sise 8 requires 134 
A dress of this style will 





ke 
No. 2504—Panty Frock. Cut in sises2,4,6and %-yard 24-inch contrasting. This style would be *4dition to being good looking it is easy to m: 
8 years. Size 4 requires 144 yards 27-inch plain appropriate for a house dress but could also be — 7 = al ~~ | aie. or perecale are 
material with 74-yard 40-inch checked material. used to make a good looking street dress. wells sty: 
No. 2494—Dainty Afternoon Frock. Cut in No. 1847—Dainty U arment. Cut in No. 2510—One-Piece Sports Dress. Cut in 
sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches sizes 16 years and 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1}¢ yards 54-inch ure. Sise 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch material. measure. Size 36 requires 34% yards 36-inch ma 
material with 144 yards contrasting. Thesmall Pongee would be a very good material to use for with %-yard 32-inch contrasting. 
i of and nine 
How to Order 7e,cte ar of Oe tee tome Oe, Our Pattern Book epee ee You ou jus 
suguber and leo wom Enciore if conne for atch cepatecs giance at the and see how the stylee are, made. yp 
iit er we Farming, more simple. With this book, gees a save money on your own and your 
Moin Soy en bat will not be ex- children’s clothes. We suggest when you send in your pattern order you 
’ ed. Do not t. w 9 fow days’ time for Gilling the order. cnaloce 10 couts extre fen" copy. 
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Specializing in Stylish Garments ~ 


We are presenting, with our compliments, our 
beautiful 30th Anniversary Style Catalog show- 
ing the new correct styles for Fall. Specializing 
as we do in style apparel exclusively, with our 
permanent buying headquarters in New York 
City, this immense mail order institution is 
nationally known as Style Headquarters 


Our latest catalog with its great variety of newest 


Big Savings and Values 


fashions, is the finest we have issued in all our 
history. The Women’s Wearing Apparel section 
is greatly enlarged and the section devoted to 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing offers styles and values 
which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. Be sure 
to get the very latest New York Styles by buying 
all your wearing apparel from SHAROOD'S. 
Dress in style and save money! 


for Our 307 Anniversary 


Every page of our 30th Anniversary 

Catalog offers savings that will surely 

astonish you. We are celebrating our 30 

years of growth and success by offering 

Special Values to our customers in every 
t. 


As you turn over the pages of this beau- 

tiful catalog, you will quickly see for your- 

self that the hundreds of special anniver- 

sary bargains which it contains offer 

enormous savings. This is your opportunity to 

buy reliable, guaranteed merchandise at on 
a 


uine money-saving prices from a depend 
well established merchandise institution. 


Style Hi 





SHAROOD CoO. 


rters 









shoe manufacturer who, 
are offering t 


founded this es 
values in our history. Every pair of SHAROOD 


- 
Sharoods Sho es 
Have a National Reputation . 

ChasK. Sharood, thegreat 7 

built a nation-wide reputa-| 

tion for SHAROOD Shoes. | 

Asa tribute Hy oudewe a op 
shoes is a genuine A nniversary Value. Immense 
variety of sturdy a? Shoes for 
Men, Women and Children ! The Shoe Sec- 
gen ot SHAROOD’S Big Catalog is yee s 
py for ye Bargains. Buy all 


— s SHAROOD'S — real savings 
on every pair !/ 





DEP'’T 122 


: 
. Name 


Same Day Service 

We ship most orders the very day re 
ceived. Our big reserve stocks insure 
immediate delivery. No delays. Our whole 
force of hundreds of trained workers is 
organized togive you the very best possible 
service. SHAROOD'S will save you time as well 
as money. 


We guarantee Quality, Satisfaction and 
Savings. lf any article ordered is not thor- 
oughly satisfactory we will promptly and 
faire refund “= La Sp —— incede 

Ro AF ana get out inst abate ofthe Spec nA oat 
versary Values offered in our Big Free Catalog. 


Send the Coupon or a Postcard Today for Free Catalog 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


¥ SHAROOD CO., Dept.122, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. § 
Please send SHAROOD'S 30th ANNIVERSARY 
' CATALOG, Free and postpaid, to 





e RF. D. Box No. 
sp ngs No. 
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THE “UPS AND DOWNS” PARTY 
The invitations read: “Will you come 
and share the ‘ups and downs’ of life 
with me on next Tuesday eve at eight 
o’clock?—Margaret Blank.” : 

Naturally we were curious as to just 
what kind of party this high school class 
party was to be, and it was with much 
anticipation that we knocked at our 
hostess’ door on the designated evening. 
| After Margaret greeted us at the door, 
we found it was up and down to get into 
the house, for we climbed up a small 
ladder, down on a box, from there to a 
smaller box and to the floor. In every 
doorway between two rooms were ob- 
stacles forcing us to go up and down be- 
fore entering. 

After all had arrived the hostess ex- 
plained that one of the ups and downs 
of life was always to keep your equilib- 
rium; to do this each guest must sit on 


y | a jug (laid on its side), put one foot on 


the toe of the other and thread a needle. 
Another up and down of life was al- 
ways to be prepared for a rainy day. 

Two contestants were each given an um- 

With AMAZING brella and a suit case containing a rain- 


coat, rain hat and rubbers. The rubbers 

had been borrowed from a man with un- 
usually large feet, making them difficult 
to keep on. At a given word they opened 
the suit cases, put on the articles, opened 

Now—right in your stove, you can have the 

convenience of automatic heat—any degree 

—by simply turning a valve. Cheaper, 

cleaner, drudgery saving. Soremarkable has 

been the success of this new invention that 


their umbrellas and raced to a given 
point and back, putting everything into 

Pat Schaefer guarantees to heat your home 

this new, easy way on thirty days’ trial—an 


the bag as they had found it. 
Another up and down of life is always 
you pay nothing if you do not get perfect 
heating or cooking satisfaction. 











to get a square deal. The hostess bade 
us all come into the dining room and be 
seated at the table. Much to our sur- 
prise the table was completely bare. 
Presently the hostess came in carrying 
| a tray with a glass of water for each one. 
In a moment she returned again with 
her tray, this time with a toothpick for 
each. The next time she served each 
one with a tiny salt cellar filled with 
candy beans. Much hilarity went with 
these refreshments. Before leaving the 
table each one was called upon to give 
what in his own life was the biggest up 
and down. These were especially good. 

After the mock refreshments, we were 
led to the room where we had laid our 
wraps, but on further thought the hostess 
decided she would break the custom of 
having us leave right after refreshments 
were served, so we might remain for 
more fun. 

Another up and down was always to 
remember places and faces as we should. 
The hostess chose captains who in turn 
chose sides as for an old-fashioned spell- 
ing bee, and the game was played in the 
same manner, the hostess asking the 
question from one side to the other; if 
one missed he was “out.” The questions 
were concerned with familiar scenes and 
altho they seemed very easy at first, 
they proved extremely hard to answer. 
Some of them were: 

Does the president of our school board 
wear glasses? 

What color eyes have I? (Altho we 
had all seen Margaret every day at 
school, this was a “Jonah” for a large 
number.) 

How many stories high is the post 
office building? 

On which side of the building is the 
fire escape in the Lyric? 

After this game we were again asked 
to come to the dining room, where we 
found a real lap supper. To get our 
silver we must climb a ladder and take 
ie from a basket up there. Our plates 


O you want to end forever 

the soot, ashes, dust and 

drudgery of dirty coal 
and wood—the worry of strikes 
and shortages, poor quality and 
high prices? Would you accept 
an opportunity to try out in 
your home on thirty days’ trial 
a wonderful newinvention which 
does all that—and gives you 
more dependable heat besides? 


Fits All Stoves 
Without Change 


Never has such an extraordinary 
offer been made! Why? Because at 
last, an oil burner has been per- 
fected which has revolutionized the 
industry, A small quantity of kero- 
sene (coal oil) will heat your home 
for hours—you get any degree of 
heat by simply turning a valve. 
And any stove, heater, or furnace 
can be equipped without drilling 
holes or any other change. In- 
stalled in a few minutes, then 
perfect heat to suit any day— 
mild or zero weather. 


Thirty Days’ Trial— | =*°%: 
Mail Coupon =| xisvisr shossd 


man made more 
than in one day 
Free Territory, Cash 
Bonus, and Free 
~ tase Offer. 
Producerssend name 
and address to Pat 
Scheefer, President 
Simply ask him for 
selling plan 











AGENTS 


Spare time workers, 
balf time workers 
fall time workers 
write ri for de- 
tails of this amazing 
More 


Pat Schaefer will send this mar- 
velous invention to you on thirty 
days’ trial. You do not have to 
pay a cent for it if it does not do 
everything he claims for it. Be 
ready for Winter. Save buying 
coal. Send the coupon at once to 


OLIVER OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Dept. L-260 7th and Market Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
OLIVER OLL BURNER CORPORATION 
Dept. L-260, 7th and Market Sts., St. Louis, Mo. | 


Please send me at once your booklet, fu'l details of 
your low price and free trialoffer. 1 am interested in | | 














burner fo 
# burner *°F [] Cook Stove [] Heater {] Furnace 


. County...... 


| 
SS 


were on the floor and the rolls were in a 
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basket suspended from the ceiling, whic! 
necessitated climbing another ladder. W, 
truly felt after we had gathered all our 
refreshments that it had been an up and 
down affair. 

After supper everyone reluctantly | 
on their wraps to leave and after having 
bidden the hostess good night, someo: 
started, and everyone joined, in singing 
the old ditty: 

Oh when you're up, you're up, 

And when you're down, you’re down, 

But when you're only half way up, 

- » De neither up ner down.—Mrs. W, 





“HOME GROWN” SANDWICHES 

Some time ago an oceasion for a picni: 
lunch arese rather hurriedly with no tin: 
to prepare anything that was not alreac\ 
at hand. I racked my brain for something 
to make sandwiches of and finally hit upon 
what has sinee become a favorite at ou: 
house. 

To one pint of canned pork (having as 
little fat as possible) add two eggs and 
about two slices of bread, crumbed. 
Season well with salt and pepper. Mix the 
whole thoroly with a fork and eook over 
a moderate fire long enough to cook the 
eggs and to get rid of any extra juice, stir- 
ring all the time. Let cool and spread 

enerously between thin slices of buttered 
yread. 

The bread crumbs help to stretch the 
quantity of meat and also to take up a 
large amount of juice and grease. If meat 
is very juicy or too fat more bread may 
be added. We think these are equal to 
chicken sandwiches and they are some- 
times mistaken for such. The above 
amount will make about three dozen 
sandwiches.—Mrs. G. B. C. 


USE GOVERNMENT BULLETINS 

I wonder how many readers of Success- 
ful Farming have in their homes more 
than one or two copies of the free bulletins 
published by our United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Until about two years 
ago we have never sent for any of them 
but now we have on hand something over 
fifty copies and find them a source of 
much interesting and valuable information 
on many subjects. 

Each year we receive from the represen- 
tative of our district a list of the bulletins 
on hand (one list to each person of voting 
age) and the privilege of checking and 
sending for a given number, sometimes 
as many as twenty to one person. I do not 
know that the plan is the same in all 
states but am certain that in some manner, 
in more or less limited quantities, they are 
available to all. 

To those who have never taken the 
trouble to send for their copies may | 
suggest thaf the next time you receive a 
list you look it over carefully. You are 
sure to find bulletins on one or more sub- 
jects in which you may be interested. 

A recent list that I counted contained 
more than six hundred different bulletins 
from which to choose. From baking to 
bed bugs from capons to cucumbers, 
from pic les to pruning, and from vetches 
to vinegar, the range of subjects covered 
is almost unlimited. 

Following is a group of those numbers 
which might be of value in almost any 
farm home, besides the scores of others 


relating to specific industriés and to one 
or oe. locality: 
No. 181—Pruning. 
No. 287—Poultry Management. 
No. 391—Use of Meat in the Home 
No. 493—English Sparrow as a Pest. 
No. 607—Farm Kitchen as a Work- 
shop. 
No. 609—Bird Heuses and How to 
Build Them. 
No. 630—Birds Useful to the Farmer. 
No. 712—Sehool Lunches. 
No. 734—Fly Traps and Their Opera- 


tion, 


















No. 897—Home Storage of Vegetables. 
No. 927—Farm Home Conveniences. 
No. 976—Cooling Milk and Cream. 
No. 1302—How to Get Rid of Rats. 
No. 1322—Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Control. 
No. 1426—Farm Plumbing. 
No. 1371—Vegetable Diseases and In- 


sects. 
No. 861—Removal of Stains from 
Clothing. 
This group, suitable for the average 
farm, might be extended almost indefinite- 
ly. but as it is, may be more or less sug- 
gestive to someone who has never taken 
time to look over the complete list offered. 
One never becomes so familiar with a 
subject but that he may learn more, and 
it is such a simple matter to place a check 
mark by the number of the desired copy 
and sign your name. No further communi- 
cation is necessary. Don’t pass up the 
opportunity to receive your share of this 
useful and valuable free information.— 
LY. & 


WHEN TRAVELING 


I have found children from two and a 
half years old to five quite interested in 
eut-out toys. Little paper chairs are 
easily cut out and will furnish a great deal 
of amusement on the train after the small 
tot has tired of the first novelty of travel- 
ing. Stars, little paper people, and many 
other interesting forms can be cut out by 
the clever mother. Paper dolls, already 
made and ready to dress, will be a source 
of amusement to little girls of five years 
old and older. In entertaining the travel- 
ing child the surprise element should 
feature largely. 
































NEW FALL FASHION BOOK 


Do you need a snappy sports frock for 
traveling or just everyday about-town 
v Or an attractive afternoon dress 
for the informal dinner or dance? Or 
s cute clothes for the kiddie for 

ol, or play or dress-up occasions? 

(hen you need our Fall and Winter 
Fashion Magazine. There are so many 

vles in it you'll like. And they’re so 

to make. To prove how very sim- 
they are, we have in many cases il- 
‘rated the few steps necessary to com- 
© the garments—picture dressmaking 
ns showing how a piece of mate- 
s transformed into a charming dress 
little effort. These lessons are just 
thing for the beginner. But they 
1ot only for the beginner. The ex- 
} need home dressmaker will find 
t 1 real help. 
nd for your copy of this book to- 

Enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin 

and address your order to Fashion 


ot tet ee OD 
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” . 
are victims 
The of a is immu- 
table. tal statistics prove 
that four out of every five over 


—and thousand: . 
~ ase marred by Pyorrhea. 


It takes healthy gums 
to keep healthy teeth 


Bleeding gums are Nature's first warning of Pyor- 
rhea. Then they in to recede, lose that rich, pink 














color. Disease- ing poisons collect in pus pock- 


ets and often drain through the entire system. Just a0 0 chip nosis 
If used in time and used consistently, Forhan's will | Enger the waterline, 













prevent Pyorrhea, or check its progress— something 
ordinary tooth pastes are powerless to do. It con- 
tains just the right proportion of Forhan’s Astrin- 
gent (as used by the dental profession in the treat- 
ment of Pyorrhea). It is safe, efficient and pleasant 
tasting. Even if you don’t care to discontinue your 
favorite dentifrice, at least start using Forhan’s 
once a day. 35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s 
in stock, send us his name and address 
and we will mail you a trial tube free 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, 196 Sixth Avenue, New York 


forhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 


ee eS pan 
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The World’s Largest Farm Paper 


Successful Farming is the Jargest farm magazine in the world. It con- 
tains more reading matter per issue than any other farm paper. The arti- 
cles and —_ are carefully selected and carefully written. Each issue 
is packed full of hundreds of practical and helpful suggestions for the farm 
and the fsrm home. S 

We receive thousands of letters from our subscribers telling us that 
Successful Farming is not only the largest farm paper but the t farm 
paper—the one they wouldn’t want to be without. 


Our New Goal—A Million Subscribers 


We want to see Successful Farming go into more homes. We feel sure that 
you, too, would like to see other folks enjoy its monthly visits. We are planning 
to push the circulation up to the million mark and we want you to help. As an 
old friend of Successful Farming, certainly you will be glad to to recommend it to 
your es and to send in their subscriptions. We will reward you liberally 
with cash commission of 40 percent, or will gladly send you a catalog so that you 


can select merchandise rewards. See subscription rates on page 105. 

A convenient order blank is enclosed with this copy of the paper. Use it to 
send in subscriptiona, It is our sincere hope that every one of our present sub- 
scribers will send at least one new subscription. 


Successful Farming, 
The Farmers’ Service Station 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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How to Make My 


Best Recipes for Extra Good Relishes 


September, 1925 


Favorite Pickles 


By JANET CATION THURSTON 


WONDER where the expression “caught in a pickle” 

originated. In my estimation, pickling time is the best 

time of the canning season, and worth being caught in. 
And those spicy smells that scent the whole neighborhood! 
Don’t they make you hungry for the time to come to open up the 
pickle jars? A dish of pickles dresses 
up an ordinary meal as nothing else 
does, and how much more palatable 
the boiled dinner is when served with 
an appetizing relish. 

To those who have a home garden, 
pickles are inexpensive, and even if 
materials must be bought, it is much 
less expensive to make pickles than to 
buy them. There is usually no diffi- 
culty with pickles not keeping. One 
should be sure that the vinegar is 
unadulterated and that the spices are 
fresh. The spices should always be 
put in a bag so they may be removed. 
I shall never forget the dismay of a 
young bride who did not know this. 
She told me that every time she 
served her otherwise lovely oil pickles 
she had to spend much time in re- 
moving the tenacious The 
old way of putting pickles down in a 
stone crock was satisfactory for some 
kinds, but in general I think it is as 
easy and wiser to seal them in glass 
jars. 

Corn and pepper relishes are deli- 
cious and have the advantage of being 
made quickly. 

Corn Relish 

18 ears of sweet corn 

1 cabbage 

3 green peppers 

4 large onions 

2% cupfuls of brown sugar 

1¢ cupful of salt 

L, pound of mustard 
Vinegar to cover (6 to 8 cupfuls) 

Cut corn from cob, chop all ingredients together, boil for 
fifteen minutes after boiling starts, and seal hot in sterilized 
jars. 


spices. 


Some of our very best 
jrom grandmother's old cook book 


Pepper Relish 
6 green peppers 7 small onions 1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
6 red peppers 14% pints of vinegar 2 cupfuls of sugar 
Grind peppers and onions and pour boiling water over them, 
Let stand fifteen minutes, then strain. Add sugar, salt and 
vinegar, boil twenty minutes and seal. 
Even more simple-than the above relishes is uncooked chili 
sauce. 
Uncooked Chili Sauce 
Seald one-half peck ripe tomatoes; remove skins and seeds 
and let drain. Then add 2 cupfuls of celery, 3 small onions 
chopped fine, 1 sweet pepper, 2 level tablespoonfuls of salt, 2 
ounces of white mustard seed, 1 cupful of granulated sugar, and 
1 pint of vinegar. Pack in jars and seal. 
The cucumber is the basis for the majority of pickles. 


Sliced Cucumber Pickles (not sweet) 


lozen larg cumbers, sliced 1 ounce of dry mustard 

1 quart of onions, sliced Lg pound of mustard seed 

3 sticks of horseradish 1 tablespoonful of celery seed 
red | ers, chopped 1 cupful of sugar 


2 quarts of vinegar 





mall hand fruit press is useful when “making up” tomatoes 

















Let cucumbers stand all night in salt water. 
together and boil until tender. 
Sliced Cucumber Sweet Pickles 
1 gallon of cucumbers 1 cupful of vinegar 
1 cupful of salt A few cloves 
1 cupful of sugar _ small pieces of stick cinnamo: 
Slice cucumbers, sprinkle with salt 
and let stand three hours. Pour boil. 
ing water over them, and drain. Add 
sugar and vinegar, bring to a boil and 
can. 


Drain, mix all 


Mustard Pickles 
1 gallon of cucumbers, measured after 
they are sliced and salted 
\% gallon of onions 
3 peppers 
16 gallon of vinegar 
2 pounds of sugar 
1 ounce of turmeric 
1 ounce of celery seed 
4 pound of dry mustard 
Let the cucumbers and onions 
stand overnight in salt. Mix the 
mustard, sugar and seasonings dry, 
add them to the hot vinegar—then 
add the cucumbers and onions. Let 
simmer until well done. Seal while 
they are hot. 
Mustard Pickle 
1 quart of green cucumbers 
1 quart of small white onions 
1 quart of green tomatoes 
4 green peppers 
1 bunch of celery 


Cut all the ingredients in small 
pieces and let stand in brine (1 cupful 
of salt to 1 gallon of water) 24 
hours. Seald in the brine and drain, 
add to the mustard sauce which is 
made as follows: 

6 tablespoonfuls of ground mustard 
1 cupful of flour 

1 tablespoonful of turmeric 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 quarts of vinegar 

Mix dry ingredients and rub to a 
smooth paste with a little vinegar. 
Cook the mixture until thick and smooth, stirring constantly. 
Add the pickle, mix well and can. 

The following recipe comes from one of the most famous 
restaurants in the country. The nice thing about them is that 
they may be prepared easily at any time of the year: 

Modified Diil Pickle 

Slice one-half dozen dill picklesin round slicesin bowl. Add! 
cupful of sugar and vinegar enough to cover, and 1 cupful of 
mustard seed. Heat vinegar to dissolve sugar, mix and let 
stand until flavor is right. 

Olive Oil Pickles 

Cut thirty cucumbers into thin slices, without paring them. 
Let stand in salt for three hours, drain and add one cupfu! of 
white onions sliced, one ounce of whole mustard seed, one ounce 
of celery seed and one cupful of olive oil., Pack into jars, cover 
with vinegar and seal. 

Next to the cucumber, the green tomato is the chief founda- 
tion in pickle making. 

Green Tomato Pickles ' 


1 heaping teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1 heaping teaspoonful of white mustard seed 
1 heaping teaspoonful of cloves 
(Continued on page 105 





ickle recipes come 


1 peck of green tomatoes 
1 gallon of cider vinegar 
5 pounds of brown sugar 
6 red peppers 


Cucumbers of uniform size make the best-looking jars of pickl: 
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Des Moines, . - 


October 
Successful 
Farming 


The October number of Successful 
ming promises to be unusually good. 
So I want to take this opportunity to tell 


ou as much as space will permit about | 
hree of the feature articles it will con- | 


Cooperation—Can it 
| Cure? 


i his subject is probably discussed 
than any other as a means of cur- 
the market situation for farm prod- 
ts. Some believe in it firmly while 
hers are just as strong against it. The 
October number contains a special arti- 
by Mr. William Johnson, which gives 
s observations after a careful study in 
re than thirty-eight states. In this 
itcle he gives reasons why many co- 
operative organizations have ‘cai.ci to 
make good and reasons why a lot of 
them have made good. It undoubtedly 
contains more authoritative information 
on cooperation than anything that has 
been written for a long time. 


Facts About Horse 
Prices 


In spite of all the optimistic prognos- 

cations that have been made during 
the past few years, the price for horses 
has steadily declined. But undoubtedly 
these prognosticators have based _ their 
decisions on their own personal desires 
rather than on facts. 

The future of the horse market is of 

tal importance to every farmer and 

ireful survey, based on actual facts, 
can be of great value to Successful 
Farming readers. 

In thé October number, Mr. Edwy. B. 
Reid prophesies that by 1930 prices for 
horses will be considerably higher. He 
is basing his opinion on a careful study 
of the available supply of horses and 
colts. The facts he will give you in this 
article are certainly surprising. By all 

eans, be sure to read this article. 


Managing A 160 Acre 
Farm 


The average farm in the North Cen- 
States represents an investment of 
roximately $30,000. This is a much 

ger investment than that of most re- 

il businesses. It is, therefore, of vital 
ortance that the farm receive as 
ch care in its management as does 
businesss. 

Of course, a lot of hard work is neces- 

ry, but hard work alone will not make 

profit on any farm no matter how 
good it may be. 

In the October number of Successful 
ming Mr. I. J. Mathews gives some 
resting reports of exceptional re- 

turns from well managed farms. This 
ticle will be of untold benefit to every 
who will read it carefully. 


Renew Your Subscrip- 
tion Now 


your subscription has expired or 
expire soon, 1 want to urge you to 
new now. The October number will 
ntain enough helpful information to 
tify the price for a full year’s sub- 
scription. You can’t afford to miss it. 
Please note the bargain rates quoted on 
s page. One dollar will bring you 
cessful Farming for 6 full years. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Iowa 
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. It easy to get other folks to give you their subscriptions. 











hank You For This 
Fine Cooperation 


Here on my desk are the subscription returns in one morning’s mail. 
These subscriptions are in response to the appeal we have been 


making to you to send in subscriptions to Successful Farming. Really, 
I can hardly find words to thank you who have been so kind to, your 
paper and ours. 


There are literally thousands of subscriptions in this pile of mail. 
If you and other Successful Farming readers keep this good work up 
Successful Farming will show a splendid increase during the coming 
year. I am sure you will keep it up, too, because I know that you 
are loyal to Suceessful Farming and that you would like to see its in- 
fluence extended to other farm families. 


Our present bargain rates, good for a limited time only, will make 
These rates 


are: 


6 Years For $1; 3 Years For 50c 


Your next door neighbor needs Successful Farming and will get the 
same amount of benefit from it that you get. I’m just sure that if you 
will tell him how much you value Successful Farming, what it means 
to you, and at the same time tell him about the above rates he will be 
more than glad to let you send in his order for him. 


Liberal Reward For Each Club 


We will reward you liberally either with merchandise rewards or 
cash commission figured at 40 percent, for every subscription you send 
us. If your own subscription should expire soon you can renew it and 
include it in the club also. 


If you wish you may send us two 6-year subscriptions at $1 each 
and we will renew your own subscription for 6 years without any fur- 
ther payment from you. And, if you send us six subscriptions totaling 
$3, or more, we will send a splendid nickel silver pointer pencil as an 
extra reward for your kindness. You will be entitled to keep cash 
commission of 40 percent on all these six subscriptions. 


Successful Farming promises to be even bigger and better during 
the coming year., Our editors are working overtime to fill it with prac- 
tical and helpful information for farmers and farm families. It is the 
largest monthly farm paper in the world and contains more reading 
matter than any other monthly farm paper. 


May we count on you to help us extend its influence to more folks 
in your community? Let’s put our subscription list up to the million 


mark. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
Des Moines, - - - - lowa 
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best from morning till 
night ... #se ARMAND 


Cold Cream Powder |rne ut 





Weexpars and Sundays, ‘*work- 
days"’ and holidays, at home and 
abroad, we all have the pleasantest 
times when we look our best. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder 
brings out the natural beauty of 
your complexion. It protects your 
skin, too, from wind and sun and 
dust. This original Cold Cream 
Powder has in it a tiny bit of cold 
cream that makes it stay on without 
the bother of frequent powdering. 
It is soft, fine and dense, with 2 
delicate fragrance that blends with 
any perfume. Always $1.00 a box. 

An amazing offer! The Armand 
Week-end Package! Only 25¢. The 
wonderful Cold Cream Tondo, 
three other kinds of Armand Powe 
der, the Armand Vanishing Cream 
and Cold Cream, Cold Cream Tal- 
cum, and Cold Cream Rouge! And 
also ‘The Creed of Beauty,” a 
little booklet that explains how to 
use them all. Address Armand, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Address in 
Canada, Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


dn-‘TDhe - PINK: & ‘WHITE - BOXES 


GUARANTEE 


No matter where purchased, if any 
Armand product does not entirely please 
you, you may take it back and your 
money will be returned. 








| FREE 


New 30 





lamps, hanging, lamps, lan terna. 


take orders, 











AGENT. 


2295 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohic 


Candle 

Power amp 
Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Introducing this wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination, 
Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 
Clean, odorless, economical. Burns 
06% air, 4% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with match. Twenty times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvement of age. Table 


Work all or spare time. You simply 
fe deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Commissions 
paid same day you take orders. No 
experience necessary. Get started at 
once. Big season now on. Write today 

ior catalog and special agents offer. 


on THF AKRON LAMP CO, 








For that throbbing 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the ternples 


with cooling, soothing 


‘Inentholalum 


MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 








LE PATH THRU 
PASTURE 
Continued from page 33 
| conscience Ann fell. 
hard canned stuff graced her table, and 
instead of the a brown tone so com- 
mon to preserved vegetables, especially 
'those put up in vinegar, these were as 
‘clear and true to color as if never canned 
or pickled. But there was no elation in her 
soul as she gave her work its final inspec- 
‘tion and listened to the plaudits of John, 


THE 








Never had such firm, | 


for not even to her own husband would she | 


disclose the secret of her perfidy. That was 
|to be locked within her innermost being, 
bones to rattle in her closet. 

In fear and trembling had she seen hon- 
est John carry the stuff in and turn it over 
to Mrs. Dutton at the Floral Hall on entry 
day. With nausea had she heard admira- 
tion expressed for her work. “You two 
have surely outdone yourselves this time!” 
Mrs. Dutton had exclaimed as she took 
charge of the offering. ‘““Mrs. Gaylord and 
you have certainly got canning down to a 
science; the judges will have to do some 
mighty fine fouine to decide this time.’”’ 

It did not ease her uneasy conscience to 
know that if she had not resorted to trick- 
ery Nell would have beaten her, hands 
down; for Nell’s stuff was as clear and free 
from discoloration as her own, and she 
knew that Nell had fallen upon a way 
|to do it honestly, for she also knew that 
trickery and unfairness were as far from 
honest Nell’s soul as black from white. 

The judges did have a time reaching a 
decision. in fact the only decision they 
were able to reach was that the contest was 
a tie; for it was humanly impossible to find 
a quality possessed by one competitor’s 
offering that was not y the 
other. While the decision saved the day 
for Ann it did not lessen the prick of con- 
science, for she had robbed Nell of the 
fruits of honest effort. Then, on top of the 
smarting conscience came the crushing 
blow: , a Wimple had confided to her 
that Nell had said she thought Ann’s stuff 
| had been put up in brine. This from her old 
chum and friend was worse than defeat. 

Her guilty conscience flared to her defense. 
She retorted that she did not need to resort 
| to such tactics to win preserving contests, 
if Nell did. Then she had a good cry. 
Which hasty statement was dutifully 
earried to Nell by the industrious 
Jane. 

Thus did it come about that the little 
path was abandoned to the loitering shee 
and leisurely cows. In vain did John ad- 
vise her that Jane’s reputation as a gossip 

| and busybody should be taken into ac- 
count before condemning Nell. Hedidnot 
know her secret. She stood condemned 
before herself. 

Golden September drifted into brown 
and russet October. The Winfield orchard 
groaned beneath its load of delicious and 
wealthies; the Gaylord vines were laden 
with concords and wordens but no offer- 
ings found their way along the little back 

| pasture path. Bleak November came, and 
hoary winter, with its hush of wild voices 








and mantle of white, but there were no| 


neighborly evenings with apples and pop-| 


corn around the hearths and wood fires 
at the ends of the path. Ann’s hope that 
Nell would relent and break the silence 
| faded into the certainty that she would 


| not. A hundred times Ann wished that her 


pride would let her go to Nell and ease her 
| soul by confession, and end the loneliness 


| that was hers. 


Winter had dragged its weary length to 


'an end and once more the marvel of 


spring was taking place. Ann aroused her- 
self fro 


m her retrospection and moved | puRDY's STUDIO, BOX 61-E, 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Every Boy 
should have 
Sugersolt 
$1-75 tq $1 1-00 














Amazing new invention does away 
with coal or wood. The new IN- 


EAT Without Coa! 










re time dix 
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Full or « 
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orders 
tional advertis ng. Ex 


V3 ence unnecessary, 


users in ty. 
quickly. Write for Free Book, - —— it ng tor free 
2 je Oil ."* Mention - S 
je Tl territory desired. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. 109.J, 119 So. 14th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better 
than gas or electricity, has been tested b 
the &. S. Government and 35 leading 
universities and found to be superior tv 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns withou' 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up; }s 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, T. M. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
lovality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 











money make $250 to $500 per month. 
CANDY. GUM 


SELL to STORE AND MINTS* 


aad r 


I will put you in business as my Direct 
JACTORY AGENT AND JOBBER, to take 
orders for my full line of candies, chocola J 
bars, mints aod chewing = Unlimited 

pportunities for hustlers. Oo experic 
needed. I furnish oreo. Bou - . 
and everybody” buys. ork spare time « 
fulltime, Write today for catalog. selling Pp a 
and FREE SAMPLES. Exclusive territory. ACT Qui ~ 
MILTON GORDON. 854 Jack St.. . 















FINISHING trial offer, one film devel 
oped and six prints and oneenlarge'.o¢ 
from best film, all for 25 cents si\vet- 

WELLS, MINN: 
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lately white and soft. 


briskly about the kitchen. The dishes out 
of the way, she slipped on an old hat and 
went outdoors; basket in hand. From the 
woods came the breath of growing things, 
mingled with the faint aroma of moist 
earth. A bed of tulips nodded their vari- 
eolored bells in the gentle breeze. Gladi- 
oli were poking their green spears thru the 
eoft mold. A mourning dove cooed softly 
te its mate, and a.meadow lark let fall a 
cascade of liquid notes. 

{nn breathed deeply of the spring 
breath as she made her way to the garden; 
she wanted to sing with nature, so she 
hummed a little tune. The asparagus bed 
presented a host of thick, luscious stalks, 
bud-tipped. Ann filled her basket with 
the largest, for canning time had begun, 

id as she cut them her thoughts wan- 
dered back to other springs, when she 

ised to take some of the succulent stems 
over to Nell, for no one had as early as- 
ragus as hers. And as Ann went back in 
mory her pride softened; perhaps be- 
ise it was May, and the land was puls- 

¢ with new life, or perhaps it was because 
the birds were singing. Ann straightened 
ny and gazed wistfully off across the fields 
where the gables and silo tops of Nell’s 
ce arose above the trees behind a low 
knoll like the turrets of a manor castle. It 

s such a little way, and yet she had not 
been able to go there, and how she did 
want to talk to Nell. The light of deter- 
mination kindled in her eyes. She picked 
ip the laden basket and made her way out 
of the garden, down thru the orchard to 
the little gate in the pasture fence. What 
a fairyland it was under the pink and white 
clouds of the apple trees, with their heav- 
enly breath! How like old times it was 
to open the little gate and swing off along 
the little path. A chipmunk chattered 
from an oaken stump. A group of aspens 
whispered together softly. 

As she proceeded Ann felt her resolution 
weaken. How could she? After all, pride 
can be a stern master. Ann’s pace ia. 
ened to a stroll; she wished she hadn’t 
come. She wanted to, but she was afraid 
she couldn’t. Ann was debating with her- 
self as to whether or not she should turn 
about and go back when suddenly, from 
around a patriarchal oak another figure 
came; they were upon each other before 
either was aware of it. 

‘‘Nell!’” exclaimed Ann breathlessly as 
she stepped back. 

“Were you coming over?” asked Nell 
softly, eagerly. Ann nodded slow assent. 
Her eyes were bent upon the ground. 

So was I,’”’ answered Nell half audibly. 
Then Ann looked up at Nell and asked 
vistfully: 

Did you say my preserves were put up 

brine, Nell?” 

No, Ann, I said they looked as good as 

they had been.” 

But, Nell, they were,” replied Ann 
ltingly. There was no look of out- 
ged honesty upon Nell’s face. Instead, 

glanced away uncertainly and when 

looked back the corners of her mouth 
twitching quizically. 

So were mine, Ann. I was afraid you’d 

t me. I lost my grip.” 

We are a couple of fools, Nell.” 

“Yes, Ann.” 


” 


KEEPING THE HANDS WHITE 


Hands that are stained and soiled- 
ng from housework can quickly be 
ned by dipping them in water, then 

bing them, especially around the 

tips and nelle with a little pow- 

red borax or cooking soda. Wash off in 
soapy water, using a nail brush 

1 soap under the nails, and rinse in 

r water. Repeat the process if neces- 
This treatment takes but a minute, 

nd will leave the hands looking immacu- 
After this only a 
ck rub with the buffer and manicure 
wder is needed to make the nails lovely 
look at — Miss Z,.M. 
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It’s there! 
never mistake it. 


What a marvelous breakfast they make. 


cream and your favorite fruit. 


wonderful Kellogg breakfasts. 


Just fill the 
Sold 


Serve Kellogg’s tomorrow. 
with crunchy, richly toasted flakes. 
grocers. Served at all restaurants. 





Kellogg’s Corn 
toast y-crisp. 


Make this comparison! 


Taste that wonderful flavor found 
only in Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Compare it with any ready-to-eat 
cereal. You'll know why millions 
demand Kellogg’s. 








PLAY SAFE! USE THIS SERVICE 


INSURE NOW 


As a regular reader of Successful Farming you and members of your family can 
have at very low cost, the protection afforded by Successful Farming’s Special 
$7,500.00 Travel and Pedestrian Accident Policy. The yearly cost of this Sub- 
Fill out the application 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


scribers’ and Readers’ Insurance Service is only $1. 
below and mail to us with your remittance of $1. 


You could 
Blindfolded, 


you can tell Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes by the supreme flavor. 


Kellogg’s 
starts the day right—a wondrous dish with milk or 
Tons and tons of 
orchard products and more than 2,000,000 quarts 
of milk or cream are consumed every day on those 


Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
* Kellogg’s exclusive 

inner-sealed waxtite 
wrapper keepe 













bowls 


at all 
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APPLICATION 


Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, Iowa 
M. A. Hunnicutt, Registrar: 


I hereby apply for the $7,500.00 Accident Policy issued by the Continental Life Insurance 
I enclose yearly fee of $1 
and certify that I am past 15 years of age, under 70 —_ of age, not deaf or blind, nor crip- 


Company exclusively to regular readers of Successful Farming. 


pled to the extent that I cannot travel safely in public places. I certify further 
regular reader of Successful Farming. 


Se ee 


Post Office. aie 0 ee eee 8 


(Mail this A plication with $1 Money Order, Draft, or Check to 
Successful Farming, Insurance Service Dept., Des Moines, lowa) 





that Tama 


8. F. 9-25 
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/HOW TO MAKE MY FAVORITE 
PICKLES 
Continued from page 104 


Slice the tomatoes one-half inch thick 
at night and cover with a thick layer of 
salt. In the morning, pour cold water over 
them and drain thru a colander. Cook 
for five minutes in a quart of boiling 
} water and 1 cupful of vinegar and drain. 
| Add sugar and spices (in a bag) to the ase 
vinegar. When boiling, add tomatoes and RUSSIA CEM 


- e mag em : _SoucesTER. mA 
peppers. Boil 15 minutes and seal in the | Sr , 
They Will Give usual way. REAL LONDON PARIS.SER 














W. Chopped Pickles 
You More ear fede, ape bam WHEN you mend an article of useful 
. 6 small red peppers _ household value, if you want to be 
Goodyear Wingfoot Half ¢4 pound {a sure of making a permanent repair, 
Soles will wear and wear 1 heaping tablespoonful of whole cloves use LePage’ 8 lue. The quantity of 
1 heaping tablespoonful of whole allspice glue you — - 80 little, and the cost 
and wear. They are . a ee of whole mace so small, risk using anything 
: 1eaping tablespoonful of stick cinnamon — A | 
tough flexible, yet firm 2 tablespoonfuls of white mustard seed but the ‘best s in anything else, 
’ 1 tablespoonful of celery seed | the best is cheapest in the end, 
and water proof. Made } pone b Siew our | LePage’ s insures permanent repairs, 
for men who are hard on | Slice tomatoes at night, cover with | sist on LePage’s. 
soles. Good as Wingfoot jsalt. In the morning, drain and wash. 
Good Grind in a food grinder the tomatoes Ee V.Ye Ee” = 
Heels and Goodyear | peppers, horseradish and cabbage. Add 
Tires. Get them from | Sugar, vinegar and spices to the chopped 
ingredients and boil slowly for four hours. | G LU E 


r irman. 
— shoe “ore Delmonico Pickles 


. | 46 peck of green tomatoes, peeled and sliced 
For Men, Women and Children thin 


| 44 peck of onions, sliced fine 
Sprinkle with 2 cupfuls of salt. Let 


| stand 12 hours. Add 6 large green cucum- | 
Goo bers and 6 stalks of celery cut in dice. | 


Cover and let stand 12 hours. Then drain 


and let stand in fresh water 12 hours. 
WINGFOOT Drain, and add 


1 gallon of vinegar 


3 pounds of brown sugar 
HALF SOLES 44 pound of mustard seed 

1 ounce of celery seed 
A few cloves and a little powdered cinna- 
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mon (in bag). 





Boil 15 minutes a and seal in jars. 





Easy to Play § 


Easy to Pay 













G0 UIDSE— trom a || Keer. Nex ties ttre Bie 
Bazscige, te arm (ites Note Box. || 2: eeaies cate 


True-Tone Only$1.00down. Seize thisopportunity. 


| Whip cream in a small lard or molasses Write for Book 
Saxophone yail and avoid spattering. Cream which | | Get our New Edison catalog. Yourname and 


BENNIE KRUEGER 
Director Bennie 
Krueger and His 
Ore’ 


hestra. Bruns- : ‘ avy address on cardor letter ioenoush. Find 
Records. Rasiest of all instraments te | has , a A camry 3 go . - oye o cunet ——— offer—while this offer lasts. 
rent Pcefiter lessons | can be whipped by adding a little milk to || ™ "x. BABSON, 
cont tree give 700 © ast quick | the thick cream. 19th St. and Marshall Blvd., Dept, 25-16, Chicago, lll. 














you can be playing popaiar | | Linoleum is far preferable to oilcloth for 
tunes, You can ta 


placeinabandororchestra | the top of the worktable and for use on the al 
| ninety days, if you so desire. wash bench. 













home entertainments, | An oilcloth luncheon set is very con- . s 
64 ha siyse setae | v agen the mae et ae + oes This Piano 
_ sey eh Ae, Book shore | plate =p gs Gnnting the tablecloth, Pattern meet 
enntate oa gives Gre mage Sar’ See ioc fa eet akedataet oe s Brambach Baby By Grand 
—— totrament in ch Yoe | Discarded inner tubes from small tires ae ove, Ge 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


tinea corner of e Evins 
make excellent rubber bands where a It shows shows how 


easily 





7 BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA — in- 
—— a aati aera geared (Seah cae” Seco 
. % ° rc 
the tube the width desired. FREE. 









High School Course 
in 2 Years You can _ complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside two yeane. Meets a!! requirements for en- 
trance to col and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six ot! othe. wactionl courses are described in our 
Free Bul 3 for it ODAY. 


* AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept, f-c20 Urexel Av. & 55th St, ©A.S.1923 OMICAGO 


Talking “baby talk” to children is a . 
dangerous practice. Sometimes they never 618 W. 51st St., New York City 
outgrow the effect, but always talk with a 


=a 
lisp or improper accent in certain words 


It is so easy to spoil a child, but ex- $40.00 Suits for only $23. 50 


|tremely unfair to the child. A spoiled | Make big money taking orders from friends snd 
| child lacks self-reliance. neighbors. $3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare time. 
| $75.00 to $125.00 a week for full time. We supply 

In handling the stubborn child, an open | handsome Swatch Outfit, large size samples and 
|conflict should always be avoided when | all latest styles in elegant leather case. Positively 








BRAMBACH PIANO CO. | 























for 
Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets. | possible. Gnest culls ever. Curnies eanemam, | Sone 
& patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. <Ou rane 
MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. 


yours at once and get started making big money 
Too critical an attitude on the part of fight away. Address Dept. 194. 


parents encourages laziness in the children | James Oliver, Inc., 848 West Adams Street, Chicage 
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and too indifferent an attitude encourages 
shiftlessness. 

The extra bright little tot who shows a 
tendency to be a “book worm” should 
not be encouraged in mental pursuits so 
much as in physical exercises, stunts, and 
the like. 

lodine will eat a cork from the bottle. 
If one forgets to place tinfoil over the 
cork before the damage is done, a tem- 
porary cork not so easily attac ‘ked by the 
jodine can be made by rolling up a piece of 
waxed paper to the right size. 

Don’t throw away the milk strainer 
because the fine meshes become gummed 
and clogged. Rub thoroly with salt and 
wash as usual, and presto! it is good as 
new. 

If one lives a distance from the rural 
route and has to send the letters to be 
mailed by the children on the way to 
school, a large tough envelope in which 
the le tters may be carried will insure their 
reaching the mail box clean and safe. The 
envelope can then be used to bring back 
the mail from the box in the evening. 

{ sure enough “stocking cap’’ for the 
small tot to wear between seasons when it 
it hardly warm enough for a hat and most 
too warm for his regular knitted cap, 
ean be quickly made from the top of one 
of mother’s stockings, cut off and gathered 
tightly where cut. A pretty yarn tassel 
or large fancy button will please the wee 
one.—Mrs. H. H. P. 


“STEPPING OUT”’ WITH WOMANLY 
GRACE 
Continued from page 96 
comfort are most in evidence. In all cases, 
a woman should dress in the spirit of 
youth, that is, as tho youth were just 
around the corner, but also as tho she has 

















Let the children frolic to the music of phon- 
ograph, radio or piano, It makes 
for graceful carriage 


so definite a hold on charm and becoming- 
ness that the expression of youth in its 
true meaning is no longer essential to her 
lov e line ‘ss. 

_The artist’s eonception of woman is one 
or true 


beauty of form. Novelists and 
pla ywrights portray her charm in lovely 
pictures of graceful feminity. If every 
woman would remember that “all the 


world’s a stage, the men and women 
merely players,” what truly lovely expres- 
sions of womanhood we would see all about 


Prince Bibesco, Roumanian minister to 
W ‘shington, recently made this state- 
ment: “Some countries have beautiful 

nen and some have brilliant women, 
t has been left to America to produce 
nen both beautiful and brilliant.” 

And , after all, what’s it all for? The 
I mean, in dressing up, in walking 
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5 American homes waste $45,000,- 

000 yearly in unburned gases that 

ros escape through chimneys because 
= only 50% of the air required for 
—- proper combustion can be ad- 


\t 


mitted through ¢ the furnace grates. 
The other 50% should be sup- 
plied above the fuel bed. 


Caloric Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces 

are equipped with a built-in smoke con- 
= sumer, providing the necessary blast 
of super-heated air over the fuel bed 
that burns these valuable gases, in- 
creases heat and reduces smoke waste. 
Worth $30 extra, but no additional 
charge is made for it. 


F 


Caloric Furnaces have fewest seams 
and joints due to the use of one-piece 
a -™ radiators and firepots and other superi- 
orities. This improved construction in- 
sures gas and dust tight heating sys- 
tems. See them at the nearest Caloric 
Agency. Over 175,000 satisfied users. 


THE MONITOR FURNACE co. 
200 Woodrow Seest aes Ohio 
































its Lanber & Marware Co Send For 
Grani ware Co., 
ont Be that Be. FREE BOOK 








San Lake City, Utah. 
The C. &. Parker & Sen Elec. Co., 
20-24 Wazee St., 

—- Colorado. 
Price-Teltz Company, 
oen'te de my ~~ 























catonie PIPE CALORIC PIPELESS 








correctly, in ‘buying and wearing new 
? So that we can make a truly 
lovely picture such as not only princes | 
of other lands may admire, but our | 
nds, our families, and ourselves count 
S thing of beauty” and “a joy for 


clothes? 
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! Shade Rollers and Shade Fabrics Wt 
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Take advantage of the time and money-saving con- 
veniences offered thru our advertising columns. You 
are safe in responding to advertisements in Successful 
|Farming because we guarantee them. 
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“Starts att dard” : 
Send for This Catidintee 


Of course, you want a good bathroom in 
your home! And to help make the right choice 
of plumbing fixtures, you should have the new 
catalogue, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home. It is free, and a copy will be sent 
you immediately on request. 


























| Full of illustrations of new and conserva- 
| tive designs; you need it whether you are 
building or remodeling. 


A good bathroom, properly equipped, 
is an aid to the comfort and health of all 
the members of the family. Give your 
children the benefit of its advantages. 





Pittsburgh 


Get the catalogue— “Staadart” a 
Fixtures yh es oe 
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THE FRUITS OF ONE IDEA 

My plant rack in the wrought iron so 
very much in demand just now is an in- 
cessant pleasure, a pleasing substitute for 
a genuine wrought 
iron rack of present- 
day lines and present 
day prices. 

The picture does 
not do half justice to 
its radiant appear- 
ance. You see my 
plant rack is only an 
old swinging reflec- 
tor-type of kitchen 
lamp minus the lamp. 

it so nicely holds 
my pot of trailing 
green and _ white 
vincathat itself 
catches all the lights 
and shadows so soft- 
ly, so cheeringly. It 
is very accommodat- 
ing since it will hold 
other plants—I have 
tried several—but I 
like the vinca best of 
all. The reflector is 
removable, of course, 
but I have kept it. It 
seems to. catch and 
radiate every atom of 
light, strikingly so on 
dark days, throwing the vinca into a de- 
lightful charming relief. The reflector 
looks very dark in the picture but please 
imagine it as a shining silver instead. 

I like to think my attractive wrought 
iron plant rack having real antique brass 
finish is doubly distinctive; since it smacks 
of nights when it held a lamp that shone 
upon a mother stirring mush over a pro- 
saic friendly cook stove or upon the family 
gathered round the supper table.—G. S. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP IN THE 
FARM HOME 

Today when every member of the 
family is either a voter or a potential 
voter there is great need that the parents 
institute some kind of a system whereb 
each member of the family is made famil- 
iar with the leading questions of the day. 
And it is the gravest kind of a mistake to 
think that because one is not an authority 
on politics, on finance, on imternational 
law, or even on matters rerning local 
affairs that are handled by the public, 
there is no one in the home able to take the 
lead in matters of this kind. 

I have known homes where systematic 
study of these things on the very sim- 
plest of scales led to much enlightenment 
and did practical good in the community. 
The teacher of one of the grades in a con- 
solidated school was surprised at the 
knowledge in current events of one of her 
pupils. This boy was always ready with 
some information that he did not get in 
the text of his lesson. He surprised the 
children often by telling of some event 
of late happening that was illustrative of 
the point the lesson was making. The 
teacher interviewed the mother and in- 
quired into his reading habits. 

“Well,” explained this mother, “it is 
because of what Lcall our supervised table 
talk. Jim isn’t much more of a reader 
than many boys in your room, I suspect. 
But he hears things talked over and just 
naturally he absorbs some of the infor- 
mation. When I realized I was the mother 
of boys and girls who would soon be help- 
ing to make the laws of the country, I 
vondered how I could best bring them at 
least a small amount of knowledge of these 
things that they would have to vote on. 
I knew that in as busy a household as we 
were there was little time for devoting to 

real study of politics. And besides, I 

new that as soon as I designated any- 
thing as more study I would find little 
ponse from any member of the family. 

“Then it was I decided fhat our table 
talk should be changed. We would not 
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let our conversation be just reproofs for 
poor manners, or vapid remarks about 
our neighbors or directions for the rest of 
theday. I planned that it would be worth- 
while talk—talk that would not only be 
interesting but information enough so that 
it would benefit us all. 

“T had to be wise in planning it or even 
the tired, busy man of the house would be 
impatient with my plan. I was not in the 
least dismayed by the fact that no one of 
us could have intelligently discussed any 
question of the day. I just decided that 
with all the over-the-fence talk I had 
heard my husband join in about these 
awful taxes and about those dumb-head 
supervisors that some of us had our opin- 
ions anyway. We could at least air the 
family’s ideas on mattefs that were near 
enough for us to know something about. 
So I began to plan a way to have some one 
question under discussion at every dinner. 
My husband rather laughed at the idea at 
first but when I suggested that our three 
children soon could vote and that would 
make five against high taxes, he sort of 
got interested. 

“T remember the first table talk we had 
that was deliberately planned was about 
the consolidated school in our district. 
There was some question as to the dis- 
trict being able to continue it in the same 
way we had been doing. You can imagine 
my surprise when I found not one of our 
children at that time knew how a consoli- 
dated school was financed. By their talk 
during our table talks on that particular 
subject you might have thought that they 
believed that school just was put there by 
some unknown hand and kept financed 
in as easy a manner. Because the school 
meant something to them it was a con- 
crete enough thing for them to be really 
interested in and we found it difficult to 
pass from school questions on to some 
other subject. 

“But we had no difficulty whatever to 
find other interesting subjects. When a 
local election came along we told exactly 
how we had voted, not for whom, I do not 
mean, but how we had gone into a booth 
alone and how we indicated the man we 
wished to have in office. Later, when a 
voting machine was demonstrated in the 
school, our. children were just enough 
familiar with the process to take a keen 
interest. 

“T read carefully any article that I saw 
in my farm papers relating to current 
events. I studied editorials in the news- 

apers, I questioned any peoplewith whom 
came in contact about their opinions of 
local conditions and it was remarkable 
that as busy a woman as I was | could 








Another good citizen—George Jones of 
Wingo, Kentucky 


crowd in some work each day along this 
line. 

“No doubt a real student of affairs 
would have been amused to the point of 
hysteria at some of our discussions. Some 
of them were narrow, provincial and even 
erroneous but we learned daily and we 
were not afraid to change our minds. We 
even voted differently on some questions. 
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But today our table talk is instructive and 
we do not waste those precious minutes 
just in aimless talk that got us nowhere 
put we make them just the Teataoher point 
for better reading, clearer thinking and 
more intelligent voting.”’-—M. C. R. 


WORK FOR RAINY DAYS 


Since learning to make and use “‘plas- 
terine,”’ as we call it, I have never dreaded 
a rainy or stormy day, when the children 
must play in the house. 

“Plasterine”’ is a homemade modelling 
substance, and I regard it as worth its 
weight in gold for its entertaining quali- 
ties, to say nothing of its educational 
value. 

This is how I make it: Mix one cupful 











This is June Anne Jordan of Hydro, 
Oklahoma, who likes the pictures in 
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of salt with one-half cupful of flour (corn- 
starch makes a prettier and smoother 
product, but is not so economical), 
moisten with water, making a thin dough, 
and then put over the fire and bring to a 
boil; it will stiffen at once into a stiff ball. 
When ‘this is cool enough, work until 
smooth, and form into a roll. Cut this in 
two parts, and keep one part for white 
since you will need twice as much white 
as any other color; divide the other part 
into five parts, and color red, blue, green, 
yellow and brown. I use cake colorings 
and common bluing, but you can make 
colorings with bits of colored crepe papers; 
for brown use cocoa. 

Keep the plasterine covered so it will 
not dry out. Give each child a portion 
and set him to work. Let one be a baker, 
and make piesy cakes, cookies and dough- 
ose and set them in sight as bakers do to 
sell. 

Another may have a fruit stand, and 
make his own apples, peaches, oranges, 
cherries, berries, and bananas. 

Still another may have a candy shop. 
He can make very realistic stick candies 
chocolates and gum drops. 

Another may have a pottery, and sell 
vases, bowls, cups, fancy baskets, etce, all 
made of the dou All sizes and shapes 
of bottles can be covered with a thin 
layer, which will stick to them like glue. 
T oe comes the decoration—little roses, 
daisies, leaves, butterflies, all made of 
tiny bits of colored dough, fashioned into 
petals, leaves, buds, etc., pressed on the 
vases and bowls, and make really beautiful 
little ornaments. They harden and keep 
indefinitely. 

It is kept for bad days only, but some- 
times it 1s promised for very good be- 
haviour on a good day. For convalescence 
it is also a treasure. Children love creative 
work and seldom tire of it, so you can 
readily see the value of our “plasterine.”— 
Mrs. F. A. R. 
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Pants ond 
Sweater 


Both ‘tor 2a 
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= ay for them. We have paid the delivery charges. 
ear both articles and if don’t find them all you 
expected, return them and we will cheerfally refund 
your money at once. Order No. 48. 


Walter Field Co., Dept. 1452, Chicago 


SELLS DRESS GOODS 
AT 66 GENTS A YARD): 


Textile Products Co. Now Sending 
Five Yard Remnants of Serges 
Tricotines and Suitings 
Direct to the User. 














Kansas City, Mo.—Women who make 
their own clothes and appreciate real 
bargains in quality dress material will 
marvel at the values made possible for 
them today by the announcement of the 
Textile Products Co. of this city who will 
sell all of their 4 and 5-yard remnants at 
only 66c a yard. 

The decision of this well known con- 
cern to sell remnants direct to the user 
offers an unusual opportunity to secure 
new fall colors in Serges, Tricotines and 
suitings at a big saving. Every reader 
interested should write to Remnant 
Division F120, Textile Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., for free details of 
this remarkable offer. 
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NEW KIND OF SHOES 
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details and amazing offer of FREE shoes. 

STYLE. ARCH SHOE CO., Dept. ses9 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ONLY $9.90 and up. Weave 

Colonial Rugs, quaint rag carpet, 

silk-and-wool scarfs, for pleasure 


LOOMS and profit yg: tr 


UNION LOOM WORKS, 274 Factory St., BOONVALE, N. 
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BUYING SHOES AND STOCKINGS 


With the approach of school days, shoes 
and stockings usually need replacing. 

Seldom is there any economy in buying 
a cheap quality of either, for the ee 
development and support of the foot, and 
neat looks as long as they last, good shoes 
surely return the extra cost. By this I do 
not mean simply paying a big price, but 
getting quality, too. In buying for nine, 
with each pair I gained knowledge, some- 
times expensive, too. 

Beginning with the toddler: don’t get 
a stiff, heavy little shoe, just one with a 
firm but pliable sole on a foot-form last, 
and a soft leather which will remain so in 
spite of repeated dampenings. 

For the next in size, if they are boys, a 
serviceable oxford in soft calf with compo- 
sition sole wears fine and stays soft with 
all the muddy soakings. There is also a 
heavier, grained one, much cheaper, which 
wears like iron but gets rather stiff and 
uncomfortable after each wetting. Often 
the toes turn up causing the youngster to 
complain. A little dressier one of the same 
for Sunday will give good service later 
for every day. In Es all should be bought 
partly with this in mind, not style alone. 
Combination elk and patent are good for 
the little fellow’s best and go well with any 
color suit. 

For wear and ease of care (which is a 
big item in a large family) patent leather 
has no equal if you buy right. There are 
a few grades of heavy patent leather that 
do not crack and wear splendidly; but I 
prefer the softer quality. 


For the girls, a broad orthopedic last | 


with a strong sole and strap are best; too 
many straps break easily and do not give 
proper support to the foot. 

Those from thirteen on usually require 

“growing girl's last,”” which provides for 
the changing of the foot combined with 
style too. For yourself, with endless days 
select what gives you the most comfort. I 
have always been under the impression 
that a heavy shoe was necessary to work 
in, but with the wearing out of my Sun- 
day patent leathers I discov ond a slipper 
that would stay with me all day. No 
blistered soles, which I have with heavy 
ones, and since they are soft, little pressure 
on corns or bunions. I select patent-kid, 
always in a sensible style and medium 
heel, and feel well shod wherever I am. 
They have a thin sole but wear well; are 
easy on the feet, and feel good as long as 
they last. Of course the farmer’s wife needs 
a pair of oxfords for outdoor work, and 
having two pairs, it is a rest to the feet to 
change. 

Proper selection of stockings and socks 
assures less darning. 

White for the baby and some shade of 
tan for the next ones insures their lookin 
well with all different colors at a sm 
outlay. For best, both for little ones and 
the girls, mercerized will keep the color, 
fit better and cost little more. It is‘ en- 
tirely unnecessary for the girls to have 
silk. Time enough for that in their teens. 

Boys’ socks in plain color, heavy rib 


are easily cared for and substantial. The 
guaranteed stockings in sets of three 
pairs save darning for school. A few 


pairs of higher priced ones for yourself are 
sure to be aleare ready and better 
looking than a number of pairs of cheap 
oues.—Mrs. L. M. 8. 


After baking or cooking a meal, a stove 
does not rust if the oven door is left , n 
afterwards till the stove is cold. 
after cooking waffles, leave the iron — 
till it is cool enough to put up.— Mrs. R. 
M. L. 
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4B} Buyinga Brush ? Buy a Good One! 


are 
Buy a good one? 


WHITING 


BRUSHES 


ADAMS 






SOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS GO. 
BOSTON, U, S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 

and the Largestin the World 








money on rejiable mereband'se 
we offer Genuine Mair gar 
anteed 1004. woo! socks. #'\b 
knitted top and retnforced wo 
and peel. They cannot be 
equalied for wear and warmth 
combined. They are of medium 
heavy weight, and you would 
rightfully expect to pay T5c to 
$1.00 a pair. Our special price 
to make new customers. 
Three pair for 98c. 
Pius postage 


Dept. S.F. 











World’s 
1159 Lake Street Bay City, Mich. 








MEN 975 week 


I Show You How 
Send For Samples 


Yes, hundreds make more. But no 
wonder Fashion Wear Shirts take 
prospects “off their feet”? when you 
tell them the amazing low prices for these fashion- 
able, smart shirts. You can earn $10 to $15 every 
day just calling at factories, offices, garages, etc. 


Ere sunt & for $4.95 


Big aalaten for you. ogee AL, guaranteed or money 

back quick. You don’t need experience. Samples sent 

absolutely free. Just send name on postcard. Make 610 to 
5 the day samples arrive. But you must act quick "D 
is unusual offer. Address Cha 


es Hope. 
Paemon WEAR SHIRT COMPANY 
Jackson Street, L201 Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALL WOOL knitting yarn for sale from manu- 
facturer at great bargain. Samples free. 


A. BARTLETT, HARMONY, MAINE 
Make $48.00 Weekl ly and get free automobile in- 
troducing our soap ap _—— powder. .Ex un- 
necessary. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 8, F, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
What we can’t understand about the 
radio is how the static knows you have 
company that night. 
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AWAITING ORDERS 
The station master on the East Indian | 
railway had been given strict orders not to | 
do anything out of the ordinary without | 
authority from the superintendent. This 
accounts for him sending the following | 
telegram: 
“Superintendent’s Office, Calcutta— 
Tiger on platform eating conductor. 
Please wire instructions.” 








Teacher: ‘‘What gives your mother the 
most trouble in her housekeeping? ”’ 
Jimmy: “Father!” 


One swallow may not make a summer, 
but a pair of baby-blue eyes can cause a 
fall 





SWITCHCRAFT 
The Bride (at the telephone): ‘Oh, 
John, do come home. I’ve mixed the plugs 
in some way. The radio is all covered with 
frost and the electric icebox is singing, 
“Way Out West in Kansas.” 


IRRESISTIBLE 
Slick: “How do you get so many girls?” 
Slicker: “Oh, I just sprinkle a little 
gasoline on my handkerchief.” 


ISN’T NATURE WONDERFUL? 

{nd you say you guarantee these 
canari s?” 

‘Guarantee them? Why, madam, I 
raised them from canary e 


HOUSEKEEPING IN LONDON 
, Mistress: “Why don’t you light the 
re?”’ 
Maid: “Because there ain’t no coal.” 
. Mistress: “‘Why didn’t you let me know 
efore?’”’ 
Maid: “Because we had some before.” 


LEGALIZING THE CRIME 
wees can I have those apples on the 
sideboard?” 
Yes, dear!’”’ 
“Oh, I’m so glad you said yes.”’ 
‘Why, are you so hungry?” 
“No—but I have taken them already.” 


PUZZLE 
_ How many parts of the body can you 
find hidden in these sentences? 
1. When they went to Boston, guess 
whom they encountered. 
2. Give a reason why you fish in this 
sheen 
3. W hat high trees grow on that far 
intain; 
}. I have a fine farm out here. 
». She admires rich and great people. 
here stood a tall ungainly man. 
Your piano seems out of tune. 
‘. He was kind and pleasant even 
ailing. 
If one would live right one ought 
oy fresh air. 
Before you write, Ethel, you should 
those marks. 
The sentinel bowed his head, as, 
smile, General Lee passed. 
[ wish I possessed such ingenuity as 
man. 
His foolish prank left him without 
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“It’s Been Baking 
this foriwenty Year's” 


| 
HOUSANDS OF WOMEN who | 
bought Monarch Ranges many 






years ago will tell you that the 
Monarch will bake as well after 20 
years as it does the day you get it. They 
know from experience! 
Monarch Ranges are built to give a lifetime 
- of dependable, economical service. The mal- 
leable iron, riveted construction means they 
can’t waste fuel, that the oven must_heat 
quickly and evenly, and that you will never 
have to bother about expensive repairs. It 
means that you can cook and bake delicious 
things, and yet spend less time fussing in 
the kitchen than ever before. 
Ask your dealer to show you how the Monarch 
is superior in coustruction to the ordinary 
range, or write us for full information. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
25-16 Lake Street, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Coal-Wood and Electric 


Gas and Combination 








'. I feel I paid too much when I bought 
scarf in Germany. 
Na estimates, I think, need not be 
lered, 


\nswers in the next month’s issue) 
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TOUT women, now, may dress in the latest fashion—and 
look slender. They can procure smart, ultra-modish clothes, 
with slenderizing lines, ready to put right on and wear. 


Lane wy ee ones in providing just such clothes. New 
York and Paris fashions re-designed with lines that slender- 
ize. The finest materials and the best workmanship always. 


Lowest Prices—Style Book FREE 


Sent FREE—the new Lane Bryant Style Book. The only style book 
published just for stout women. Hundreds of styles to choose from 
all in full roomy sizes—38 to 58 bust. New styles. Lowest prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Style Book FREE. Send for it today. 


38: “ne {Ar 
38%Street at (ane Bryant 
Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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ROOM DIS- 


COLOR MADE THIS 
TINCTIVE 
THE most appealing room in the house.” 

That was my verdiet promptly upon 
entering Wilma’s newly dressed-up bed- 
room. 

“There, it needed just that to make 
everything perfect,” she said, and her 
eyes shone happily, as she put in place on 
the drop-leaf table of lustrous black a final 
touch of gay color in the form of a sewing 
basket painted rose and green. 

Later, Wilma permitted me to have a 
sketch of the room made, showing the 
furniture, draperies and tasty arrange- 
ment so that you, too, visualizing the 
colors, might know how beautifully and 
harmoniously she had planned it all, and 
— solve the problem that has been 
bothering you—that of dressing up your 
own room in gay color. For, of course, 
every girl nowadays wants her room to 
have not only comfort, but beauty, char- 
acter and charm as weil. 

To begin with, this clever girl faced the 
problem of achieving the cheery, artistic 
effect for the smallest possible amount of 
money; she knew, then, that her room 
must stake its claim to distinction upon a 
combination of colors judiciously em- 
ployed and she planned accordingly. 

From all the fascinating patterns of 
wall paper so bewildering to hone from, 
she selected the chintz pattern with its 
cheery design of rose and French blue 
flowers, oal'e dull green line of connec- 
tion, supplying a riot of soft colors to the 
walls, and tying together all the bits of 
color in the room. For, as you will pres- 
ently note, she took the color tones from 
the lovely dominant colors in the walls, 
repeated them in draperies, and carefully 
planned the furniture, too, to be in har- 
mony. 

Next came the floor, and she painted it 
a glistening black, deciding after much 
deliberation that she preferred it to a 
neutral tan. On this she laid woven rag 
rugs, glorified with so many lively colors 
that the homely name seems not to do 
them justice. They were inexpensive, too, 
because she sewed the rugs herself and the 
only cost was the weaving. They would 
be practical because they could be washed 
as often as need be. 

With the walls and floor prepared came 
the matter of furniture. On most of this 
there was no expenditure of money except- 
ing for the paint to freshen it and to link 
the several pieces into a happy company, 
for they were a miscellaneous collection 
gathered from different parts of the house, 
each, before its transformation, quite 
homely and uninteresting. The pieces did, 
however, have good lines. Because she 
took the pains to see that each piece con- 
formed to a definite color scheme, her 
furniture took on real character and 
charm. 

Following a definite color scheme which, 
as has been stated, she took from the 
walls, did not mean to Wilma that every- 
thing should be strong rose and blue, but 
that by using the neutral effect of cream 
and soft pastel green, and some black for 
accent, her room would be kept from too 
high a key, that is, from too radiant an 
efiect. The bed, chest of drawers and 
mirror she painted cream color; the quaint 
old rocker a soft green and the drop-leaf 
table, as stated in the beginning, a lus- 
trous black. The black and cream enamel 
she bought already prepared, but the de- 
sired shade of nm she got by mixing 
a very little of the cream with grass-green 
enamel. 

At this point the draperies and bed- 
cover had their turn. Wilma’s choice of 


materials for this purpose lay between 
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soft rose-colored voile anid white dotted 
swiss. The rose voile won, and she made 
the bedcover with a ten-inch ruffle banded 
with French blue ribbon one and one-half 
inches wide. The curtains, then, as if 
quite concerned with the attractiveness 
of the bedspread, consented to the same 
ribbon band treatment, at the hem end, 
and were fastened back with tiny blue 
rosettes with centers of green and rose. 

The rose voile appeared again in the 
lamp shade, and the dresser scarf was 
cream net of large open mesh over French 
blue taffeta, cut from the skirt of an old 
party dress. 

A clever and unusual touch Wilma pro- 
vided in the framed motif above the drop- 
leaf table. She bought a half-yard of 
cretonne of bold design in tones of blue, 
green, rose, black and ivory and cut out 
the motif in true circular tom. This in 
turn she glued to a square of glossy black 
sateen and framed it in an old square pic- 


ture frame painted rose and n with 
aint left from decorating the sewing 
asket. 


I hope you like Wilma’s room. It proves 
without doubt that distinction is not a 
matter of money, but one of thoughtful 
selection. A uniformity of quality and 


harmony of color will bring you the desired 
atmosphere, no matter how small the 
amount of 347 feel that you can 
spend.—Vera B. Edwards. 
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to keep music of the right sort with thom, 
This is especially true if they have |i't\o 
chance in other ways. 

We have had our phonograph four \ 
and the only expense has been for nec: 
repairing of the spring we do oursel\: 

t is not kept in a cold room to be iis 
occasionally but where they may use |: 
any time they wisk, managing the 
ing themselves.—Mrs. L. 8. 
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NUTMEG 
Well, there may be nothing new wnier 
the sun, but at least there are many 
things new to me, and I learned one toc. 
I ran into Madge at the grocery and 
noticed her ordering a package of nut. 


meg. 

You could have had mine,” I told her 
“T’ve had it ever since I started house- 
keeping and I guess I’ve kept it intact. 
I just never think of using it.” 

And if that didn’t bring forth a regular 
dissertation on the uses of nutmeg! In the 
first place, she said, wherever you use 
cinnamon, nutmeg is a good change or ad- 
dition. That would include the familiar 
apple and pumpkin pies, custard puddings, 
oulles cake, topping, ete. Then she went 
on to name other dishes in which I'd 
never think of putting a spice: meat 
loaf, hamburg steak, — stew, salmon 
loaf, dried beef gravy, gain from a 
sprinkle, no more, of nutmeg. Something 
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Any girl would be proud to own such a room, especially if she designed it 


MUSIC FOR THE CHILDREN 
Almost all children are attracted to 
music. Do not deprive them of it. 
Their love for our phonograph has been 


very interesting to me. With no doll, 
toy or book do they spend the hours 
they do with it, especially in winter time. 

To them it is amusement; to me, pleas- 
ure in noting how quickly their little 
ears distinguish the different pieces, pick 
up the words, and what this one and that 
one likes best. 

The baby boy of three favors old 
marches, and a certain few “that sing,” 
as he says, and he knows which they are 
as he hears them. 

The five-year-old boy chooses band 
pieces, soldier or comic ones. The girls 
of six and nine like “Silent Night,” 
“Mellow Moon,” and “The Little Church 
in the Wildwood.” The soft, pretty pieces 
please them most, while a more catchy 
music interests the older ones. Neverthe- 
less, they do not tire of ‘“Swanee River,” 
“Out Where the West Begins,” or “Build- 
ing Castles in the Air.”” They of course 
take music lessons, but neither type of 
music seems to interfere with the other. 

Everyday exercises are enjoyed by all, 
so is marching, and those not naturally 
graceful are greatly helped. 

They readily memorize words of any 
popular or educational piece and alto- 
ge it affords a wonderful opportunity 


about it seems to bring out the flavor of 
these food combinations. Corn pudding, 
cheese pie and apple snow were on her 
list also. 

I have always relished Madge’s peach 
jam and was interested to know that she 
seasons that, as well as her rhubarb jam, 
from her favorite spice box. 

“My, what enthusiasm,” I joked her. 
“You should be called- Meg instead of 
Madge—Nut Meg!” 

She laughed with me but retorted, 
“Seriously, it is important for it has 
helped me please my husband. I'l! tell 
you how. Frank likes a kidney stew 
occasionally, but the odor of the kidney 
cooking turned me against it so I couldn t 
bear it, until a friend told me to sprinkle 
nutmeg in the water as it was cooking. 
That has done away with the disagree- 
able feature entirely.” 

Well, I had to admit that Will liked 
kidney stew too, so I took home a fresh 
box of nutmeg and am going to start out 
anew with my seasonings. So I’m glad 
I saw Madge, or rather Meg—‘Nut 
Meg.”—Mrs. W. H. 


To get smooth batter with the comme™ 
cial pancake flour, put about two-thirds ef 
the liquid into the flour and beat thoroly, 
then add the rest of the liquid. If the 
batter is made thin at first it is hard to 
get the lumps beaten out.—V, M. L. 
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15 ft., there is an Arm- with less work 


strong 1 ene Li- 
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strong’s Rugs are made in 
the larger room sizes. 
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“Why, that was no work at all -- 
—even for a bride 


—I never saw arug so easy to clean. It 
certainly was a thoughtful wedding present.” 
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RMSTRONG’S Linoleum Rugs are easier-to-clean. 
Aw minutes’ mopping and—-CLEAN!” And they 
wear longer because an Armstrong Rug is solid, genuine 
cork linoleum, clear through to the sturdy burlap back. 
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There are thirty Armstrong’s Linoleum Rug patterns 
from which you can choose rugs, of any needed size, to 
suit every room in your house. The bride, who usually 
has a carefully planned decorative scheme in mind in- 
variably finds just the “touch” she seeks in the beauty of 
color, tone, and design that distinguishes Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs. 


“Rugs of Practical Beauty’”—Send for this ; 
—, 

free book of colorplates today. It tells you | 

what you can do right now to make your | 

floors attractive at low cost and how youcan | {i., | 

keep them attractive with far less work. Send ; 


Prix thal 
S Aea i 
for it today. It’s free. is | 





ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 405 Jackson ‘ treet Lancaster, Pa. 
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FREE BOOK—100 Foods from 4 Basic Recipes 


The whole story, an absorbir ng booklet of recipes, is yours for the asking. 
Hundreds « of women tell us it's a cook book they prize. Why not send 
A. 
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De for it today? Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, U 
é 
White Bread Almond Ring 
' 
: a . ” ca > seve To the cipe add 
a = r yeast sugar 
» Ss suga honey 
4 t kew ™ wats led raisins ba 
1 quart milk, sealded and cooled i “hed and chopped | 
sP Be I 
( 1) y 
2 tablespox ard Roll d n. thickness; spread 4 
1 tablespoor w Mix sugar and hon ey 
Disselve yeast and cena: > an ud »ver top with raisins a d id 
warm water; add cooled milk and a Aon © _ y ron one © at < 
quarts fted ff age Se pan in form of ring fith 
. Bea - Gieuue aadl tet se ssors mak« neisions about | inch 
& > aie 2 . nde apart, ¢ ing three-quarters thru 
- 7 + ~ , the roll Wi th the fingers twist each 
A : pt . piece and place flat on pan. Sprinkle 
vs & . , a sho i almonds. Let rise un- 
dW “ en add lard or e 
oamea oats mae ce bulk. Bake 50 minutes 
; ~ and pla “ na hot oven (375 degrees) 
i bow tletr r 
h I and knead Raised Doughnuts 
mould , s and pla ’ ’ 
g . i ba @ pans, ¢ : To 4 cups of bread dough add- 
| + } u r te 
; lk wi light » butte 
a hot ov 00 degrees) for leup sugar 
t th redu heat to 1 teaspoon mace (or nutmeg) 
m (350 degrees) for 45 minutes l cup Pillsbury’s Best Flour 
To dough which is ready to sha 
Bran Bread into loaves add the above ingredi- 
for basic recipe add ents and work into a smooth dough. 
Asses Let rise until double in bulk. Roll 
bur Ith trar out to \ inch thickness, cut into 





doughnuts and let stand 5 minutes 
Fry in deep fat 
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“Put surprises on your table! 


The problem of feeding healthy, hearty appetites plenty 
of wholesome food—with the least amount of labor— 
is the daily job of the woman on the farm. Pillsbury’s 
Basic Recipe Method, using Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 
makes the problem easier. You can now make 100 
foods from four basic recipes. And it is all so easy! 
For instance, you take a simple bread recipe. From that 
same bread dough—with just an extra touch or two— 
you can make doughnuts or almond ring,or raised coffee 
cake, or any one of 21 other good things. It divides your 
work, and doubles your skill. Of course your flour is an 
important part of the secret. It must be an all-purpose 
flour, constantly uniform, rich in gluten, milled to the 


highest standard known—it should be Pillsbury’s Best. 
Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury's Best Flour ° Pancake Flour S Buc kwheat Pancake Flour 
Health Bran - Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour Farina 





“Best Flour 


One of the family 

















